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Art.  I.— signs  OF  THE  TIMES  IN  INDIA. 

Speech  delivered  hy  the  Right  Hon.  John  Morley,  M.P.,  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Indian 
Budget,  on  Thursday,  June  6,  1907. 

Tnsight  into  the  present  political  state  of  India  is  of ’peculiar 
-*■  difficulty  owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  conditions  of  that 
vast  dependency.  If  anyone  were  asked  to  express  his  opinions 
on  the  political  state  of  Europe,  with  Russia  omitted,  he  would 
have  an  area  of  the  earth’s  surface  to  consider  as  large  as  India, 
a  population  only  one-sixth  larger  and  formed  of  fewer  races 
and  fewer  creeds.  He  would  naturally  demur  to  the  question 
and  reply  that  what  was  true  of  Greece  might  be  entirely  untrue 
of  Spain,  and  that  comments  on  the  condition  of  Norway  afforded 
no  insight  into  the  condition  of  Italy.  Yet  the  Englishman 
who  knows  little  or  nothing  of  India  is  apt  to  expect  an  epitome 
of  its  affairs  condensed  into  a  sentence  or  two,  w'hich  he  would 
know  to  be  altogether  inappropriate  as  regards  Europe.  And 
the  Anglo-Indian  who  knows  some  parts  of  India  well, — no  one 
can  know  the  whole, — too  often  wearies  and  befogs  the  inquirer 
by  the  limitations  and  restrictions  which  are  necessary  to  insure 
accuracy,  and  he  may  perhaps  conclude  with  the  discouraging 
statement  that  the  longer  he  lives  and  the  more  he  knows  of 
India,  the  less  does  he  feel  disposed  to  make  any  general  affirma¬ 
tion  about  it,  that  shall  be  true  of  the  whole  without  qualifica¬ 
tion  or  exception.  Is  India  a  very  hot  country  ? — In  the  cold 
weather  of  the  northern  half  of  the  peninsula  and  always  in  the 
higher  mountains,  it  is  bitterly  cold.  Is  it  a  rich  country  ? — 
There  are  many  millions  who  live  comfortably  on  a  sum  that 
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would  be  utterly  inadequate  in  Great  Britain.  Is  it  a  poor 
country  ? — There  is  great  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  and  the  middle  and  upper  class  of  yeomanry  and  farmers 
are  prosperous  and  happy  if  the  rains  and  waters  do  not  fail. 
Much  more  might  be  said  in  the  same  vein.  And  yet  there  are  a 
few  general  assertions  that  can  truthb  lly  be  made  about  India. 
It  is  in  the  main  an  agricultural  country.  There  is  singularly 
little  inventive  genius  of  the  mechanical  order  among  its 
peoples,  or,  if  there  be,  it  is  dormant.  The  seafaring  instinct 
with  but  few  exceptions  is  absent.  The  high  caste  Hindu  was 
forbidden  by  his  caste  rules  to  go  to  sea  under  penalty  of  social 
and  religious  excommunication.  This  is  a  barrier  that  is  rapidly 
being  broken  down.  So  far  negations.  On  the  positive  side  it 
may  be  said  that  most  Indians  are  religious  in  the  old  Jewish 
sense  of  strict  observance  of  rites  and  ceremonies ;  super¬ 
stitious  and  therefore  credulous ;  fond  of  litigation ;  con¬ 
temptuous  of  mechanical  arts  and  sciences  outside  the  castes 
to  which  such  matters  belong ;  prone,  so  far  as  the  high 
castes  of  Hindus  are  concerned,  to  philosophic  thought  and  to 
speculation  that  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  action ;  hence 
possibly  another  negation ;  the  virtue  of  truthfulness  is  not 
exalted  into  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  duties,  and  there  is  a  lack 
of  accuracy  in  scientific  observation  and  record.  Of  historians, 
aimalists,  naturalists,  el  hoc  genus  omne,  there  have  thus  been 
almost  none. 

The  ancient  social  and  religious  rules  of  Hindu  caste,  dating 
back  almost  to  prehistoric  times,  have  crystallised  into  rigid 
isolated  clans  and  classes  the  various  races  of  India,  both  immi¬ 
grant  and  indigenous,  and  have  altogether  prevented  even  in 
the  same  province  the  fusion  of  races  into  nations  which  took 
place  in  most  European  countries  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  of  which  the  English  nation  is  a  conspicuous  instance. 
One  solvent  there  was  which  might  have  effected  the  trans¬ 
formation, — namely,  the  democratic  and  casteless  system,  religious 
and  social,  of  Gautama  Buddha.  This  great  reformer  was  bom, 
lived,  taught,  and  died  in  India  some  five  hundred  years  before 
the  (Kristian  era.  His  religious  system  spread  throughout  the 
peninsula,  and  lived  side  by  side  with  Hinduism  for  about  a 
thousand  years.  It  then  succumbed  to  a  great  revival  of  the 
older  priestly  religion  of  which  no  accurate  history  is  known. 
Buddhism  was  practically  expelled  from  India,  but  continued 
its  marvellous  spread  through  Ceylon,  Burma,  Mongolia,  China, 
and  Japan. 

The  racial  and  religious  impulse  that  sent  the  Mahomedan 
invaders  into  India  as  a  conquering  force,  about  the  time  of  the 
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Norman  conquest  of  England,  gradually  expended  its  energy 
as  it  had  already  done  in  Europe.  The  result  in  India  was 
misgovernment  or  no  government,  and  internecine  war.  Henco 
when  two  of  the  western  nations  that  possessed  the  virtue 
of  cohesion  combined  with  energy  appeared  in  India,  namely 
the  English  and  the  French,  the  field  was  open  in  the  eighteenth 
century  to  either  of  them — all  unknown  to  themselves — to  rise 
to  supreme  rule,  and  destiny  favoured  the  British  against  the 
genius  of  Labourdonnais  and  Dupleix. 

Dominion  in  India  has  not  been  achieved  with  unbroken 
success.  The  greatest  blimder  that  has  been  made  by  the 
British  was  their  blind  faith  in  the  native  army  of  mercenaries 
through  whose  assistance  they  had  won  their  way  to  supreme 
power  and  dominion.  This  blunder  cost  us  the  mutiny  of  1857, 
with  all  its  bloodshed  and  suffering,  and  will  not  be  repeated. 
But  now  in  these  post-mutiny  times  a  new  problem  in  governing 
the  subject  races  of  India  is  pressing  for  solution.  The  last 
riddle  of  the  Sphinx  we  answered  vrrong,  and  grievous  was  the 
penalty.  A  new  riddle  is  now  being  asked.  Is  wisdom  still 
Ungering  behind  knowledge  ?  Will  our  answer  be  right  or 
wrong  ?  For  after  fifty  years  of  peace  and  quiet  government 
and  of  growing  wealth  and  comfort  among  the  people,  evidenced 
by  financial  prosperity,  the  Government  is  face  to  face  with 
a  curious  unrest  and  discontent  among  a  certain  section  of  the 
vast  population  of  India,  a  section  in  mere  numbers  unimportant 
but  at  the  same  time  of  great  and  increasing  influence.  This 
section  is  found  among  that  portion  of  the  community  which  has 
received  the  benefit  of  an  education  modelled  on  the  lines  of 
English  schools  and  an  English  University,  to  whom  the  English 
language  is  a  lingua  franca  and  who  owe  aU  their  prosperity  to 
the  exotic  education  which  has  been  given  to  them.  At  this  point 
there  rises  to  view  another  difference  of  far-reaching  importance 
between  the  conditions  of  Europe  and  of  India.  In  Europe 
there  is  no  lingua  franca  for  the  educated  class  of  every  country, 
and  every  country  has  a  different  government  with  different 
sources  of  discontent  and  varying  social  and  political  problems 
to  solve.  In  the  vast  dependency  of  India  not  only  is  there  a 
lingua  franca — the  English  language — through  which  all  educated 
natives  can  come  in  touch  with  one  another  by  newspapers, 
books,  pamphlets,  letters,  and  speeches,  but  there  is  a  single 
government  for  the  entire  country ;  and  all  adverse  and  hostile 
criticism,  together  with  seditious  political  agitation,  is  concen¬ 
trated  against  this  sole  niling  power  instead  of  being  scattered 
and  dispersed  as  in  Europe.  When  to  this  is  added  the  fact 
that  the  ignorant  in  every  country  look  to  the  educated  for 
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enlightenment  and  guidance,  a  clue  is  ^ven  to  the  remark  above 
that  the  educated  class  in  India,  though  numerically  insignificant, 
indeed  a  mere  film  on  the  surface  oif  the  vast  population,  is  of 
great  and  increasing  influence. 

In  order  to  trace  the  cause  of  this  singular  phenomenon  of 
unrest  among  so  many  of  the  educated  Indians  it  is  necessary 
to  turn  to  the  educational  policy  introduced  into  India  by  the 
British  Government.  Parliament  first  interposed  in  this  matter 
in  1813,  when  renewing  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company. 
It  was  then  provided  that  10,000/.  per  annum  should  be  set 
apart  ‘  for  the  revival  and  promotion  of  literature,  and  the 
‘  encouragement  of  the  learned  natives  of  India,  and  for  the 
‘introduction  and  promotion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences 
‘  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  territories.’  In  1833  the 
grant  was  raised  to  100,000/.  Then  followed  the  controversy 
as  to  whether  education  should  be  in  the  vernaculars  or  in 
English,  which  was  discussed  in  Macaulay’s  famous  Minute  of 
1835.  He  held  that  the  grant  for  education  was  quite  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  learning  in  India  in  any  way  which  might  be  thought 
most  desirable.  He  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  officials  who 
urged  that  Parliament  meant  only  Arabic  and  Sanskrit  literature 
to  be  taught  and  studied,  and  he  contended  that  English  was  far 
better  worth  knowing  than  these  Oriental  classics. 

‘  To  take  a  parallel  case,’  he  wrote,  ‘  suppose  that  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  a  country  once  superior  in  knowledge  to  the  nations  of 
Europe,  but  now  sunk  far  below  them,  were  to  appropriate  a  sum 
for  the  purpose  of  “  reviving  and  promoting  literature  and  encourag¬ 
ing  learned  natives  of  Egypt,”  would  anybody  infer  that  he  meant 
the  youth  of  his  pachalic  to  give  years  to  the  study  of  hieroglyphics, 
to  search  into  all  the  doctrines  disguised  under  the  fable  of  Osiris, 
and  to  ascertain  with  all  possible  accuracy  the  ritual  with  which 
cats  and  onions  v'^ere  anciently  adored  ?  Would  he  be  justly 
charged  with  inconsistency,  if,  instead  of  employing  his  young 
subjects  in  deciphering  obelisks,  he  were  to  order  them  to  be  in¬ 
structed  in  the  English  and  French  languages,  and  in  all  the  sciences 
to  which  those  languages  are  the  chief  keys  ?  ’  ‘  All  parties  seem 
to  be  agreed  on  one  point,  that  the  dialects  commonly  spoken 
among  the  natives  of  this  part  [he  might  have  said  ‘  the  whole  ’] 
of  India  contain  neither  literary  nor  scientific  information,  and  are 
moreover  so  rude  and  poor  that  until  they  are  enriched  from  some 
other  quarter,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  translate  any  valuable  work 
into  them.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  those  classes  of  the  people  who  have  the  means 
of  pursuing  higher  studies  can  at  present  be  effected  on^  by 
means  of  some  language  not  vernacular  amongst  them;  What, 
then,  shall  that  language  be  ?  One  half  of  the  Committee  maintain 
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that  it  should  be  English.  The  other  half  strongly  recommend  the 
Arabic  and  Sanscrit.  .  .  :  1  am  quite  ready  to  take  the  oriental’ 
learning  at  the  valuation  of  the  Orientalists  themselves.  I  have 
never  found  one  among  them  who  could  deny  that  a  single  shelf 
of  a  good  European  library  was  worth  the  whole  native  literature 
of  India  and  Arabia.’ 

His  conclusion  was, 

‘  that  we  are  free  to  emplojr  our  funds  as  we  choose  ;  that  we  ought 
to  employ  them  in  teaching  what  is  best  worth  knowing ;  that 
English  is  better  worth  knowing  than  Sanscrit  or  Arabic  ;  .  .  .  that 
it  is  possible  to  make  natives  of  this  country  thoroughly  good  English 
scholars,  and  that  to  this  end  our  efforts  ought  to  be  Erected.’ 

Macaulay’s  Minute  settled  the  controversy  at  once  and  for 
ever,  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  educated  class  in  India  owe  the 
lingua  Jranca  which  they  regard  as  the  greatest  boon  and  at  the 
same  time  the  stoutest  weapon  that  they  possess. 

Carmen  perfidiae  quod  post  nulla  arguet  aetas  1 

Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  declared  object  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  making  the  educational  grant  in  1813,  and  to  its  re- 
afltenation  by  Macaulay,  because  from  the  outset  until  very 
recent  times  the  Government  made  the  serious  mistake  of  exalting 
the  hterary  side  of  the  education  given  to  natives  of  India  and 
ignoring  to  a  very  large  extent  the  other  side — namely,  ‘  the  intro- 
‘  duction  and  promotion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences.’  The  next 
great  pronoimcement  on  education  was  embodied  in  Sir  Charles 
Wood’s  despatch  of  1854.  This  despatch,  which  was  issued  with 
the  signatures  of  the  directors  of  the  Company,  declares  ‘  that  the 
‘  education  which  we  desire  to  see  extendi  in  India  is  that  which 
‘  has  for  its  object  the  diffusion  of  the  improved  arts,  science,  philo- 
‘  sophy,  and  hterature  of  Europe,  in  short  of  European  knowledge.’ 
‘  Eastern  literature  is  at  best  very  deficient  as  regards  all  modern 
‘discovery  and  improvements.’  Law  and  civil  engineering  are 
specially  referred  to,  and  the  problem  of  ‘  how  useful  and  practical 
‘  knowledge,  suited  to  every  station  in  life,  may  best  be  conveyed 
‘  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people.’  Medical  colleges,  schools  of 
industry  and  design  and  of  practical  agriculture  are  also  specified. 

‘  The  wise  abandonment  of  the  early  views  with  respect  to  native 
education  which  erroneously  ‘pointed  to  the  classical  languages 
of  the  East  as  the  media  for  imparting  European  knowledge,  together 
with  the  small  amoimt  of  pecuniary  aid  which  was  at  your  command, 
has  led,  we  think,  to  too  exclusive  a  direction  of  the  efforts  of  Govern¬ 
ment  towards  providing  the  means  of  acquiring  a  very  high  degree 
of  education  for  a  small  number  of  natives  of  India  drawn  brom 
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what  we  should  here  call  the  higher  classes.  It  is  well  that  eveiy 
opportunity  should  have  been  given  to  those^classes  for  the  acqm- 
sition  of  a  liberal  education,  .  ,  .  but  the  higher  classes  are  both 
able  and  willing  in  many  cases  to  bear  a  considerable  part  at  least 
of  their  education  ;  and  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  in  some  parts 
of  India  no  artificial  stimulus  is  any  longer  required  in  order  to 
create  a  demand  for  such  an  education  as  is  conveyed  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Anglo-vernacular  colleges.  In  addition  to  this,  we  are  now 
prepared  to  give,  by  sanctioning  the  establishment  of  Universities, 
full  development  to  the  highest  course  of  education  to  which  the 
natives  of  India,  or  of  any  other  coimtry,  can  aspire ;  and  besides, 
by  the  division  of  University  degrees  and  distinctions  into  different 
branches,  the  exertions  of  highly  educated  men  will  be  directed  to 
the  studies  which  are  necessary  to  success  in  the  various  active 
professions  of  life.  .  .  .  Schools,  whose  object  should  be  not  to 
train  highly  a  few  youths,  but  to  provide  more  opportunities  than 
now  exist  for  the  acquisition  of  such  an  improved  education  as 
will  make  those  who  possess  it  more  useful  members  of  society  in 
every  condition  of  life — should  exist  in  every  district  of  India.  .  .  . 
What  have  been  termed  indigenous  schools  should  by  wise  encourage¬ 
ment  be  made  capable  of  imparting  correct  elementary  knowledge 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  people.’ 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  lay  down  wise  and  enlightened  principles 
of  action  for  guidance ;  it  is  quite  another  to  carry  them  into 
practice.  The  average  Englishman  is  not  an  imaginative 
person,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  put  himself  into  the  position  of 
another,  especially  of  a  foreigner,  and  most  difficult  of  all  if 
that  foreigner  be  one  of  the  dark  races.  What  is  good  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  nation,  whether  it  be  food,  dress,  political  system, 
representative  government,  education,  he  is  apt  to  think  equally 
well  suited  to  the  rest  of  humanity.  In  this  case  his  lack  of 
imagination  has  led  him  to  blunder  badly  over  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  natives  of  India,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  was 
greatly  misled  by  his  brilliant  adviser.  Lord  Macaulay,  who  was 
a  litterateur  pure  and  simple,  with  no  knowledge  of  or  taste  for 
the  arts  and  sciences.  The  Englishman  with  his  natural  bent 
towards  the  practical  and  the  material,  remembering  the  gigantic 
progress  made  by  his  own  country  in  the  industrial  and  mechanical 
arts,  in  medical  and  chemical  science  and  similar  branches 
of  knowledge,  supposed  that  the  natives  of  India  would  follow 
his  example  if  opportunity  were  afforded  them.  Accordingly 
universities  were  establish^  in  the  different  provinces  of  India 
from  1857  onwards,  and  facilities  were  afforded  for  a  liberal 
education  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  as  the  demand 
for  instruction  in  any  branch  increased,  so  were  the  facilities 
increased  to  meet  it.  The  net  result  will  best  be  realised  by 
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examining  the  following  table,  which  gives  approximately  the 
number  of  graduates  and  licentiates  of  every  kind  now  on  the 
books  of  each  university  in  India. 
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The  figures  are  only  approximately  correct,  but  the  general 
outcome  is  of  startling  significance.  The  literary  and  legal 
graduates  and  licentiates  number  about  41,000 ;  the  medical, 
engineering,  and  scientific  number  only  about  3,000.  In  all 
India  there  are  from  the  Indian  universities  barely  350  doctors 
and  bachelors  of  medicine,  fewer  than  250  doctors  and  bachelors 
of  science,  and  not  200  bachelors  of  engineering.  Bombay 
University  has  sent  out  thirty-six  men  with  a  diploma  in  agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  Madras  University  one  licentiate  in  sanitary 
science.  From  one  point  of  view  this  is  a  melancholy  outcome 
of  fifty  years’  work  of  the  Indian  Universities.  Instead  of  being 
directed  to  special  efforts  by  scholarships,  appointments,  and  other 
methods,  to  guide  the  intellectual  energies  of  students  towards 
those  branches  of  knowledge  such  as  medicine,  science,  engineer¬ 
ing,  in  which  India  is  most  deficient,  almost  the  whole  educa¬ 
tional  momentum  of  the  Government  departments  of  public  in¬ 
struction  has  been  utilised  in  fostering  and  developing  the  literary 
and  legal  bent  by  which  the  acute  and  subtle  intellect  of  the 
higher  castes  is  especially  characterised.  In  many  parts  of  India 
graduates  can  be  had  as  clerks,  etc.,  on  a  salary  of  If.  or  2/.  per 
month.  It  would,  however,  be  entirely  incorrect  to  pass  any 
wholesale  condemnation  on  the  literary  and  legal  education 
under  discussion.  It  is  the  inordinate  exaltation  of  this  branch 
of  education  and  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  rest  that  are 
wrong  and  need  the  application  of  such  potent  remedies  as  the 
counsels  of  the  Government  may  devise. 

The  admission  of  large  numbers  of  bachelors  of  arts  to  appoint¬ 
ments  under  Government  during  a  long  series  of  years  has  raised 
the  moral  tone  of  the  public  service  to  a  very  remarkable  degree. 
In  a  well-governed  province  it  may  now  be  said  that  uprightness 
among  the  higher  class  of  public  servants  is  the  rule  and 
dishonesty  the  exception.  The  general  use  of  the  English 
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language  in  the  larger  offices  and  in  many  of  the  courts  has  enor¬ 
mously  facihtated  the  transaction  of  public  business.  There 
are  provinces  where  every  native  judge  and  magistrate  records 
the  evidence  and  the  judgement  in  a  case  in  the  EngUsh  language. 
The  pleadings  in  most  courts  are  now  conducted  by  native  lawyers 
in  the  same  lingua  franca.  In  the  railways  and  among  the  mer¬ 
cantile  community  the  advantages  of  the  literary  education  have 
been  similarly  appreciated. 

But  the  supply  is  at  times  in  excess  of  the  demand.  All 
graduates,  or  almost  all,  hope  for  employment  in  the  public 
service ;  and  many,  very  many,  are  permanently  disappointed. 
Facile  with  the  pen  and  unfit  for  any  but  sedentary  occupa¬ 
tion,  these  and  the  still  larger  number  of  undergraduates  who 
have  failed  to  take  a  degree  form  a  large  body  of  men,  mainly 
discontented  and  ready  to  advocate  any  change,  as  no  change 
can  in  their  view  make  their  condition  worse.  Their  ranks 
are  increased  by  those  who  have  been  dismissed  for  misconduct 
from  pubhc  or  private  employ,  and  it  is  from  these  sources  that 
the  anti-British  editor  and  agitator  is  not  unfrequently  recruited. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  among  the  political  agitators  and 
newspaper  editors  in  India  was  once  a  member  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  from  which  he  was  dismissed  many  years  ago  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  falsifying  his  judicial  returns  to 
show  a  larger  outturn  of  work  than  he  had  actually  done,  and 
for  misusing  his  judicial  office  to  the  detriment  of  suitors  in 
order  to  bolster  up  the  false  return.  Some  years  ago  an  Itahan 
priest,  the  head  of  a  missionary  college  in  India,  speaking  of 
the  number  of  discontented  young  men  that  pass  through  the 
educational  mill  in  his  own  and  in  other  colleges  remarked, 
‘  These  are  the  men  that  cause  revolutions  among  us  in  Italy.* 

The  wide  extension  of  the  .rtudy  of  law  throughout  India 
has  put  an  end  to  the  defects  of  the  rough  and  ready  justice 
administered  in  the  old  days  by  district  officers,  and  has  brought 
about  an  elaborate  and  technical  system  of  procedure  which 
is  better  appreciated  by  the  lawyers  than  by  their  clients. 
An  experienced  native  judge,  who  was  asked  whether  the  present 
elaborate  procedure  insured  more  substantial  justice  being  done 
as  between  litigants,  sadly  replied  that  he  doubted  if  this  were  so. 
Around  the  courts  of  the  judges  and  magistrates  the  native 
lawyers  congregate,  and  while  their  advocacy  may  insure  the 
thorough  sifting  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  it  is  feared  that 
in  many  cases  they  foment  quarrels  and  foster  litigation  for 
their  own  advantage.  The  substantial  professional  incomes 
made  by  this  very  numerous  body  of  lawyers  scattered  throughout 
the  districts  of  India  are  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  ryot  farmers 
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and  cultivators,  and  constitute  a  burden  from  which  they 
were  originally  free,  and  which,  whatever  its  merits  or  its  defects, 
is  one  of  the  outcomes  of  the  present  educational  system.  These 
legal  coteries  throughout  the  country  are  centres  whence  spread 
the  restless  ideas  and  pohtical  aspirations  that  pervade  so  large 
a  section  of  the  educated  community. 

In  justice  to  our  countrymen  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  the 
time  the  Indian  universities  were  founded  and  for  many  years 
afterwards  the  importance  of  the  highest  and  best  education 
in  science  and  in  engineering  and  in  alUed  professions  was  not 
sufficiently  realised  even  in  Great  Britain.  The  upas  tree  of  purely 
classical  education  spread  its  branches  far  and  wide.  Tech¬ 
nical  education  is  a  plant  of  recent  growth  at  home,  and  the 
Indian  Government  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  merely  keeping 
abreast  of  the  system  of  education  in  England.  Within  the  last 
few  years  some  steps  have  been  taken  in  India  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  the  past.  The  educational  policy  of  Government 
was  considered  at  length  by  a  conference  of  ^ucational  autho¬ 
rities  summoned  by  and  presided  over  by  Lord  Curzon  in  1901. 
Local  governments  were  called  on  to  propoimd  practical  schemes 
for  the  development  of  arts,  crafts,  and  industries.  An  imperial 
college  of  agriculture  was  established.  Technical  scholarships 
were  provided  for  deserving  students  to  pursue  higher  technical 
study  in  Europe  or  America.  Law,  medicine,  forestry,  veterinary 
science,  and  engineering  were  excluded  from  this  scheme  as  being 
sufficiently  provided  for.  Perhaps  if  the  figures  above  given  of 
the  number  of  graduates  in  each  degree  had  been  studied, 
medicine  and  engineering  would  have  been  regarded  as  deserving 
of  further  support.  Good  results  might  be  obtained  by  raising 
the  fees  for  the  legal  curriculum  and  largely  reducing  those  for 
medicine,  science,  etc.  A  teaching  university  of  science  is 
about  to  be  inaugurated,  based  on  the  munificent  endowment 
of  200,0001.  made  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Tata  of  Bombay.  Some  of  the 
chiefs  of  Native  States  in  India  realise  the  truth  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  position  which  has  here  been  explained.  The  Maharaja  of 
Kashmir,  in  a  public  speech  last  July,  said  that  the  chief  cause 
of  disloyalty  was  the  educational  system,  which  sent  out 
students  with  university  degrees  but  without  occupation.  The 
remedy  lay  in  education  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  this  was  the 
policy  which  he  intended  to  follow  in  future. 

But  there  are  other  serious  defects  in  the  system  of  education 
in  India  to  which  attention  must  be  drawn.  The  schools  and 
colleges  are  lacking  in  the  strict  discipline  under  which  our  boys 
are  brought  up  in  England.  The  respect  of  the  disciple  in  old  days 
for  his  Guru  or  spiritual  teacher,  and  of  the  pupil  for  his  master. 
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was  profound.  In  these  days  the  respect  of  the  boys  for  the 
masters  and  professors  is,  allowing  for  exceptions,  superficial. 
The  tone  is  communicated  to  social  life,  and  for  many  years  past 
those  who  know  India  best  are  aware  that  parents  lament  the 
absence  among  their  sons  of  the  respect  that  used  to  be  regarded 
as  a  religious  duty.  The  rivalry  among  managers  of  schools  and 
schoolmasters  to  secure  the  largest  number  of  pupils  has  been  one 
great  source  of  indiscipline.  Boys  who  are  discontented  with  one 
school  or  schoolmaster,  either  because  they  consider  the  rules  too 
strict  or  their  promotion  to  higher  classes  too  slow,  have  fre¬ 
quently  transferred  their  patronage  to  another.  The  odd  thing 
is  that  the  parents  weakly  assent  instead  of  going  to  the  head¬ 
master  and  settling  with  him  what  is  best  for  the  boy.  In  many 
parts  of  India  rules  have  been  framed  to  check  this  mischievous 
practice  by  requiring  transfer  certificates  for  a  boy  leaving  one 
aided  school  for  another.  Again,  the  headmasters  for  the  most 
part  do  not  consider  it  their  duty  to  exercise  discipline  and 
control  over  their  boys  out  of  school.  Students  have  been 
known  to  frequent  the  public  rendezvous  of  society  in  the  cool 
of  the  day,  naked  to  the  waist,  without  turbans,  and  with  their 
long  hair  streaming  over  their  shoulders.  If  any  of  our  Eton, 
Harrow,  or  Rugby  boys  were  to  appear  in  the  pubhc  streets 
without  hat,  coat,  or  waistcoat,  and  with  shirt-sleeves  tucked 
up,  they  would  certainly  have  a  painful  interview  with  the  head¬ 
master  at  the  earliest  available  opportunity.  Some  years  ago 
a  schoolboy  in  a  large  and  important  school  and  college  prose¬ 
cuted  the  principal  before  the  magistrate  for  inflicting  a  few 
cuts  with  the  cane  to  which  the  youth  did  not  consider  himself 
entitled.  The  principal  apologised  in  open  court,  and  was 
forgiven ;  the  magnanimous  schoolboy  left  the  court  with  his 
repentant  principal,  and  the  friendship  between  the  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties  was  renew'ed.  Can  we  imagine  such  a  scene 
between  the  headmaster  of  Eton  and  one  of  his  boys  being 
transacted  before  the  justices  of  Windsor !  The  result  of 
lax  discipline  among  schoolboys  and  students  in  the  past  is 
reflected  in  insubordination  and  laxity  among  too  many  of  those 
who  have  become  schoolmasters  themselves.  The  outrageous 
scenes  that  have  been  witnessed  in  Bengal  and  Eastern  Bengal 
during  the  last  year,  when  schoolmasters  and  schoolboys  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  political  propaganda,  interfering  with 
quiet  native  tradesmen,  destroying  their  imported  goods  and 
assaulting  those  who  objected  to  their  behaviour,  are  in  a  ^at 
degree  due  to  the  fact  that  the  principle  and  practice  of  obedience 
to  authority  has  not  been  made  part  and  parcel  of  the  schoolboy’s 
life  in  India  as  it  is  in  England.  Quite  recently  in  a  large 
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Government  college  of  the  south  of  India  a  number  of 
students,  including  one  who  was  in  receipt  of  a  charitable 
stipend  from  the  State,  were  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant 
insubordination  and  defiance  of  the  principal,  who  had  acted 
throughout  as  the  Government,  declared  ‘  with  patience,  dis- 
‘  cretion,  and  forbearance.’  The  Government  in  this  case  appear 
to  have  treated  the  matter  with  commendable  severity.  The 
stipendiary  student,  who  was  in  training  for  the  teaching  profession 
and  who  had  repeated  his  misconduct  after  a  solemn  promise  of 
good  behaviour,  was  expelled  and  debarred  from  employment 
as  a  teacher  in  any  Government  or  aided  school  or  college, 
and  steps  were  taken  to  move  the  syndicate  of  the  university 
to  debar  him  from  appearing  for  the  B.A.  degree.  Minor 
punishments  were  inflicted  on  the  other  students.  But  appro¬ 
priate  as  these  decisions  may  be,  they  do  not  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  disease,  which  is  general  laxity  of  discipline  and  a  reluctance 
to  impose  suitable  and  effective  punishment  for  disobedience 
for  fear  of  exciting  a  disturbance  among  the  boys,  That  discipline 
can  be  maintained  and  obedience  insured  is  shown  by  the 
action  of  the  authorities  at  the  Central  Hindu  College  of  Benares, 
where,  under  the  guidance  and  firm  attitude  of  Mrs.  Besant, 
the  boys  and  their  teachers  were  forbidden  to  take  part  in 
political  agitation,  as  it  was  entirely  unsuited  to  those  who  are 
in  stalu  pupillari  and  to  their  instructors.  There  was  grumbling, 
but  Mrs.  Besant  was  obeyed. 

The  educated  Hindu  is  too  often  lacking  in  the  reverence  for 
what  is  above  as  well  as  for  what  is  beneath  him,  on  which  the 
wise  Goethe  laid  such  stress  in  his  description  of  an  ideal  school 
in  ‘  Wilhelm  Meister.’  Lord  Curzon  would  have  added  to  the 
valuable  results  achieved  by  the  educational  conference  of  1901 
if  he  had  felt  it  right  and  fitting  to  deal  on  that  occasion  with  the 
thorny  subject  of  discipline  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  had 
laid  down  with  the  support  of  the  best  educationists  in  India 
rules  for  future  guidance  in  all  Government  and  aided  and 
affiliated  institutions.  Another  radical  defect  in  the  Indian 
educational  system, — a  defect  inevitable  under  the  conditions 
of  the  country, — is  that  it  is  one-sided.  There  is  the  keenest 
desire  on  the  part  of  great  numbers  of  the  community  for  the 
education  of  the  boys  as  the  best  means  for  insuring  a  live¬ 
lihood,  but  what  about  the  girls  1  Female  education  lags  far 
behind,  and  considering  the  status  and  social  condition  of  women 
in  India  the  Government  can  only  press  it  forward  as  oppor¬ 
tunities  develope,  and  this  they  consistently  do.  The  subject  is 
mentioned  here  merely  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
educated  Hindu  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  leads 
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a  double  life.  The  women  of  his  household  belong  mentally  to 
a  different  era.  Their  superstitions  are  untouched,  their  caste 
prejudices  are  rampant,  their  religious  creed  is  based  on  the 
faith  of  thousands  of  years.  For  the  sake  of  his  domestic  peace 
the  man  conforms  at  home  to  all  the  practices  of  his  forefathers, 
but  with  his  fellows  he  is,  as  often  as  not,  ready  to  throw  caste 
and  creed  to  the  winds.  Hence  the  wise  and  moderating  in¬ 
fluence  of  sensible  educated  women  is  lacking  in  his  life.  His 
faith  in  the  old  Hindu  gods  has  vanished,  though  sometimes  b 
later  life  it  returns  with  redoubled  intensity.  The  Government, 
rightly  following  their  policy  of  non-interference  with  religious 
creeds,  have  no  religious  faith  to  offer  as  a  substitute.  With 
hb  mental  cables  parted  from  the  two  main  anchors  of  caste 
and  creed,  the  educated  Hindu  is  drifting,  drifting.  Whither  ? 
The  keenest  observers  are  at  fault.  A  consideration  of  the  trend 
of  the  native  press  may  lead  one  to  believe  that  it  is  towards  a 
troubled  sea. 

In  the  outpourings  of  the  native  press  are  mingled  both  the 
cause  and  the  effect  of  much  of  the  unrest  prevalent  among  the 
educated  classes  in  India.  Journalism  did  not  exist  before  the 
advent  of  the  Britbh,  and  after  it  had  sprung  into  existence  the 
good  people  in  England,  with  their  natural  lack  of  imagination, 
supposed  that  the  freedom  which  their  forebears  had  won  after 
long  years  of  probation  and  struggle  must  naturally  be  good 
for  the  many  races  of  India  to  whom  the  press  itself  was  an 
innovation,  and  who  were  unable  to  distinguish  between  Uberty 
to  do  right  and  licence  to  do  wrong.  The  Native  States  have 
been  under  no  such  benevolent  delusion.  In  those  regions, 
respect  for  law  and  order  and  reverence  for  the  powers  that  be 
must  be  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  newspaper  editor. 
To  the  normal  uneducated  Hindu  there  is  the  confident  belief 
that  ‘  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.’  And  even 
now  among  the  violent  diatribes  against  the  British  Government 
any  attack  on  the  King  himself  is  almost  unknown  and  pro¬ 
fessions  of  abstract  loyalty  are  of  common  occurrence.  A  good 
many  years  ago  a  native  newspaper  in  one  of  the  most  advanced 
of  the  Native  States  published  some  sarcastic  references  to  the 
Maharaja.  The  editor  was  promptly  warned  that  this  must  not 
occur  again  or  the  paper  woidd  be  suppressed.  Quite  recently  the 
Durbar — that  is,  the  native  government — of  the  great  State  of 
Mysore  published  an  order  condemning  the  character  of  certain 
pubUcations  in  a  native  paper  and  warning  the  editor  against 
a  similar  offence  in  future.  The  Maharaja  of  Kashmir  has 
recently  issued  the  following  notification,  which  he  has  ordered 
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should  be  circulated  through  his  State,  his  army  and  all  colleges 
and  schools : 

‘  I  notice  with  the  greatest  regret  that  some  disaffected  people  in 
the  Punjab  and  elsewhere  in  British  India  are  trying  to  vilify  the 
British  Government  by  misleading  and  exciting  the  ignorant  and  un¬ 
educated  masses  to  make  common  cause  and  adopt  a  defiant  attitude 
towards  Government.  So  much  so  that  during  the  last  year,  and 
more  particularly  recently,  most  unfortunate  and  highly  objectionable 
proce^ngs  have  taken  the  form  of  public  demonstration.  I,  how¬ 
ever,  hope  that  the  subjects  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  State,  loyal  and 
devoted  as  they  have  always  been  with  their  Chief  to  the  British 
Government,  will  look  with  the  utmost  contempt  and  disdain  on  such 
disloyal  agitators,  which  instead  of  proving  in  any  way  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  the  country  are  likely  to  lead  to  further  stringencies 
on  the  part  of  Government,  and  to  make  the  country  unhappy  as 
a  whole.  However,  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  poisonous  con¬ 
tagion  spreading  to  this  country,  on  account  of  its  close  proximity 
to  the  province  that  has  recently  shown  a  tendency  to  absorb  this 
poison  and  give  expression  to  it  in  a  most  objectionable  form.  I 
consider  it  necessary  that  people  living  in  the  territories  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir  State  should  know  that  I  strongly  condemn  such 
disloyal  movements,  and  earnestly  hope  that  the  people  will  use 
better  sense  and  judgement  to  consider  their  own  interest  as  well  as 
those  of  the  country.  With  a  view  therefore  to  safeguard  against 
the  possibility  of  any  similar  mischief  working  itself  through  the 
subjects  of  this  State,  and  thus  disturbing  their  peace  and  content¬ 
ment,  it  is  hereby  notified  for  general  information  that  any  person 
found  to  have  any  dealings  directly  or  indirectly  with  any  disloyal 
or  seditious  movement,  or  to  have  even  taken  interest  in  or  expressed 
sympathy  with  persons  connected  or  associated  with  such  move¬ 
ment,  will  be  subject  to  the  severest  punishment  that  the  Durbar 
can  under  political  law  inflict.  Persons  making  any  speech,  either 
in  public  or  private,  or  even  holding  private  meetings  to  cause  any 
kind  of  disaffection  or  public  demonstration  of  individual  feelings  or 
discontent,  will  be  equally  severely  dealt  with.  * 

Such  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  Chief  or  his  Government  in 
a  Native  State  is  regarded  as  perfectly  right  and  proper  by  the 
native  community,  educated  and  uneducated,  and  the  very 
newspapers  which  in  British  territory  raise  a  violent  outcry 
against  any  proposal  to  limit  the  liberty  or  licence  of  the  press 
do  not  even  comment  on  the  restrictions  and  penalties  which 
are  imposed  beyond  the  British  border. 

The  native  press  showed  a  strong  tendency  to  seditious  pro¬ 
paganda  even  in  Lord  Lytton’s  time,  and  the  Press  Act  IX  of  1878 
was  passed  to  check  it.  The  essential  feature  of  this  law  was 
that  the  Government  were  empowered  to  take^executive  action 
in  the  case  of  seditious  publications,  and  any  editor  or  publisher 
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aggrieved  thereby  was  left  to  seek  his  remedy  by  a  suit  in  the 
civil  Court.  As  the  law  now  stands  the  procedure  is  reversed, 
and  the  Government  can  proceed  only  by  a  public  prosecution 
under  the  Penal  Code,  which  attracts  universal  attention  and 
enables  the  offender  to  pose  as  a  martyr  before  his  country¬ 
men.  Lord  Lytton’s  Act  was  called  ‘  An  Act  for  the  better 
‘  control  of  Publications  in  Oriental  languages,’  and  the  preamble 
ran  : 

‘  Whereas  certain  publications  in  oriental  languages  printed  or 
circulated  in  British  India  have  of  late  contained  matter  likely  to 
excite  disaffection  to  the  Government  or  antipathy  between  persons 
of  different  races  or  religious  sects  in  British  India,  or  have  been  used 
as  means  of  intimidation  or  extortion ;  and  whereas  such  publica¬ 
tions  are  read  by  large  numbers  of  ignorant  and  unintelligent 
persons,  and  are  thus  likely  to  have  an  influence  which  they  other¬ 
wise  would  not  possess,  and  whereas  it  is  accordingly  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  tranquillity  and  for  the  security  of  Her 
Majesty’s  subjects  and  others  to  confer  on  the  Executive  Govern¬ 
ment  power  to  control  the  printing  and  circulation  of  such  publica¬ 
tions,  it  is  hereby  enacted  as  follows.’ 

The  Act  empowered  a  magistrate,  with  the  sanction  of  the  local 
Government,  to  call  on  the  printer  and  the  publisher  of  a 
vernacular  newspaper  to  enter  into  a  joint  and  several  bond, 
(a)  not  to  print  or  publish  anything  hkely  to  cause  disaffection 
to  the  Government  or  antipathy  between  persons  of  different 
races  or  religions,  and  (6)  not  to  use  the  newspaper  to  intimidate 
or  blackmail  any  person.  If  the  terms  of  the  bond  were  infringed 
there  was  on  the  first  occasion  to  be  a  public  warning  issued  in 
the  official  gazette  and  posted  up  at  the  newspaper  office,  and 
if  the  offence  were  repeated  the  amount  of  the  bond  was  liable 
to  forfeiture  and  all  the  plant  of  the  newspaper  to  confiscation. 

This  salutary  and  by  no  means  oppressive  law  was  repealed 
in  1882  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Hartington,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  some  similar  provisions  might 
not  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs  be  re-enacted  under 
those  of  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Morley.  It  is 
no  secret  that  native  editors  are  occasionally  unscrupulous 
enough  to  intimidate  and  blackmail  rajas  and  other  gentlemen 
of  position.  Subscription  for  a  number  of  copies  of  the  news¬ 
paper  is  one  of  the  least  objectionable  means  of  securing  im¬ 
munity  from  abuse  in  the  paper.  Too  many  of  the  editors  seem 
to  have  little  or  no  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  or 
even  the  truth  of  what  they  publish,  while  some,  especially 
in  Bengal  and  Bombay,  publish  thinly  veiled  sedition  carefully 
worded  so  as  to  secure  immunity  from  the  criminal  law.  The 
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native  press  aims  at  creating,  not  at  reflecting,  public  opinion. 
The  violent  language  of  the  native  press  is  no  new  thing,  but 
it  grows  worse  from  year  to  year.  Thus  ten  years  ago  one  of 
the  Bombay  papers  published  the  following  imaginary  address 
from  the  Mahratta  hero  Shivaji,  who  is  supposed  to  be  looking 
down  from  heaven : 

‘  Alas !  all  my  forts  which  cost  me  much  trouble  and  expense 
to  build  are  dismantled  and  lie  in  ruins.  The  wealth  of  the  country 
is  being  drained  away  by  foreigners.  Health  and  plenty  have  left 
the  land,  and  famine  and  pestilence  are  reigning  in  their  place.  My 
trusty  followers  are  now  in  a  state  of  abject  starvation,  and  the 
Brahmins  whom  I  revered  as  my  religious  preceptors,  are  sent 
to  jail.  The  sacred  cow,  whom  I  worshipped  as  my  mother  and 
preserved  at  the  peril  of  my  life,  is  now  being  daily  slaughtered  at 
the  shambles.  Injustice  is  rampant  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  since 
the  Europeans  (accused  of  murdering  natives)  are  acquitted  on  such 
frivolous  pleas  as  that  the  deceased  came  running  voluntarily  in 
the  range  of  the  gun,  or  that  he  was  mistaken  for  a  bear,  or  that  he 
happened  to  have  an  enlarged  spleen.  The  modesty  of  native 
females,  in  whose  defence  a  thousand  swords  would  once  have 
gushed  out  of  their  scabbards,  is  now  outraged  on  the  railways.  Ye 
eunuchs  !  how  do  you  brook  this  ?  Go,  demand  redress.  What  a 
change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  native  chiefs  !  They  have  all 
become  craven-hearted,  and  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  treated 
seem  to  resemble  the  kings  on  the  chessboard.  Give  my  compli¬ 
ments  to  your  present  rulers,  and  say  that  I  knew  them  once  as  petty 
traders,  and  could  then  easily  have  driven  them  back  to  their  native 
country,  but  like  a  magnanimous  Hindu,  I  forbore,  and  thus 
conferred  great  obligations  upon  them.  Tell  them,  therefore,  that 
in  common  gratitude  I  expect  them  to  make  their  subjects,  who 
are  my  descendants,  happy.’ 

The  Bengal  newspapers  had  not  developed  active  disloyalty 
ten  years  ago.  Thus  a  Bengal  newspaper  in  July  1897  wrote  : 

‘We  would  not  have  revolted  against  the  British  Government 
even  if  we  had  power  to  defeat  it.  Rebellion  alone,  and  even  success¬ 
ful  rebellion,  does  not  pay.  We  must  have  a  sovereign — we  must 
have  someone  to  rule  us.  Where  is  this  ruler  to  come  from  ?  Every 
man  among  the  Hindus  cannot  be  a  king.  The  very  question 
of  sovereignty  will  lead  to  a  quarrel  among  ourselves,  as  everyone 
of  us  will  try  to  become  the  ruler  of  the  country.  Not  to  speak  of 
the  Anglicised  Hindus,  there  is  none  among  us  who  can  be  raised 
to  the  mgnity  of  kingship.’ 

These  truthful  reflections  were  forgotten  last  year  when  a 
prominent  agitator  was  crowned  with  flowers  and  was  saluted  as 
the  King  of  Bengal.  Fortunately  some  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
still  survives  in  India,  and  the  kingship  was  shuffled  off  amid 
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universal  laughter.  Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
in  India  an  attempt  to  break  through  the  Hindu  traditions  of 
loyalty  to  the  reigning  power  was,  it  is  said,  made  by  Bal 
Gangadhar  Tilak,  one  of  the  Bombay  agitators,  and  Lala 
Lajpat  Rai  of  the  Punjab,  who  has  recently  been  deported  to 
Mandalay.  These  men,  in  the  Congress  Committee,  so  the  press 
reported,  opposed  sending  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  Prince 
and  Princess,  but  they  were  outvoted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

The  following  extract  from  a  Bombay  newspaper  of  last 
February  shows  how  the  jaundiced  eye  now  looks  on  even  the 
friendly  contests  in  sports  between  Europeans  and  Hindus  : 

‘  In  the  cricket  match  between  the  Europeans  and  the  Hindus 
the  latter  were  victorious.  This  victory  is  considered  as  a  great 
triumph  by  some.  How  can  cricket  save  a  country  ?  These  are 
not  times  for  us  to  play  cricket.  So  long  as  we  have  got  the  chains 
of  slavery  round  our  feet,  we  must  think  only  of  breaking  them  and 
of  nothing  else.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  Englishmen  that  we  should 
be  engaged  in  play,  as  that  will  prevent  us  from  thinking  about 
our  country’s  salvation.  We  must  feel  shame,  not  pride,  in 
winning  such  matches.  Mazzini  never  played  cricket.  As  early  as 
sixteen  he  donned  mourning  costume  on  account  of  the  dependent 
condition  of  Italy.  Countries  are  saved  only  by  men  like  Mazzini, 
and  not  by  those  who  by  playing  cricket  help  to  augment  the  drain 
of  crores  of  rupees  from  this  country  to  England.’ 

The  following  exaggerated  heroics  contributed  to  a  Bombay 
newspaper  in  April  last  were  called  forth  by  what  is  known  as 
the  Barisal  affair,  in  which  the  police  dispersed  a  procession 
headed  by  a  prominent  agitator,  fearing  rightly  or  wrongly  that 
it  would  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Such  hysterics  make  the 
onlooker  despair  of  a  sane  future  for  a  people  who  have  so  little 
sense  of  proportion : 

‘  The  Englishman  who  for  near  six  hundred  years  fought  for 
freedom  :  .  .  has  deliberately  chosen  to  play  before  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  civilised  world  the  n  le  of  a  monstrous,  bloodthirsty,  despic¬ 
able  tyrant.  .  .  :  But  three  short  days  ago  the  Premier  of  Natal 
said  that  the  recent  interference  of  the  Imperial  Government  was 
unwarranted,  and  that  they  intended  to  do  what  they  conceived 
to  be  their  duty,  even  if  they  were  called  bloodthirsty  murderers. 
And  what  may  this  vaunted  duty  be  ?  It  is  the  monstrous  sin  of 
declaring  the  overlordship  of  the  white  man  over  his  black  brother, 
the  Satanic  crime  of  sucking  the  very  life  blood  of  the  black  races 
in  order  to  fatten  upon  it.  :  :  ;  Is  not  the  Englishman  in  India 
a  brother  of  the  white  man  in  the  Dark  continent  ?  Have  they  not 
together  taken  an  oath  on  the  Gospel  of  that  literary  prostitute, 
that  rhyming  clown — Rudyard  Kipling — to  carry  the  white  man’s 
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burden  ?  The  burden  of  crime,  of  sin,  of  inhumanity.  .  .  . 
0  God,  are  the  lives  of  thy  children — black  though  they  be— of 
such  little  value  that  the  white  man  may  trample  them  under  his 
murderous  foot  ?  There  comes  the  whisper  of  consolation  from 
above.  Listen  to  that  Divine  message,  ye  suffering,  tortured, 
gagged  nations  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  From  aloft  the  azure  sky  comes 
the  thrilling,  vivifying,  thunderous  message, 

Ttie  whites  would  not  be  wolves 
But  that  they  see  the  blacks  are  sheep. 

Take  heart,  ye  gagged  black  peoples  of  the  earth.  He  that  sits 
on  high  hath  spoken.  .  .  .  Suffering  may  be  the  badge  of  all  your 
tribe,  but  not  suffering  unto  death,  not  suffering  unto  annihilation. 
The  olive  branch  of  peace  has  been  your  offering,  but  cruel  hands 
have  cut  down  that  sacred  emblem.  Let  your  hands  now  wield 
something  else — something  that  will  vomit  out  tongues  of  fire 
the  moment  it  comes  in  contact  with  injustice,  inhumanity,  tyranny 
and  torture.’ 

The  following  outburst  is  taken  from  a  Bengal  newspaper 
published  in  June  last : 

‘A  new  spirit  has  awakened  in  the  country.  Those  who  are 
animated  by  this  new  spirit  have  vowed  that  before  they  die  they 
shall  see  India  obtain  her  emancipation.  That  immortal  idea, 
that  heavenly  message,  we  proclainn  We  are  firmly  resolved  to 
see  India  free  before  we  die.  What  are  the  preparations  being 
made  therefor  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  boycott  of  the  feringhi  and 
the  acceptance  of  the  swadeshi.  The  feringhi  shall  have  to  be 
boycotted  in  society,  in  religion,  in  manners,  and  customs,  in  social 
intercourse,  in  education,  in  commerce,  in  every  department  of 
life.  If  the  feringhi’s  assistance  is  required,  it  will  be  enough  if 
for  money  like  a  servant  he  is  made  to  manufacture  machinery  and 
do  the  like  duties.  Do  not  feringhi  bandsmen  supply  music  on  the 
occasion  of  marriages  ?  ’ 

The  ‘  Empire  ’  newspaper  of  May  20  has  a  sensible  comment : 

‘  A  suggestion  which  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  pathetic 
is  made  by  the  newly  established  vernacular  paper,  the  “  Navasakte.” 
This  is  that  British  goods  should  be  boycotted  so  as  to  benefit  the 
commerce  of  Germany,  Russia,  Japan.  The  writer  defends  this 
by  saying  that  it  is  better  to  have  three  or  four  foreign  rulers  instead 
of  one,  and  is  apparently  under  the  impression  that  if  British  trade 
can  be  frozen  out,  it  will  be  possible  to  play  off  German  and  Russian 
commercial  interests  against  the  British  Raj.  It  is  conceivable  that 
a  boycott  might  be  carried  out  on  these  lines  ;  but  once  the  Germans 
or  Russians  were  installed  as  overlords  of  India,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  national  movement  would  have  to  face  rougher  experiences 
than  it  has  had  to  put  up  with  during  the  last  few  years !  It  would 
be  a  case  of  decapitation  and  not  deportation.’ 

VOL.  CCVI.  NO.  CCCC.\XII.  u 
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The  seditious  articles  are  usually  written  with  care,  so  as  to 
go  as  near  as  possible  to  a  criminal  offence  without  actually 
committing  it.  Government  will  not  prosecute  unless  prac¬ 
tically  certain  on  the  advice  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  that 
a  conviction  will  ensue.  Occasionally  an  editor  passes  the 
border  line  and  is  prosecuted.  Thus  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Bhala  ’ 
newspaper  was  prosecuted  last  year  for  an  article  called  a  ‘  Durbar 
‘  in  Hell,’  which  represented  the  British  as  securing  the  succession 
to  the  kingship  of  hell  by  excelling  all  other  nations  in  cruelty 
and  wickedness.  The  editor  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
six  months’  imprisonment  and  a  line  of  Rs.  1000  (66Z.).  The 
motto  at  the  head  of  the  newspaper  was  a  verse  which  may 
be  thus  translated : 

*  One  should  die  for  the  sake  of  religion. 

While  dying  one  should  kill  all : 

While  killing  one  should  take  back 
One’s  own  longdom.* 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  all  the  foregoing  extracts  are 
from  the  newspapers  of  Bengal  and  Bombay.  The  fact  is  that 
the  extremists  in  sedition  and  in  violent  language  are  found 
chiefly  among  the  Bengalis  and  the  Mahrattas  of  Bombay. 
The  Punjab,  as  recent  events  have  shown,  is  beginning  to  1^ 
affected,  as  are  the  United  Provinces,  while  Madras  had  given  no 
overt  signs  of  disaffection  until  the  foolish  speeches  of  the  Bengah 
Babu  Chandra  Bepin  Pal  a  short  time  ago  excited  a  number 
of  feather-headed  students  to  riotous  behaviour. 

A  review  of  the  present  situation  in  India  would  be  very 
imperfect  if,  after  drawing  attention  to  the  sedition  and  dis¬ 
loyalty  of  the  extreme  section  of  the  educated  Hindus,  it  omitted 
to  take  into  consideration  the  opinions,  hopes,  and  aspirations  of 
the  loyal  members  of  the  advanced  party  among  them.  Leaving 
the  rabid  outpourings  of  the  Bengali  agitator,  with  his  suggestion 
of  the  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  white  goats  {scilicet  Europeans) 
at  the  bloodstained  shrine  of  Kali  in  Calcutta,  it  is  instructive 
to  note  the  utterances  of  some  of  the  prominent  Hindus  in  the 
South  of  India.  The  Presidency  of  Madras  has  been  the  birth¬ 
place  of  such  Hindu  statesmen  as  Sir  Madhava  Rao,  Sir  Seshiali 
Sastri,  Sir  Seshadri  Iyer,  and  a  distinguishing  feature  in  most 
of  the  educated  Hindus  of  that  province  is  a  moderation  which 
is  too  often  lacking  among  the  Hindus  of  Bengal  and  Bombay. 
In  the  Southern  Presidency  annual  Provincial  Conferences  are 
held  in  centre  after  centre,  where  speeches  are  made  and  discus¬ 
sions  take  place  on  political,  municipal,  educational,  and  local 
affairs.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  these  meetings  in  England, 
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and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  examine  some  of  the  chief  pronounce¬ 
ments  at  the  conference  held  this  year.  The  meeting  place  was 
at  the  town-hall  in  the  sea-coast  town  of  Vizagapatam.  On 
the  wall  behind  the  platform  was  the  inscription  ‘  God  Save  the 
‘  King,’  and  under  it  ‘  Vande  Mataram  ’  [Hail  Motherland], 
The  Chairman  of  the  reception  committee,  a  member  of  the 
Madras  Legislative  Council,  in  welcoming  the  125  delegates  said 
that  to  deny  there  was  dissatisfaction  in  the  land  would  be  to 
conceal  the  truth,  and  that  there  was  not  at  present  much 
sympathy  between  the  European  residents  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country ;  but  to  assert  that  there  is  any  disloyalty  in  the 
land,  any  desire  among  any  section  of  the  people  to  overthrow 
or  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Government,  would  argue  in  the 
asserter  either  the  crassest  ignorance  of  Indian  thought,  feeUng, 
and  conditions,  or  the  most  reprehensible  malevolence  and  a 
desire  to  calumniate  a  whole  people  lest  their  aspirations  should 
in  the  near  future  receive  any  measure  of  fulfilment.  One  cause 
of  the  dissatisfaction  was  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
belittle  and  explain  away  the  terms  of  what  has  justly  been 
prized  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  India’s  liberties.*  To  crown  all 
there  had  been  the  fiscal  poUcy,  which  was  adopted  to  stifle  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the 
West,  witnessed  even  nowadays  in  the  imposition  of  excise  duties 
on  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  India,  and  the  solicitude  with 
which  Manchester  watches  the  health  of  the  operative  in  Bombay. 
But  he  was  a  robust  optimist  and  refused  to  believe  that  Great 
Britain,  the  mother  of  free  institutions  all  over  the  world,  would 
abandon  the  wisdom,  statesmanship,  and  lofty  ideals  which  had 
characterised  her  past.  After  condemning  the  Government  of 
India  for  the  deportation  of  La j  pat  Rai  and  for  restricting  the 
freedom  of  public  meeting  in  parts  of  North  India,  the  speaker 
said  that  his  dream  of  the  future  was  that  the  United  States 
of  the  British  Isles  and  India,  and  possibly  the  Colonies,  will  be 
a  dominating  and  irresistible  factor  in  the  world’s  poUtics,  with 
the  formation  of  self-governing  autonomous  States  in  India, 
Europe,  and  elsewhere,  united  under  a  common  sovereign  power, 
providing  for  mutual  protection  and  expansion. 

The  President  of  the  Conference,  an  ex-member  of  the  Madras 
Legislative  Coxmcil,  addressed  himself  to  the  same  topic — the 


*  The  reference  is  to  Lord  Curzon’s  Budget  speech  of  1905, 
in  which  he  drew  attention  to  the  words  in  the  Queen’s  Proclama¬ 
tion  of  1858  requiring  proper  qualifications  of  education,  ability, 
and  integrity  as  the  pre-requisite  for  free  and  impartial  admission 
to  the  p\mlic  service. 
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unrest  in  the  land — which  he  said  it  was  the  interest  and  duty 
of  Indians  as  of  the  Government  to  diminish.  He  said  that 
notwithstanding  the  declarations  of  eminent  British  statesmen 
that  India  ought  to  be  administered  for  the  good  of  the  Indians, 
it  is  a  patent  fact  that  the  attitude  adopted  has  been  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  Indian  interests  to  the  interests  of  England.  Even  in 
the  days  of  the  Moghul  Emperors  the  highest  administrative 
posts,  both  civil  and  military,  were  open  to  all  the  natives  of 
the  country  alike.  It  is  true  that  Indians  at  present  almost 
exclusively  fill  the  lower  ranks  of  the  services  under  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  this  cannot  of  itself  efface  the  stamp  of  inferiority— 
it  is  by  virtue  of  necessity  they  are  so  employed.  The 
Executive  Councils  and  all  the  higher  appointments  throughout 
India  which  involve  initiation,  direction,  and  supervision  are 
reserved  almost  exclusively  for  Europeans.  The  complaint 
is  more  against  the  system  and  policy  of  the  Government  than 
with  the  Europeans  who  have  to  carry  out  the  details  of 
administration.  The  ordinary  Indian  is  certainly  not  without 
his  share  of  the  prevalent  discontent.  The  burden  of  ever- 
increasing  taxation  and  the  annoyance  caused  by  the  officious 
interference  of  the  numerous  departments  of  the  Government 
with  his  everyday  fife,  do  not  fail  to  produce  in  him  a  sullen 
discontent.  Once  the  Indian  Demos  is  aroused  to  realise  the 
full  extent  of  the  evils  consequent  on  foreign  domination, 
English  rule  in  India  will  be  brought  face  to  face  with  difficulties 
which  England’s  power  and  diplomacy  will  not  be  able  to  meet. 
If  there  is  in  the  country  a  body  of  persons  entitled  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  mass  of  the  Indian  population  it  is  certainly 
the  educated  Indians  who,  born  and  bred  in  the  country,  five 
and  move  amidst  its  peoples,  and  not  the  members  of  the  over¬ 
praised  Indian  Civil  Service  who,  however  efficient  they  may 
be  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  are  but  temporary 
sojourners  here,  coming  from  a  foreign  land  and  anxiously 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they  will  be  able  to  spend 
the  evening  of  their  days  in  their  native  country.  The 
Government  should  heed  the  voice  of  the  educated  classes 
and  not  taunt  them  with  being  a  small  section  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  whose  views  are  not  entitled  to  weight  and  whose  repre¬ 
sentations  may  be  safely  ignored.  The  speaker  then  referred  to 
the  rise  of  Japan  to  the  front  rank  of  nations,  to  the  slow 
awakening  of  slumbering  China,  to  the  peaceful  revolution 
which  has  established  a  Parliament  in  Persia,  to  the  progress  of 
Afghanistan  imder  the  Amir.  Politically  the  ideal  is  self- 
government,  the  ideal  of  autonomy.  The  actual  form  may  be 
left  to  the  future  to  decide.  The  more  important  question 
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is  the  method  to  be  adopted  to  qualify  for  self-government. 
There  are  some  who  consider  that  no  good  will  ever  come  out  of 
England,  and  that  the  goal  cannot  be  reached  without  abjuring 
every  connexion  with  the  British  Government  and  making  the 
government  of  the  country  by  Englishmen  almost,  if  not  quite, 
impossible.  Those  who  advocate  this  line  of  conduct  pursue 
a  policy  of  despair.  They  entirely  ignore  the  past  and  present 
conditions  of  the  country  and  the  value  that  should  be  attached 
to  the  security  of  life  and  property  and  to  the  repression  of 
lawlessness.  They  would  be  acting  against  their  best  interests 
if  they  did  anything  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  race  hatred  and 
weaken  the  forces  of  law  and  order.  The  true  relationship 
between  Europeans  and  Indians  should  in  all  fields  be  one  of 
‘  manly  comradeship,’  as  pointed  out  by  the  Governor  of  Madras, 
Sir  Arthur  Lawley.  The  speaker  went  on  to  urge  the  need  for 
a  reformed  system  of  education  for  boys  and  girls  on  national 
lines  not  in  opposition  to,  but  distinct  from,  the  English  system. 
The  defects  in  the  educated  Indians  ‘  so  rhetorically  depicted  by 
‘  Lord  Curzon  are  due  to  the  natural  difficulty  involved  in  the 
‘assimilation  of  foreign  language,  foreign  thought,  and  foreign 
‘  ideals,  which  are  in  no  way  rendered  to  harmonise  with  the 
‘  life  and  civilisation  of  the  people.’  They  were  deeply  grateful 
to  Government  for  what  they  have  done  in  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Western  thought  and  Western  civilisation  have  conferred 
on  them  the  great  blessing  that  their  eyes  have  been  opened, 
and  they  can  see  what  is  needed  to  inaugurate  a  system  of 
education  which  will  build  up  the  national  life.  In  such  a 
system  the  English  language  would  not  have  a  predominant 
place.  In  any  system  of  national  education,  religious  and 
moral  training  must  find  a  proper  place,  for  ‘  education  without  a 
‘religious  basis  is  like  building  a  house  without  foundations.’ 
Spiritual  discipline  is  the  rock  on  which  true  progress  rests,  and 
without  it  all  achievements  in  different  walks  of  life,  however 
ostensibly  dazzling  and  glorious,  will  in  the  long  run  do  more 
to  hamper  and  ruin  than  to  help  and  strengthen.  England  had 
given  India  peace  and  security  of  life  and  property  and  unified 
it  territorially.  She  has  conferred  blessings  on  India  which 
India  can  never  forget  and  for  which  India  cannot  be  too 
thankful. 

A  letter  of  much  interest  from  the  President  of  the  year  before 
was  read  at  the  Conference.  He  said  that  the  unrest  was  due 
to  the  growing  and  expanding  consciousness  that  India  is 
governed  primarily  in  the  interests  of  England,  and  that  when 
Indian  and  English  interests  clash,  as  they  must  in  certain 
directions,  the  former  must  go  to  the  wall.  Nobody  could  deny 
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that  England  has  discharged  her  noble  mission  of  civilising 
India  with  splendid  success.  But  nobody  believed  that  it  has 
been  a  work  of  philanthropy  without  reference  to  the  advantage, 
the  greatness,  and  the  glory  of  England.  The  preaching  of 
Swaraj  [autonomy]  among  a  people  of  diverse  nationalities  and 
faiths,  infinite  divisions  of  caste  and  all  stages  of  civilisation, 
speaking  a  Babel  of  languages,  where  the  smallest  group  has  not 
learnt  to  govern  itself  with  uniform  moderation  and  judgement, 
is  to  teach  the  hearer  to  shoot  at  the  stars.  If  they  had  autonomy 
to-morrow,  in  the  quarrel  as  to  who  should  govern  and  who  obey, 
chaos  would  reign  supreme,  or  they  would  submit  to  a  despotism 
worse  than  any  it  had  been  their  lot  to  bow  to.  Boycott  of 
foreign  goods,  even  if  successfully  carried  out,  without  the  means 
and  the  knowledge  and  the  combination  needed  to  enable 
production  of  anything  in  their  stead,  as  the  failure  of  the  pettiest 
industrial  undertaking  on  every  side  abundantly  proved,  would 
be  a  curse  and  no  blessing.  In  their  perversity  some  desired  to 
add  a  rider  to  the  boycott  of  English  goods  in  the  shape  of  a 
boycott  of  schools  and  colleges  and  of  all  honorary  employments, 
as  if  Government  and  not  they  and  their  children  would  be  the 
sufferers.  And  yet  this  exhibition  of  midsummer  madness  goes 
the  round  of  the  country,  gathering  adherents,  who  fail  to  see 
that  it  is  no  part  of  wisdom  to  cut  your  own  throat  to  spite  your 
neighbour. 

Sentiment  rules  the  world,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  amid 
much  that  is  wild  and  fantastic  there  is  also  much  that  merits 
kindly  sympathy  in  the  natural  aspirations  of  the  speakers  for 
national  greatness  in  the  future.  The  grateful  references  of  both 
speakers  and  writer  to  the  good  that  English  rule  has  effected 
in  India  are  worthy  of  note  in  comparison  with  the  sedition 
of  many  Bengali  speakers  and  of  so  much  of  the  native  press  in 
Bengal  and  Bombay.  But  a  curious  fact  must  now  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  connexion  with  this  Provincial  Conference  in  Madras. 
The  chairman,  the  president,  the  ex-president,  and  all  the 
speakers,  with  one  or  possibly  two  exceptions,  were  Brahmins, 
and  so  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  were  the  great  majority  of 
the  125  delegates.  If  they  are  orthodox  Brahmins,  it  is  a 
question  whether  any  one  of  these  gentlemen,  who  in  all  sin¬ 
cerity  preach  universal  brotherhood  and  a  single  nationality  for 
all  India,  could  so  far  escape  the  thraldom  of  race  and  caste 
as  to  incur  ceremonial  defilement  by  putting  out  his  hand  to 
save  a  woman  of  the  despised  and  outcast  race  of  Pariahs  from 
being  run  over  by  a  cart.  Emancipation  will  come  in  time, 
but  its  progress  is  slow.  The  Brahmin  belongs  by  race  to  a 
literary  priesthood.  In  the  south  of  India  he  is  never  a  soldier. 
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still  less  a  sailor,  and  never  holds  the  plough  or  engages  in  any 
manual  labour  whatever.  The  different  sub-castes  or  clans 
among  them  cannot  intermarry,  and  have  their  own  dissensions. 
Two  of  these  clans  have  had  violent  disputes  and  lawsuits  as  to 
whether  the  three  perpendicular  coloured  caste-marks  on  the 
foreheads  of  the  idols  of  Vishnu  should  cease  opposite  the 
eyebrows  or  be  carried  down  to  a  point  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  nose.  All  or  almost  all  the  speakers  at  the  Conference  and 
most  of  the  delegates  are  lawyers,  who  make  a  comfortable 
income  out  of  the  education  and  the  legal  system  provided  by 
the  British  Government ;  and  if,  as  some  of  them  assert,  there 
is  discontent  among  the  uneducated  Hindus,  it  is  partially  due 
to  the  litigation  which  some  of  the  lawyers  encourage  and  by 
which  they  all  live.  Their  ideal  of  autonomy  would  be  a 
Government  by  Brahmins  for  Brahmins,  with  a  paid  army  to 
light  for  them  and  with  the  lower  castes  to  perform  all  the  duties 
which  are  repugnant  to  themselves.  One  of  the  speakers  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  rise  of  the  Japanese  to  a  place  among  the  great 
nations  of  the  earth,  but  the  last  thing  the  Brahmins  would 
do  would  be  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Samurai,  the  exclusive 
warrior  clan  in  Japan,  and  to  sacrifice  both  caste  and  wealth  on 
the  altar  of  patriotism.  The  Brahmin,  gentle,  kindly,  polished, 
and  intellectual  as  he  usually  is,  is  liable  like  other  Hindus  to 
be  stirred  by  fanaticism  from  the  nether  depths.  If  there  are 
anti-cow-killing  riots  between  the  Hindus  and  the  Mahomedans, 
and  the  Brahmin  magistrate  has  the  nerve  to  face  the  com¬ 
batants,  it  is  hard  for  him  to  hold  the  balance  true,  while  the 
European  has  no  inclination  to  be  partial  to  one  side  rather  than 
the  other.  The  burning  of  the  widow  at  the  funeral  of  a  deceased 
husband  still  occasionally  takes  place  in  some  parts  of  India, 
not  without  the  connivance  of  local  officials.  Curious  mani¬ 
festations  of  fanaticism  occur  from  time  to  time  which  the 
authorities  cannot  regard  with  indifference.  Some  years  ago  a 
Hindu  in  one  of  the  hill  districts  of  Southern  India  announced 
himself  to  be  an  incarnated  god,  promised  to  those  who  would 
follow  him  an  earthly  paradise,  and  that  the  British  troops 
could  not  stand  against  him  as  their  bullets  would  turn  to 
water.  He  attracted  thousands  to  his  standard  and  commenced 
his  reign  by  murdering  two  policemen.  The  District  Magistrate 
and  lus  officers  only  captured  the  impostor  and  dispersed  his 
followers  by  the  promptest  and  moat  vigorous  action. 

Last  year  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  a  Swimi  {i.e.  religious 
devotee)  named  Krishnamurti — presumably  from  his  name 
a  Brahmin — came  to  a  station  named  Was  id  with  a  chief 
disciple  and  several  other  followers.  He  was  under  a  vow  of 
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silence  and  lived  for  some  days  in  a  ruin  outside  the  village, 
while  his  disciples  impressed  the  people  with  his  extreme  sanctity, 
so  that  he  was  regarded  with  the  utmost  awe.  Near  the  ruin 
was  a  pit  about  12  feet  deep  and  5  feet  wide.  In  the  bottom 
of  this  pit  the  holy  man  lit  a  sacrificial  fire  which  he  kept  burning 
for  two  days  and  nights,  thereby  working  the  villagers  up  to  a 
state  of  much  excitement.  On  the  third  day  he  gathered  the 
people  round  him  and  heaped  fuel  of  wood  and  butter  on  the 
fire.  He  then  wrote  on  the  palm  of  his  hand  that  he  was  just 
setting  off  to  heaven  {simrga),  and  anyone  who  pleased  might 
follow  him.  His  chief  disciple  repeated  this  to  the  villagers. 
The  two  then  turned  and,  calling  the  congregation  after  them, 
deliberately  cast  themselves  into  the  fiery  pit.  They  were  fol¬ 
lowed  headlong  by  five  women  and  three  men.  The  men  seem 
to  have  followed  to  try  to  save  their  wives,  and  the  seven  human 
bodies  which  preceded  them  must  have  damped  the  flames,  for 
two  out  of  the  three  were  pulled  out  alive,  though  severely  burnt. 
The  remaining  eight  persons  were  burnt  to  death. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  unrest  and  disaffection 
among  the  educated  Hindus  are  universal,  though  undoubtedly 
they  are  extensive  and  extending.  The  contented  people  being 
contented  naturally  keep  silence.  In  India  as  elsewhere  it  is  the 
discontented  who  are  noisy  and  troublesome,  and  who  in  their 
excitement  and  in  the  unchecked  freedom  of  speech  and  print, 
which  for  the  first  time  in  history  they  enjoy,  often  say  in 
emulation  of  one  another  much  more  than  in  their  sober  moments 
they  would  be  ready  to  repeat.  A  good  deal  of  the  outpouring 
resembles  the  language  used  against  each  other  during  the 
Eatanswill  election  of  immortal  fame  by  the  rival  editors  who 
nevertheless  managed  to  live  together  in  the  same  town. 

But  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  there  is  a  very  great  deal 
of  undoubted  disloyalty  and  sedition  which  would  lead  to 
mutiny  and  widespread  bloodshed  if  left  imchecked,  as  the 
recent  events  in  Rawul  Pindi  to  the  north  of  India,  and  in  the 
quiet  town  of  Cocanada  to  the  south,  have  abundantly  shown. 
A  man  must  be  far  advanced  in  hatred  against  the  British 
who  can  write  in  a  BengaU  paper  in  the  following  strain  of  the 
Lady  Dufferin  Fund,  which  was  originated  by  a  woman  with  the 
sole  desire  to  benefit  suffering  women  throughout  India,  which 
has  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  of  women  in  childbirth  and 
ameliorated  the  trials  of  thousands  more.  This  is  the  Bengali 
editor’s  view : 

*  A  number  of  English  ladies  studied  medicine  in  England  and  took 
their  degrees.  But  as  their  countrymen  had  no  faith  in  their  skill 
and  would  not  therefore  avail  themselves  of  it,  they  began  to  starve. 
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Just  then  some  English  philanthropists  stepped  forth  and  shed 
tears  over  the  miseries  of  Hindu  ladies  who  they  alleged  would 
rather  die  than  be  treated  by  male  doctors.  Upon  this  lie  was 
founded  those  huge  shams — the  Dufferin  Fund  Hospitals — and  a 
large  number  of  the  starving  medical  women  of  England  were  put 
in  charge  of  them,  though  equally  and  perhaps  better  qualihed 
persons  were  available  in  this  country  for  the  purpose,’ 

But  granting  that  the  contented  classes  make  no  sign,  we  have 
still  another  perplexity  to  face.  Why  is  it  that  almost  all  the 
Hindu  newspapers  take  the  same  tone  ?  In  England  there  is 
hardly  any  political  policy  put  forward  that  does  not  readily 
find  opponents  who  take  a  keen  delight  in  advocating  the  opposite 
view.  In  India  natural  timidity  and  the  fear  of  public  onslaughts 
in  the  press  keep  the  orderly  and  loyal  in  regrettable  silence  as 
to  their  feelings  and  as  to  their  reprobation  of  the  seditions. 
Last  year,  however,  a  very  notable  exception  took  place,  which 
was  almost  without  precedent.  The  Parsis  who  make  their 
headquarters  in  Bombay  are  like  the  Bengalis  in  owing  everything 
to  the  British  rule,  but  unlike  the  Bengalis  they  have  a  wonderful 
capacity  for  trade,  business,  and  industrial  enterprise.  Early  in 
May  last  year  a  very  prominent  Parsi,  Mr.  Shapurji  Barucha, 
chairman  of  the  Bombay  Native  Share  and  Stockbrokers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  made  a  notable  speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association.  He  said : 

‘  The  Bengalis,  who  have  amassed  or  squandered  the  unearned  in¬ 
crement  on  land  for  the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years,  have  not  enriched 
our  country  with  a  single  great  industry.  The  partition  of  Bengal 
has,  as  they  say,  aroused  the  deepest  emotions.  One  would  have 
thought  their  children  would  have  leapt  forth  in  the  shape  of  offers 
of  crores  to  help  the  swadeshi  movement  and  swadeshi  industries. 
The  only  children  they  gave  birth  to  are  windbags  of  words,  heroics, 
theatricals,  and  occasional  riots  so  long  as  there  was  no  blood 
spilt,  for  the  Babu  is  afraid  of  the  sight  of  blood ;  and  if  India  has 
some  day  to  fight,  the  brave  wiry  Mahratta  will  look  in  vain  for 
the  dead  or  wounded  body  of  a  Babu  on  the  stricken  field ;  if  he 
finds  one,  it  will  be  with  a  wound  in  the  back.  The  people  of  this 
Presidency,  the  Hindus,  the  Mussulmans,  and  the  Parsis  always 
were  considered  level-headed  men,  and  until  within  recent  years 
if  they  had  grievances  to  redress  or  legislation  to  oppose,  represen¬ 
tations  were  made  to  Government  in  language  of  moderation,  of 
transparent  honesty  and  good  faith,  supported  by  arguments  that 
had  not  a  tinge  of  casuistry.  If  the  replies  were  unfavourable  they 
were  couched  in  a  kindly  and  conciliatory  tone,  with  the  regret 
that  they  were  unable  to  concede  our  wishes,  and  our  relations 
remained  as  friendly  as  before.  The  present  generation  seems  to  be 
cultivating  the  art  of  how  to  put  Government  in  antagonism  with 
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the  people  by  inflation  of  language  and  arguments  aimed  to  score 
a  verbal  victory.  At  present  the  greatest  exponent  of  that  art  is  the 
Hon’ble  Mr.  Gokhale,  and  he  is  opposed  to  the  traditions  of  Shun- 
kerseth,  Telang,  and  Ranade.  In  our  social  amenities  and  club 
fellowship — not  to  go  further  owing  to  our  caste-bound  religion — 
there  is  a  growing  aloofness  now  which,  I  hope,  may  not  lead  to 
separation  or  divorce.  It  is  all  owing  to  the  growing  virulence  and 
violence  of  Congress  literature,  and  I  suspect  it  is  now  the  tail  that 
wags  the  dog.  Bombay  stalwarts  are  trailed  behind  Babu  trawlers, 
otherwise  how  could  one  occount  for  Bombay  men  joining  in  the 
apotheosis  of  that  shoddy  Mr.  Banerji  who  writes  himself  down  as 
prophet,  saint,  martyr,  and  patriot,  and  who  makes  that  most  blas¬ 
phemous  comparison  between  himself  and  Christ  at  the  court  of 
Pontius  Pilate  ?  Had  a  stranger  at  this  time  gone  into  the  province 
of  Bengal  and  taken  his  information  about  the  state  of  Inma  from 
the  columns  of  the  “  Bengalee  ”  and  the  “  Patrika  ”  he  would  have 
returned  to  his  country  under  the  impression  that  the  people  of 
India  were  seething  with  discontent  and  disaffection,  and  that  they 
were  on  the  verge  of  rebellion.  Of  course,  we  know  it  is  the  gentle 
Babu’s  way.’ 

Mr.  Barucha  was  of  course  rewarded  by  much  violent  abuse 
in  return  for  his  mercilessly  caustic  attack  on  the  Bengalis, 
but  a  good  many  Bengal  newspapers  were  taken  aback  by  having 
the  war  of  words  thus  carried  into  their  own  country.  A 
Mahratta  paper  of  Bombay  swelled  the  chorus  of  abuse  by 
remarking,  ‘  we  look  on  Mr.  Shapurji  Barucha’s  speech  as 
‘  remarkable  because  it  appears  to  us  to  be  a  colossal  instance 
*  of  rabidity,  impudence,  and  irrelevancy,  all  combined  into  one.’ 
Sic  VOS  non  vohis  f  It  would  have  been  well  for  the  country 
if  some  of  the  sober  Indians  of  light  and  leading  had  taken 
heart  of  grace  from  Mr.  Barucha,  and  had  expressed  their  views 
in  moderate  but  convincing  language  for  the  benefit  of  their 
educated  fellow-countrymen.  But  until  quite  recently  the 
old  silence  of  the  loyalists  has  resumed  its  sway,  as  regards 
any  public  expression.  Since  the  deportation  of  the  agitator 
Lajpat  Rai  from  the  Punjab,  meetings  of  the  Hindus  have  been 
held  who  have  dissociated  themselves  from  the  political  pro¬ 
paganda  against  the  British.  The  Sikhs  at  the  Golden  Temple 
of  Umritsar  have  done  the  same.  In  the  south  of  India  the 
Maharaja  of  Bobbili  has  published  a  letter  of  excellent  advice 
to  students,  and  many  other  communications  from  Indians  to 
the  press  show  that  some  of  the  sensible  but  ordinarily  silent 
educated  class  have  been  roused  to  speak  out.  Still  more 
recently  a  number  of  the  chief  Maharajas  of  Bengal,  headed 
by  the  enlightened  Maharaja  of  Burdwan,  and  supported  by 
a  hundred  ^other  members  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  have 
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issued  a  joint  manifesto  dissociating  themselves  from  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  rancour  and  ill-feeling  of  the  seditious  agitators. 

A  native  member  of  the  Staff  of  the  Maharaja  of  Benares, 
expressing  of  course  his  master’s  opinions,  wrote  to  the  ‘  Pioneer  ’ ; 

‘  The  greatest  mistake  which  the  average  Briton  commits  is  to 
think  that  India  is  a  country  just  like  England,  and  that  what  is 
true  of  England  must  be  true  of  India.  India  is  not  England  and 
never  shall  be.  I  do  not  deny  that  we  need  reform,  but  the  reform 
must  be  organic  and  not  revolutionary.  And  this  reform,  whenever 
it  comes,  will  come  from  the  nobility  and  aristocracy  of  the  country 
and  not  from  these  Bande-Matar am- wallahs  [Scilicet  Hail-mother 
fellows].  Journalism  no  doubt  is  a  very  honourable  vocation,  but 
here  in  India  (with  a  very  few  honourable  exceptions)  the  native 
press  is  really  loathed  and  despised  by  every  right-thinking  and 
honest  individual.  In  most  cases  it  is  conducted  by  youths  hardly 
beyond  their  teens,  with  no  educational  qualifications,  no  sense 
of  respectability,  and  who  not  infrequently  combine  in  their  own 
person  the  offices  of  a  proprietor,  editor,  manager,  publisher,  and 
printer.  These  papers  are  full  of  trash,  are  means  of  spreading  all 
sorts  of  lies,  vehicles  of  sedition  and  repositories  of  debasing  and 
immoral  advertisements.  These  shrewd  agitators  and  journalists 
are  the  real  pests  of  this  country,  and  if  the  country  is  once  freed 
of  them,  no  blessing  will  be  more  appreciated  by  the  people  at 
large.  ...  We  who  are  parents  and  who  have  children  to  educate 
are  beginning  to  be  anxious  at  the  tender  minds  of  our  young  boys 
being  spoiled  by  the  poison  of  the  infusion  of  disloyalty.  The 
boys  must  be  taught  discipline,  and  this  doctrine  must  be  engraved 
on  their  minds.  Any  boy  found  taking  part  in  any  political  move¬ 
ment  should  receive  a  fair  amount  of  whipping  in  the  first  instance, 
and  if  he  persists  in  following  the  evil  course  must  be  rusticated 
and  debarred  from  appearing  in  any  university  examination. 
Similarly,  a  school  or  college  taking  no  notice  of  such  conduct 
ought  to  be  at  once  disaffiliated.  A  little  determination  shown 
on  these  points  will  eradicate  the  evil  once  for  all.  ...  Do  not 
believe  that  because  a  man  talks  most  he  is  a  leader  of  society. 
The  real  representatives  of  the  people  are  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  this  country.  .  .  .’ 

A  very  distinguished  Indian  in  a  letter  {penes  nos)  written 
last  year,  says  : 

‘  An  educated  Indian  of  the  modern  day  is  as  a  rule  either  a  mala- 
fide  reader  of  official  utterances  and  writings,  including  legislative 
enactments,  or  a  malignant  critic  thereof.  Current  events  afford 
ample  proof  day  after  day  how  unsuitable  many  of  the  English 
institutions  are  to  India,  and  how  unwise  it  is  to  import  them 
into  the  administration  of  this  country.  I  for  one  am  not  an 
admirer  of  the  British  Constitution  and  of  Party  Government.  It 
is  all  more  or^less  the  result  of  historical  events  and  causes,  and 
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far  from  approaching  perfection  or  an  ideal  form  of  government. 
But  for  that  very  reason  my  admiration  for  the  British  nation 
and  race,  its  good  sense  and  character,  is  all  the  greater.  In  spite 
of  its  cumbrous  form  of  government,  England  is  by  far  the  best 
governed  country  in  the  world.  Why  ?  In  my  humble  opinion 
it  is  because  of  the  high  character  and  good  sense  of  the  British 
nation,  and  characteristics  which  cannot  be  implanted  in  India  by 
the  mere  spread  of  literary  education.  I  may  be  singular,  but  my 
idea  as  a  true  Hindu  is  that  God  has  blessed  India  by  relieving 
Indians  from  the  most  difficult  and  painful  task  of  governing  them¬ 
selves,  and  God  has  conferred  a  still  greater  blessing  on  India  by 
entrusting  that  task  to  the  English  nation.  It  is  my  fervent  prayer 
that  this  blessing  should  be  eternal  and  not  merely  temporary. 
Taking  all  in  all,  I  think  that  the  Indian  population  is  now  the 
most  peaceful,  and,  comparatively,  the  happiest  nation  in  the  world, 
in  spite  of  famines,  epidemics,  and  the  so-called  poverty.  If  what 
I  sincerely  regard  as  the  greatest  blessing  is  withdrawn  from  this 
land  at  some  time,  however  distant  it  may  be,  I  should  in  my  future 
existence  hold  the  British  nation  in  no  small  degree  responsible 
for  such  calamity,  resulting  chiefly  from  importing  into  this  land 
British  political  institutions  recklessly  and  without  sufficient  dis¬ 
crimination  and  safeguards.’ 

A  prominent  cause  of  the  unrest  among  educated  Hindus 
is  the  Indian  National  Congress  movement.  This  association 
was  started  in  1885,  and  has  held  an  annual  meeting  ever  since 
in  various  parts  of  India.  While  it  has  given  the  loyal  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  needs  of  India  and  of  expressing 
their  political  aspirations,  it  has  also  served  as  a  centre  for  the 
disaffected,  and  the  tendency  has  increased  for  the  tone  of  the 
latter  to  dominate  the  proceedings  of  the  whole.  The  members 
are  practically  self-elected  and  include  all  who  have  time, 
money,  and  inclination  to  travel  to  the  annual  place  of  meeting 
and  who  are  thus  in  no  sense  the  authoritative  representatives 
of  even  the  educated  class.  If  the  Congress  had  devoted  its 
energies  to  social  amelioration,  to  female  education,  to  the 
extension  of  elementary  education  among  the  masses,  to  the 
developement  of  trade  and  commerce,  much  good  might  have 
been  effected.  Its  aims,  unfortunately,  have  been  almost 
exclusively  set  upon  weakening  the  very  Government  which 
has  secured  peace  and  growing  prosperity  for  all  India.  The 
repeal  of  the  Arms  Act,  which  the  Congress  advocates,  would 
multiply  beyond  measure  crimes  of  violence,  whether  due  to 
robbery,  to  private  hate,  or  to  poUtical  conspiracy.  The  holding 
of  simultaneous  examinations  in  India  and  in  England  for 
admission  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service  would  speedily  diminish 
the  numbers  of  the  corps  d’elite  of  the  best  training  and  intellect 
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that  England  can  supply,  upon  whom  the  burden  of  main¬ 
taining  the  Pax  Britannica  by  wise  administration  mainly  rests. 
As  Nasrullah  Khan,  President  of  the  National  Mahomedan 
Association  at  Bombay,  says  in  his  pamphlet,  ‘  The  Rulers  and 
‘  the  Ruled :  ’ 

‘  In  a  civilian,  mere  ability  to  pass  an  intellectual  test  is  not  all 
that  is  wanted.  It  was  not  merely  the  aptitude  for  passing  examina¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  Englishman  that  brought  order  out  of 
chaos  in  India  and  gave  peace  to  the  people  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Empire.  .  .  .  Racial  jealousies  were  so  deeply 
rooted  that,  had  it  not  been  for  European  agencies,  the  two  large 
communities  of  the  Empire,  namely,  the  Hindus  and  the  Mahome- 
dans,  would  have  risen  against  each  other  in  open  arms.’ 

The  separation  of  Judicial  and  Executive  functions,  which  is 
strongly  advocated  by  the  Congress,  means  depriving  the  heads 
of  districts  and  their  coadjutors  of  their  magisterial  authority  and 
thus  weakening  their  power  of  dealing  with  crime  and  disorder. 
Recent  events  in  Bengal,  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  and  the 
Punjab  have  shown  how  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  such 
a  step  would  be.  Self-government,  which  is  sometimes  advocated 
on  the  lines  of  the  British  Colonies  and  involves  abdication  by 
the  British  of  direct  rule  and  the  maintenance  of  an  army  to 
support  native  rule,  is  another  ‘  plank  ’  of  the  association.  Lord 
Dufferin’s  remarks  on  the  Congress  in  his  speech  of  November  30, 
1888,  are  as  true  now  as  when  they  were  made  : 

‘  Some  intelligent,  loyal,  patriotic,  and  well-meaning  men  are 
desirous  of  taking  a  big  jump  into  the  unknown  by  the  application 
to  India  of  democratic  methods  of  government  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Parliamentary  system,  which  England  herself  only  reached 
through  the  discipline  of  many  centuries  of  preparation.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  people  of  England  will  not  readily  be  brought  to 
the  acceptance  of  this  programme.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole 
scheme  is  eminently  unconstitutional.  For  the  essence  of  con¬ 
stitutional  government  is  that  responsibility  and  power  should 
remain  in  the  same  hands.  .  .  .  Who  are  those  who  defend  the 
scheme  ?  They  are  gentlemen  of  whom  I  desire  to  speak  with  the 
greatest  courtesy  and  kindness,  for  they  are  most  of  them  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  system  of  education  which  we  have  ourselves  carried 
on  during  the  last  thirty  years.  .  .  .  Out  of  a  population  of 
200,000,000,  only  a  very  few  thousands  may  be  considered  to  possess 
an  adequate  qualification  ...  for  taking  an  intelligent  view  of 
intricate  and  complicated  economic  and  political  questions.  .  .  . 
Row  could  any  reasonable  man  imagine  that  the  British  Government 
would  be  content  to  allow  this  microscopic  minority  to  control  the 
administration  of  that  majestic  and  multiform  Empire  ?  ...  In 
the  present  condition  of  India  there  can  be  no  real  or  effective 
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representation  of  the  people  .  .  .  When  the  Congress  was  first 
started,  it  seemed  as  if  that  body  directed  its  attention  to  the 
consideration  of  social  reform,  and  that  like  a  similar  congress  in 
England,  it  might  prove  of  assistance  to  the  Government  and 
of  great  use  to  the  citizens.  I  cannot  help  expressing  regret 
that  they  consider  momentous  questions  e^ncerning  the  welfare  of 
millions  of  their  fellow-subjects  beneath  notice.  It  is  a  still  greater 
matter  for  regret  that  the  members  of  the  Congress  are  answerable 
for  the  distribution — as  their  officials  have  boasted — among 
thousands  of  ignorant  and  credulous  men  of  publications  animated 
by  a  very  questionable  spirit  and  whose  manifest  intention  is  to 
excite  the  people  against  the  public  servants  of  the  Crown  in  this 
country.’ 

The  great  achievements  of  Lord  Curzon’s  viceroyalty,  and 
the  completion  of  the  twelve  important  reforms,  which,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  labours  of  Hercules,  were  his  self-imposed 
task,  were  not  effected  without  the  accompaniment  of  greatly 
increased  discussion  and  criticism  and  mental  activity  generally 
among  the  educated  portion  of  the  native  community.  Three 
measures  in  particular,  all  of  proved  necessity,  excited  much 
angry  criticism  and  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  unrest  of  the  class  in  question.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  formation  of  the  new  Province  of  Eastern  Bengal 
and  Assam  by  the  addition  to  the  Chief  Commissionership  of 
Assam  of  certain  districts  of  the  Province  of  Bengal.  This 
so-called  ‘  Partition  of  Bengal  ’  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
overwhelming  burden  thrown  upon  the  Bengal  Government 
through  the  administrative  needs  of  an  unwieldy  and  densely 
populated  Province.  Even  as  reduced  in  size  the  Province  of 
Bengal  covers  141,580  square  miles  with  a  population  of  fifty-four 
millions  of  people,  or  an  area  20,000  miles  greater  than  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  a  population  greater  by  twelve  millions. 
These  facts  alone  are  sufficient  to  show  the  unreasonableness 
of  the  factious  opposition  raised  by  so  many  of  the  excitable 
educated  BengaU  Hindus,  prominent  among  whom  were 
Calcutta  lawyers  who  feared  that  many  of  the  legal  cases  that 
had  hitherto  come  to  them  would  be  transferred  to  the  Courts 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  enlarged  Province. 

The  second  measure  was  the  reform  of  the  universities,  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  legislative  measure  known  as  Act  VIII.  of  1904. 
This  law  was  the  outcome  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  which  was 
presided  over  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Thomas)  Raleigh,  the  legal  member 
of  the  Governor-General’s  Council,  and  which  visited  and  took 
evidence  at  all  the  university  towns.  It  reformed  the  Senates  of 
the  universities,  limited  the  number  of  Fellows  to  a  hundred,  and 
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their  tenure  of  office  to  three  years.  It  remodelled  the  Syndi¬ 
cates  and  made  the  Government  the  final  authority  in  affiliating 
or  disafiiliating  the  colleges  and  in  recognising  the  schools,  thus 
insuring  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  standard  of  efficiency  in 
all  educational  institutions  desiring  to  obtain  degrees  for  its 
alumni  or  pecuniary  aid  from  the  State.  Provision  was  made 
for  the  framing  of  rules  to  regulate  all  minor  matters.  Experi¬ 
ence  had  shown  that  it  was  necessary  for  Goveriunent  to  take 
powers  to  reform  the  working  of  at  least  one  of  the  universities, 
namely  Calcutta,  and  the  general  law  was  necessarily  made 
applicable  to  all. 

The  third  measure  was  ‘  the  Official  Secrets  Act.’  This  was 
originated  by  military  considerations,  as  it  was  found  necessary 
to  deal  with  persons  found  photographing  or  sketching  works 
of  defence  in  various  parts  of  India.  It  was  also  decided  that 
power  should  be  taken  to  deal  with  persons  pubUshing  secret 
papers,  civil  as  well  as  miUtary,  of  which  they  had  improperly 
obtained  possession. 

The  native  press  with  few  exceptions  made  these  measures  the 
text  of  much  violent  abuse  of  Lord  Curzon,  and  showed  how 
incapable  the  editors  were  of  taking  wide  views  of  public  necessi¬ 
ties.  The  Viceroy’s  address  at  the  Convocation  of  the  Calcutta 
University  in  February  1905  ‘  to  the  undergraduate  body  ’ 
on  the  value  of  truthfulness  was  also  the  occasion  for  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  silly  outburst  on  the  part  of  the  native  press.  The  sting 
of  that  speech  might  perhaps  have  been  removed  by  a  reference 
to  English  shortcomings  in  the  matter ;  but  if  Lord  Curzon,  as 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  were  to  think  proper  to 
address  the  graduates  as  well  as  the  undergraduates  of  that 
ancient  school  of  learning  on  the  same  subject,  the  press  of  this 
country,  in  so  far  as  they  discussed  the  matter  at  all,  would  say 
that  the  advice  was  excellent  and  that  if  everybody  else  would 
also  give  heed  to  it,  the  country  would  be  all  the  better.  Many 
of  the  educated  Indians  are  much  too  thin-skinned  and  sensitive. 
They  remind  one  of  Mr.  Hannibal  Chollop’s  warning  to  Martin 
Chuzzlewit :  ‘  We  are  the  intellect  and  virtue  of  the  earth,  the 
‘cream  of  human  nature,  and  the  flower  of  moral  force.  Our 
‘  backs  is  easy  ris.  We  must  be  cracked  up,  or  they  rises  and  we 
‘  snarls.’ 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  bearing  and  attitude  of  Euro¬ 
peans  towards  the  natives  of  India  have  perceptibly  added 
to  the  present  unrest  among  the  educated  class.  The  native 
population  generally  is  singularly  tolerant  of  the  preaching 
of  missionaries,  especially  if  they  make  no  converts,  but  the 
Mahomedans  are  less  so  than  the  Hindus.  Christian  missionaries 
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usually  perform  their  duties  with  much  consideration  and  tact, 
and  with  rare  exceptions  are  greatly  respected  by  the  people 
among  whom  they  hve  and  work.  If  natives  of  India  were  to 
preach  in  English  villages  the  superiority  of  the  Moslem  creed 
or  of  the  worship  of  Vishnu  and  Siva  over  Christianity,  there 
would  be  more  overt  excitement  in  a  week  than  there  is  in 
India  in  years.  Yet  discontent  smoulders  at  times  below  the 
quiet  surface  in  India.  Ten  years  ago  a  native  newspaper  in 
Bombay  gave  as  the  first  cause  of  discontent  in  India,  ‘the 
‘  insults  which  the  Christian  missionaries  offer  to  the  religions 
‘  of  the  Indians  by  preaching  against  them  in  streets  and  near 
‘  their  places  of  worship.’  In  the  recent  riots  at  Rawul  Pindi, 
which  were  ostensibly  assigned  to  a  certain  Canal  Colonisation 
Bill,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  American  mission  building,  the 
contents  of  which  were  destroyed. 

As  far  as  social  matters  are  concerned,  the  time  has  long 
passed  by  since  Europeans  hesitated  to  offer  to  shake  hands 
with  a  Brahmin  because  the  latter  would  be  polluted  by  the 
touch  and  require  ceremonial  purification  before  he  could  eat 
or  drink.  But  discordance  on  many  similar  matters  must 
long  continue.  The  Hindu  who  has  studied  in  England  will 
eat  with  Europeans,  so  will  some  of  the  class  educated  in  India. 
The  orthodox  Hindu  will  not.  Travelling  together  in  the  same 
railway-carriage  may  be  objectionable  to  both  parties.  The 
Englishman  may  refresh  himself  with  sandwiches  of  beef,  which 
are  an  abhorrence  to  the  Hindu ;  or  of  ham,  which  are  an  abhor¬ 
rence  to  the  Mahomedan ;  and  drink  whisky,  which  is  odious 
to  both.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indian  may  chew  betel-nut, 
and  the  mastication  and  the  red  liquid  on  teeth  and  lips  are 
disgusting  to  the  European.  The  EngUshman  may  take  off  his 
coat  and  waistcoat  when  travelUng  in  the  hot  weather.  The 
Hindu  may  take  off  his  turban  and  let  down  the  long,  black  hair 
from  the  unshaven  half  of  his  head,  and  tuck  up  his  bare  feet  in 
the  cushions.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  this.  It  is  a  mere 
matter  of  training  and  habit,  and  as  such  it  is  offensive  to  the 
European.  As  to  hauteur,  the  lawyers  and  the  merchants  who 
have  daily  business  dealings  with  the  natives  are  free  from  it ; 
if  some  civilian  officers  have  it  as  the  result  of  official  position, 
the  native  official  is  usually  a  great  deal  worse.  The  Indian 
who  has  been  educated  at  home,  and  has  associated  there 
with  Europeans  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  must  feel  pained 
when  he  returns  to  his  own  country  to  find  that  the  Euro¬ 
peans  form  a  community  of  their  own  to  which  access  on 
equal  terms  is  practically  barred.  The  magistrate  whose 
experience  of  natives  is  coined  to  the  cases  that  come  before 
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him  in  court  is  apt  sometimes  to  suppose  that  all  Indians  are 
of  the  same  character,  forgetting  that  a  magistrate  in  England 
would  form  a  very  erroneous  opinion  of  the  British  race  if  he 
based  it  on  the  doubtful  characters  that  came  before  him  in  the 
course  of  his  official  duties.  The  district  officer,  whether  magis¬ 
trate  or  revenue  collector  or  both,  is  just,  but  might  easily  in 
many  cases  be  more  sympathetic.  It  is  the  behef  of  the  ordinary 
villager  in  the  .justice  of  our  rule  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  our  strength.  Hence  the  almost  universal  experience  of  dis¬ 
trict  officers  that  natives  will  come  to  them  and  beg  them  to  try 
cases  in  person  and  not  refer  them  for  trial  to  the  native  officer. 
The  native,  in  short,  comes  to  the  European  officer,  the  foreigner, 
for  protection  and  justice  against  his  own  fellow-countrymen. 
The  Enghshman  may  be  and  sometimes  is  misled,  but  he  wants 
to  do  justice  if  he  can,  and  he  will  do  it  promptly  without  the 
dilatoriness  that  is  so  frequently  a  native  characteristic.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  made  a  shrewd  and  accurate  diagnosis  of  the 
situation  during  his  visit  to  India  when  he  said  that  more 
sympathy  was  needed  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled. 

There  is  one  great  and  closely  compacted  body  of  about  fifty 
millions  of  the  population  of  British  India,  the  educated  members 
of  which  with  the  rarest  exceptions  stand  quite  aloof  from 
the  restless  agitation  and  sedition  of  so  many  of  the  educated 
Hindus.  These  are  the  Mahomedans,  and  it  is  a  question  of 
some  interest  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  their  singular  isolation. 
The  Mahomedans  are  not  dominated  and  divided  by  an  elaborate 
ramification  of  caste  rules  affecting  their  entire  social  and 
religious  life.  Apart  from  the  purely  sectarian  differences 
between  the  Sunnis  and  the  Shiahs  it  is  possible  for  the 
Mahomedans  to  form  a  united  body  with  a  common  aim  and 
under  a  common  guidance,  and  western  education  does  not 
necessarily  cut  them  adrift  from  social  and  rehgious  ties  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Hindu.  The  radical  difference  between  them  and 
the  Hindus  hes  in  their  religion,  which  prevents  any  permanent 
union  and  co-operation  with  a  polytheistic  people.  If  the  Jew 
of  old  time  regarded  the  worship  of  Baalim  and  Ashtoreth  as 
an  abomination,  so  does  the  modern  Mahomedan  regard  the 
worship  of  Vishnu  and  Siva  and  Kali.  And  the  monotheism 
of  the  Mahomedan  is  also  repellent  to  the  polytheistic  Hindu. 
Everyone  has  heard  of  instances  of  Mahomedan  fanaticism, 
especially  in  the  North  of  India.  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  many 
to  learn  that  the  Hindu  may  develop  a  fanaticism  as  fierce  and 
absorbing,  and  all  the  more  intense,  because  the  Mahomedans 
kill  and  eat  kine  which  are  sacred  to  the  Hindus.  IjCss  than 
two  years  ago  a  curious  case  of  mmder  was  tried  before  the 
VOL.  CCVI.  NO.  CCCC.V.Vll. 
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Sessions  Judge  of  Guntur  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  The 
evidence  showed  that  a  constable  on  the  way  to  his  police-station 
met  the  accused,  a  Hindu  religious  mendicant,  and  on  inquiring 
where  he  came  from  was  told  in  reply,  ‘  From  the  slaughter  of  a 
‘  Mahomedan.’  The  man’s  clothes  and  hands  were  bloody,  and 
so  was  an  iron  bar  which  he  carried.  Before  the  magistrate  he 
confessed  bis  crime  and  gloried  in  it,  declaring  that  he  hated  all 
Mahomedans  and  was  hated  by  them,  and  Avould  confess  a 
thousand  times  that  he  had  killed  his  victim.  He  described 
how  he  leaped  on  the  Mahomedan,  who  was  merely  watching 
a  garden,  ‘  as  a  tiger  seizes  a  cow,’  strangled  him,  and  then  beat 
him  with  the  iron  bar.  He  also  killed  a  sheep  because  it  belonged 
to  this  man  of  cursed  faith.  He  took  the  victim’s  clothes  to  the 
temple,  and  offered  homage  to  the  shades  of  the  cattle  that  had 
been  killed  in  a  neighbouring  slaughter-house.  The  murderer 
was  convicted  and  hanged  after  the  sentence  of  death  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  High  Court.  What  permanent  concord 
can  there  be  between  races  that  are  divided  by  so  deep-rooted 
an  animosity  as  is  here  disclosed  ? 

Again,  the  Mahomedans  as  a  rule  are  slower-witted  than 
the  Hindus,  and  cannot  contend  with  them  on  equal  terms 
in  the  scholastic  examinations  by  which  the  English  in  their 
wisdom  have  hitherto  as  a  rule  determined  the  fitness  of  their 
Indian  fellow-subjects  to  share  in  the  public  administration 
and  government  of  the  country.  Yet  the  Mahomedans  know, 
and  the  Hindus  know  too,  that  if  it  came  to  fighting,  the 
Mahomedans  would  immediately  take  the  upper  hand  and  reduce 
the  Hindus  to  subjection  as  they  have  done  before.  Even  the 
Mahomedan’s  devotion  to  his  religion  tells  against  him  in  the 
examination  room  :  for  he  is  required  to  spend  long  hours  in 
learning  the  Koran  by  heart,  while  his  agile  Hindu  comjKjtitor 
has  no  such  religious  burden  to  carry,  and  devotes  the  same  time 
to  obtaining  a  mastery  of  the  English  language  and  of  the  subjects 
that  wdll  insure  him  university  success.  Although,  as  remarked 
above,  the  Mahomedan  religion  presents  no  essential  barrier  to 
a  Western  education,  the  ignorance  and  conservatism  of  the 
Moulvies,  stereotyped  through  hundreds  of  years,  has  led  to 
doctrinal  interpretations  that  discouraged  if  they  did  not  actually 
forbid  the  imported  scholastic  studies  of  the  West.  To  this 
impediment  was  added  another,  arising  from  a  natural  venera¬ 
tion  for  the  traditions  pf  the  past  and  for  the  treasures  of  a 
copious  and  valued  literature.  Thus  from  a  variety  of  causes 
the  Mahomedan  has  always  held  aloof  from  the  Hindu  and  to  a 
lamentable  extent  from  the  education  provided  by  the  English 
Government,  which  made  no  widespread  and  systematic  en* 
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deavour  to  modify  its  system  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  great  body 
of  the  population.  The  attitude  of  the  ruling  race  seemed  to  be, 
‘here  are  schools  and  the  means  of  a  sound  education  as  we 
‘  interpret  it :  take  it  or  leave  it  as  you  choose.’  If  the  educated 
Mahomedans  are  not  permeated  with  discontent,  no  thanks  are 
due  to  the  Government  that  adopted  methods  and  principles 
which  in  actual  practice  specially  favoured  the  Hindu.  Yet  it 
is  the  educated  Hindus  who  provide  the  discontented  and 
seditious  class  and  not  the  Mahomedans.  The  latter  have 
quietly  noted  the  hostility  exhibited  to  Mahomedan  employes 
by  the  more  numerous  Hindus  in  the  public  offices,  and  have 
seen  more  or  less  clearly  that  union  with  the  Hindus  in  political 
agitation  will  not  serve  their  own  interests,  and  hence  the  Hindu 
propaganda  has  made  but  little  progress  in  Mahomedan  circles. 
The  attitude  of  the  educated  and  more  intelligent  portion  of 
their  community,  especially  in  Northern  India,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  line  of  their  own  in  maintaining  a  loyal  dependence  upon 
Government,  has  been  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  one  man. 
Sir  Syed  Ahmed,  who  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life,  from 
1875  until  his  death  in  1898,  to  the  creation,  maintenance,  and 
success  of  the  Anglo-Mahomedan  College  at  Aligarh.  Sir  Syed 
and  the  small  band  of  friends  who  supported  him  realised  that 
to  bring  their  race  into  harmony  with  the  modern  conditions 
of  life  and  civilisation  a  new  departure  was  needed ;  that  an 
education  must  be  given  to  the  rising  generation  which  would 
recognise  the  advance  of  science  since  medieval  times,  and 
which  would  place  the  youth  of  the  present  day  in  contact  and 
sympathy  with  the  history,  literature,  and  philosophy  of  other 
countries  without  excluding  their  own.  The  new  movement 
excited  much  vehement  antagonism  among  the  partisans  of  the 
old  school  and  of  the  traditional  orthodoxy,  and  the  old  feelings 
have  not  even  yet  altogether  disappeared  in  the  older  men  who 
have  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  the  change.  Not  very  long 
ago  a  worthy  old  laudator  temporis  acti,  when  supporting  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  a  very  distinguished  officer  for  presiding  at  the 
prize-giving  of  a  Mahomedan  College,  ejaculated,  ‘  I  have  known 
‘many  improvements  in  my  time,  and  they  have  all  been  for 
‘  the  worse  !  ’  Sir  Syed  Ahmed  and  his  friends  persevered,  and 
the  number  of  students  in  the  Aligarh  College  rose  steadily  from 
sixty-six  in  1875  to  703  in  1903.  His  political  programme  for 
the  Mahomedans  was  expressed  in  one  word,  ‘  education.’  He 
wished  their  energies  to  be  concentrated  on  raising  the  moral 
and  intellectual  standard  of  his  co-religionists.  To  disseminate 
these  views  he  established  the  annual  Mahomedan  Educational 
Conference  in  1886,  whose  sole  business  was  to  inquire  into  and 
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discuss  the  social  and  educational  condition  of  his  co-religionists 
and  awaken  them  to  the  strenuous  effort  of  a  new  intellectual 
life.  The  Hindu  agitation  against  the  killing  of  kine,  which  was 
rampant  about  this  time,  co-operated  with  the  ever-present 
religious  antagonism  to  alienate  Mahomedan  sympathies  from 
the  Hindus  and  transfer  them  to  the  English.  This  was  one 
of  Sir  Syed  Ahmed’s  aims ;  he  taught  throughout  his  career 
that  the  Mahomedans  would  find  their  best  friends  among  the 
‘  People  of  the  Book,’  and  that  the  hostility  due  to  temporary 
rivalry  should  be  obliterated.  In  December  1887  he  delivered 
a  philippic  against  the  Indian  National  Congress,  which  led  to 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  almost  every  Mahomedan  of  any 
note  from  that  association.  Last  year  in  defiant  response,  as 
it  were,  to  the  seditious  propaganda  of  the  Hindu  Bengalis 
and  their  efforts  to  undo  the  enlargement  of  Assam  which  was 
so  favourable  to  the  huge  population  of  poor  Mahomedans  in 
Bengal,  there  came  the  political  awakening  of  the  Mahomedan 
population  throughout  India.  It  has  already  been  remarked 
above  that  owing  to  absence  of  caste  and  to  the  tenets  of  a 
religion  passionately  cherished  by  all,  the  Mahomedans  are  capable 
of  forming  a  united  body  with  a  common  aim  and  under  a 
common  guidance.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  India 
this  union  was  achieved.  They  took  no  counsel  with  the  Hindus 
and  set  themselves  in  direct  opposition  to  the  tactics  of  the 
latter,  which  lay  in  exciting  religious  animosity  and  political 
passion  against  British  rule.  They  appointed  a  thoroughly 
representative  body  from  all  Mahomedan  centres  throughout 
India,  sought  and  obtained  the  Viceroy’s  permission  to  lay  their 
views  before  him,  and  then  urged  their  claims  with  a  wisdom 
and  moderation  in  striking  contrast  to  the  tone  of  the  Hindu 
National  Congress.  They  began  by  expressing  gratitude  for 
‘  the  peace,  security,  personal  freedom,  and  liberty  of  worship  ’ 
which  they  enjoyed.  They  urged  that  the  Mahomedans  of  India, 
numbering  more  than  the  entire  population  of  any  firat-class 
European  Power,  except  Russia,  might  justly  lay  claim  to 
adequate  recognition  as  an  important  factor  in  the  State ;  that 
the  position  accorded  to  the  Mahomedan  community  in  any  kind 
of  representation,  direct  or  indirect,  should  be  commensurate 
not  merely  with  their  numerical  strength,  but  also  with  their 
political  importance,  and  the  value  of  the  contribution  they 
make  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  while  some  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  position  they  occupied  in  India  over  a 
century  ago,  the  traditions  of  which  have  not  faded  from  their 
memories.  They  hinted  a  doubt  as  to  the  suitability  of  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions  to  the  Indian  people,  and  feared  that  in 
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the  absence  of  the  greatest  care,  forethought,  and  consideration 
in  adapting  such  institutions  to  the  social,  religious,  and  political 
conditions  obtaining  in  India,  their  national  interests  would 
be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  an  unsympathetic  majority.  They 
begged  that  Mahomedans  should  be  given  a  full  and  fair  repre¬ 
sentation  among  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Chambers, 
for,  they  said,  ‘  Even  in  the  provinces  in  which  Mahomedans 
‘  constitute  a  distinct  majority  of  the  population,  they  have  too 
‘often  been  treated  as  though  they  were  inappreciably  small 
‘factors  that  might  without  unfairness  be  neglected.’  They 
prayed  that  as  it  was  no  longer  the  case  that  qualified  Mahomedans 
were  not  forthcoming  as  candidates  for  the  public  service,  a  due 
proportion  of  members  of  their  community  should  now  be 
employed  in  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  official  appointments, 
including  the  highest  iudgeships,  and  drew  attention  to  the 
political  significance  Oi  the  monopoly  of  all  official  influence 
by  the  Hindu  nationality  alone,  which  resulted  from  the  action 
of  the  competitive  system.  They  discussed  the  formation  of 
Municipal  and  District  Boards.  They  prayed  that  if  ever  one 
or  more  Indian  members  were  appointed  to  the  Viceroy’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Council,  the  claims  of  the  Mahomedans  might  not  be  over¬ 
looked,  and  after  expressing  their  aspirations  for  a  Mahomedan 
University,  they  closed  with  an  assurance  of  their  unswerving 
loyalty  to  the  Throne.  Lord  Minto’s  reply  showed  that  he 
realised  to  the  full  the  great  importance  of  the  cause  which  had 
led  the  Mahomedans  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India 
to  unite  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  in  presenting  a  state¬ 
ment  of  their  claims  to  the  representative  of  the  King.  He  was 
of  course  unable  to  make  any  detailed  promises,  but  he  expressed 
his  entire  agreement  with  their  contention  that  the  position 
of  their  community  in  Municipal  and  District  Boards  and  in 
Legislative  Councils  should  be  estimated  not  merely  on  their 
numerical  strength,  but  in  respect  of  political  importance  and 
the  service  rendered  to  the  Empire.  The  Viceroy  continued  : 

‘  I  make  no  attempt  to  indicate  by  what  means  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  communities  can  be  obtained,  but  I  am  as  firmly  convinced 
as  I  believe  you  to  be,  that  any  electoral  representation  in  India 
would  be  doomed  to  mischievous  failure  which  aimed  at  granting 
a  personal  enfranchisement  regardless  of  the  beliefs  and  traditions  of 
the  communities  composing  the  population  of  this  Continent.’ 

Special  significance  attaches  to  the  words  in  which  Lord  Minto 
indicated  his  insight  into  the  present  condition  of  India.  He  said : 

*  You  have  addressed  me,  gentlemen,  at  a  time  when  the  political 
atmosphere  is  full  of  change.  We  all  feel  it.  It  would  be  foolish  to 
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attempt  to  deny  its  existence.  Hopes  and  ambitions  new  to  India 
are  making  themselves  felt.  We  cannot  ignore  them.  We  should 
be  wrong  to  wish  to  do  so.  But  to  what  is  all  this  unrest  due  ? 
Not  to  the  discontent  of  misgoverned  millions :  I  defy  anyone 
honestly  to  assert  that ;  not  to  any  uprising  of  a  disaffected  people ; 
it  is  due  to  that  educational  growth  in  which  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  population  has  as  yet  shared,  of  which  British 
rule  sowed  the  seed,  and  the  fruits  of  which  British  rule  is  now 
doing  its  best  to  foster  and  to  direct.  There  may  be  many  tares 
in  the  harvest  we  are  now  reaping ;  the  Western  grain  which  we 
have  sown  may  not  be  entirely  suitable  to  the  requirements  of 
the  people  of  India,  but  the  educational  harvest  will  increase  as  years 
go  on,  and  the  healthiness  of  the  nourishment  it  gives  will  depend  on 
the  careful  administration  and  distribution  of  its  products.’ 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  that  Lord  Minto’s  Government  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  have  to  solve.  The  first  function  of  a  government  is 
the  preservation  of  law  and  order.  They  will  no  doubt  punish 
with  exemplary  severity  all  attempts  to  cause  mutiny  among 
our  native  troops,  and  if  like  punishment  could  be  inWcted  on 
those  who  with  impish  malice  circulate  among  the  ignorant 
and  credulous  population  the  infamous  lie  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  intentionally  propagating  the  plague  by  poisoning  the 
wells,  it  would  be  better  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  The  Government  of  India  have  withdrawn 
all  restrictions  on  Local  Governments  as  to  initiating  prosecu¬ 
tions  under  the  Indian  Penal  Code  for  sedition  and  incitement 
to  mutiny,  whether  in  the  press  or  in  any  other  way.  They 
have  also  issued  through  Sir  Herbert  Risley,  the  Secretary  in 
the  Home  Department,  a  circular  letter  to  all  Local  Govern¬ 
ments  and  Administrations  on  the  action  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
schools  and  colleges  from  being  utilised  for  political  propaganda 
to  the  detriment  of  discipline  and  loyalty  among  the  boys 
and  students.  It  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  instructions.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  if  firmly  carried  out  they  will  have  a 
most  beneficial  effect.  Where  Government  have  to  take  action 
by  cancelling  grants-in-aid  the  remedy  will  be  prompt  and,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  effective.  WTiere  action  has  to  be  taken  by  the 
university  concerned,  it  will  be  seen  whether  the  reforms 
introduced  by  Lord  Curzon  in  the  Constitution  of  Senate  and 
Syndicate  will  enable  those  bodies  to  act  with  successful  vigour. 

There  remains  the  much  larger  question  as  to  what  can  be  done 
to  meet  the  natural  aspirations  of  the  Indians  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  education  which  we,  in  pursuance  of  a  deUberate 
policy,  have  offered  them.  The  situation,  perplexing  as  it  is,  has 
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been  created  by  ourselves.  If  the  natives  of  India  were  like 
ourselves  we  should  not  be  ruling  India  at  the  present  day,  and 
yet  it  seems  only  reasonable  that  thoroughly  fit  and  qualified 
men  selected  from  among  them  should  be  brought  into  closer 
touch  with  the  rulers  of  the  country.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ? 
Last  year  Lord  Minto,  who  fully  realised  that  the  time  had  come 
for  important  developments  in  the  administrative  machinery, 
appointed  four  members  of  his  Executive  Coimcil  to  consider 
and  report  what  might  wisely  be  done  to  meet  present  needs. 
The  report  was  considered  by  the  Government  of  India  and  a 
despatch  was  sent  home  to  the  Secretary  of  State  with  recom¬ 
mendations  to  which  the  Viceroy  made  a  guarded  reference  in 
his  Legislative  Council.  The  field  of  action  was  then  transferred 
to  the  India  Office  and  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Morley 
examined  the  whole  situation  frankly  and  fearlessly  in  his 
Speech  on  the  Indian  Budget  of  June  6.  His  general  statements 
were  most  reassuring  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  our 
great  dependency,  and  who  have  its  interests  and  those  of  our 
own  country  at  heart.  He  begged  the  members  of  the  House 
to  use  the  language  of  reserve  in  speaking  of  Indian  affairs, 
as  the  discussions  in  Parliament  are  followed  with  interest 
not  only  by  the  loyalists  but  by  those  who  are  enemies  to  British 
rule.  Mr.  Morley  made  a  true  diagnosis  of  the  situation  when 
he  referred  to  the  friendly  feeling  of  ‘  the  great  dim  masses  ’ 
of  the  people  and  the  hatred  of  the  party  of  sedition.  All 
loyalists  in  India,  from  the  great  Princes  and  Maharajas  do^vn- 
wards,  will  have  read  with  relief  Mr.  Morley’s  statement  that,  for 
a  future  as  far  as  his  imagination  could  reach,  India  must  be 
under  an  absolute  and  personal  government.  Fruitful  discus¬ 
sion  on  Indian  affairs  must  bo  based  on  the  fact  that  British 
rule  will  and  must  continue.  Anarchy  and  bloody  chaos 
would  follow  on  our  withdrawal  from  our  position.  Mr.  Morley 
indicated  the  proposals  for  reform  in  administration  which 
his  Majesty’s  Government,  after  consideration  of  the  despatch 
above  referred  to,  have  forwarded  to  the  Government  of  India. 
In  consultation  with  the  Viceroy  it  was  decided  that  a 
Royal  Commission  should  be  appointed  to  examine  how  far 
there  is  over-centralisation  in  the  financial  administration  of  the 
Government  of  India,  and  what  means  of  decentralisation  are 
desirable  and  feasible.  The  Royal  Commission  has  since  been 
appointed  and  will  shortly  begin  its  labours. 

A  new  departure  is  to  take  place  in  the  formation  of  Advisory 
Councils  for  the  Government  of  India  and  for  the  Provincial 
Governments.  They  will  consist  of  selected  hereditary  chiefs, 
important  country  magnates,  and  men  who  have^  risen  to 
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eminence  by  service  to  the  State.  They  will  have  no  executive 
functions,  but  will  be  called  together  when  required  for  advisory 
purposes,  for  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  the  members  and  their 
])eople  on  matters  of  policy  or  proposed  legislation,  and  for 
indicating  the  intentions  of  Government  while  learning  the 
sentiments  and  desires  of  the  governed.  As  a  means  of  gauging 
the  value  of  the  native  press  such  a  Council  will  be  invaluable. 

A  reform  including  an  enlargement  of  the  Legislative  Councils 
was  next  adumbrated.  The  outlines  of  this  scheme  have  since 
been  published  by  the  Government  of  India  and  forwarded 
to  the  various  local  Governments  for  consideration.  For  the 
Viceroy’s  Legislative  Council  the  following  constitution  has 
been  proposed : 

Ex-officio  (the  Licut.-Governor,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  the  Members  of  the  Executive  Council)  ...  8 

Additional  officials  to  be  nominated . 20 

A  Ruling  Chief,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Viceroy  ...  1 

Non-officials,  nominated  by  the  Viceroy  to  represent 
minorities  or  special  interests,  not  less  than  two  to  be 

Mahomedans . 4 

Experts  to  be  nominated  by  the  Viceroy  for  special  pur¬ 
poses  . 2 

Elected  members : 

By  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay  2 
By  the  non-official  members  of  the  Provincial  Councils.  7 

By  the  nobles  and  great  landowners . 7 

By  Mahomedans . 2 

53 

Or,  with  Viceroy . 54 

The  most  notable  changes  are  the  introduction  of  7  elected 
representatives  of  the  nobles  and  great  landowners,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  minimum  of  4  Mahomedan  members. 
An  official  majority  has  of  necessity  been  retained.  The  local 
Governments  will  frame  their  own  proposals  for  the  Provincial 
legislatures. 

Finally,  and  this  is  a  change  of  great  import,  Mr.  Morley, 
after  much  deliberation  and  consultation,  has  decided  that  the 
time  has  now  come  when  the  Secretary  of  State  may  safely, 
wisely,  and  justly  nominate  two  natives  of  India  to  be  members 
of  the  Council  of  India  over  which  he  presides.  Mr.  Morley 
has  found  himself  oppressed  by  the  thought  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  so  few,  either  in  England  or  in  India,  for  governing 
bodies  to  hear  the  views  of  the  Indian  people.  He  has  promptly 
obtained  legislation  to  carry  out  his  intention,  and  by  an  Act 
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of  Parliament  passed  last  Session  the  number  of  the  members 
of  his  Council  has  been  increased  to  fourteen.  The  first  native 
members  of  this  Council  are  :  (1)  a  Hindu,  Mr.  Krishna  Gobinda 
Gupta,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  of  thirty- 
four  years  standing,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
and  (2)  a  Mahomedan,  Mr.  Saiyid  Husain  Bilgrami,  a  distin¬ 
guished  servant  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  who  has  for  many 
years  been  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  that  State,  and 
who  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  Viceroy’s  Ijegislative  Council. 
Both  these  gentlemen  are  experienced  administrators,  and  their 
admission  to  the  Council  of  India  should  prove  an  undoubted 
benefit. 

This  review  of  the  present  situation  in  India  must  now  close. 

The  support  given  by  the  Government  of  India  to  the  decision 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab,  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson, 
to  deport  the  seditious  agitators,  Lajpat  Rai  and  Ajit  Singh, 
and  the  pronouncements  already  referred  to  on  political  pro¬ 
paganda  in  schools  and  colleges,  show  that  the  Viceroy  is  firm 
in  his  determination  to  enforce  law  and  order  and  to  use  all 
necessary  means  for  the  suppression  of  sedition  and  of  incite¬ 
ment  to  mutiny  in  the  army  and  elsewhere.  His  reply  to  the 
Mahomedan  deputation  shows  that  he  is  also  fully  aware  of  the 
changing  conditions  in  India  due  to  Western  education,  and 
that  the  aspirations  of  the  educated  classes  will  receive  from  him 
an  attentive  and  a  sympathetic  consideration.  Optimism  should 
be  the  note  of  our  rule  ;  but  even  the  optimist  as  regards  India’s 
future  will  have  his  moods  of  doubt  and  depression.  No  such 
experiment  as  Britain’s  rule  over  this  vast  dependency  was  ever 
made  before  on  this  planet.  What  will  be  the  final  result  of 
it  ?  Where  is  the  prescience  that  will  pierce  the  mist  and 
darkness  of  the  far  future  ?  Meanwhile  the  interests  of  India 
may  confidently  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Minto,  the  present 
wise  and  sympathetic  Viceroy,  and  of  Mr.  Morley,  whose  states¬ 
manship  has  given  support  to  the  Government  of  India  and  con¬ 
fidence  to  the  great  European  community,  commercial,  official, 
and  legal,  and  to  the  great  loyal  majority  of  educated  Indians. 
These  latter,  whether  Hindus,  Mahomedans,  Parsis,  Christians, 
or  of  other  races  and  creeds,  realise  that  British  rule  has  achieved 
peace,  order,  and  prosperity  in  the  past,  and  that  only  by  and 
through  it  can  the  same  blessings  be  permanently  continued. 
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Art.  II.— henry  VIII.  AND  THE  ENGLISH 
REFORMATION. 

’  The  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  Vll, 
to  the  Death  of  Henry  Vlll.  By  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford.  (Vol.  V.  of  ‘  The  Political 
History  of  England.’)  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1906. 

2.  England  tinder  the  Tudors.  By  Arthur  D.  Innes,  some  time 

Scholar  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  (Vol.  IV.  of  ‘  The  History 
of  England.’  Edited  by  C.  W.  C.  Oman.)  Methuen  &  Co., 
1905. 

3.  Henry  VIII.  and  the  English  Monasteries.  By  F.  A.  Gas- 

QUET.  John  Hodges,  1888. 

4.  The  Eve  of  the  Reformation.  By  the  Abbot  Gasquet. 

George  Bell  and  Sons,  1905. 

5.  English  Monastic  Life.  By  the  Abbot  Gasquet.  Methuen 

&  Co.,  1905. 

6.  Henry  VIII.  By  A.  F.  Pollard,  M.A.  Longmans,  1905. 

^Fhe  dispassionateness  of  the  historian,  a  quality  which  it  is 
easy  to  value  too  highly  and  most  easy  to  confuse  with  the 
very  different  qualities  of  accuracy  and  good  faith,  is  limited 
by  the  greater  or  less  relevancy  of  the  problems  of  the  past  which 
he  is  stud3dng  to  the  living  issues  of  his  own  day.  If  the  questions 
raised  long  ago  are  still  unsolved,  if  the  conflict  is  still  raging, 
though  under  rules  of  war  recently  much  regulated  and  humanised, 
he  cannot  but  share  some  of  the  feelings  of  those  whose  history 
he  narrates.  If  in  such  cases  he  affects  Olympian  indifference 
he  is  nearly  always  using  the  cloak  of  seeming  impartiality  to 
conceal  the  features  of  a  partisan.  No  one,  for  instance,  can 
really  feel  indifferent  about  clerical  power  and  privileges,  in 
whatever  ago  or  country  or  form  they  are  made  the  subject  of 
controversy.  The  claim  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  control 
education,  the  family,  the  individual,  and  where  possible  the 
State,  is  to  many  so  welcome  and  consoling,  while  the  repulsion 
it  arouses  in  the  mind  of  Protestant,  Erastian,  and  Freethinker 
is  so  strong,  that  no  one  ever  yet  looked  without  one  emotion  or 
another  at  any  phase  of  the  eternal  controversy  bequeathed 
by  the  medieval  to  the  modern  world.  The  questions  at  issue 
between  the  Stuarts  and  their  subjects,  between  the  nobles  and 
peasantry  of  France,  are  settled,  and  their  place  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  secular  politics  is  usurped  by  the  social  problems  of  the 
industrial  world.  But  the  Catholic  Church  is  still  aiming  at  the 
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same  static  ideal  of  religion,  thought,  and  society,  and  is  still 
using  the  political  machinery  of  the  hour,  whatever  it  may  be, 
to  attain  its  ends,  with  the  same  steady  purpose  as  in  the  days 
of  Hildebrand,  of  Loyola,  and  of. Gregory  XVI.,  while  in  our 
island  an  imitation  of  similar  forms  of  pietism  and  of  priestly 
control  of j  the  individual  conscience  is  the  ideal  aimed  at  by  a 
strong  party  in  the  Anglican  Church.  Because  the  struggle 
for  and  against  clerical  domination  is  always  essentially  the 
same  in  spirit,  however  much  the  form  may  differ  from  century 
to  century,  history  plays  a  larger  part  in  this  great  controversy 
than  in  any  other.  Thus  Henry  VIII.,  when  for  his  own  purpose 
he  raised  the  issue  afresh,  officially  inaugurated  a  new  version  of 
history  by  burning  Becket’s  bones,  and  declaring  the  greatest 
of  English  saints  ‘  a  rebel  who  fled  the  realm  to  France  and  to 
‘the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  procure  the  abrogation  of  wholesome 
‘  laws.’  In  our  day  the  writers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
High  Anglican  reaction  turned  the  tables  on  Henry,  and  meta¬ 
phorically  poured  his  bones  into  the  gutter. 

No  religiously  minded  and  indeed  no  serious  man  can  possibly 
view  the  Reformation  solely  from  the  records  and  data  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Even  the  most  learned  or  least  enthu¬ 
siastic  of  judges  must  necessarily  find  his  attitude  with  regard 
to  the  main  issues  of  that  period  predetermined  by  his  view  of 
religion  and  society  at  the  present  day.  Creighton  came  nearer 
to  Olympian  calm  than  any  considerable  modern  historian,  just  as 
Acton,  with  his  passionate  love  of  freedom  and  moral  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  was  furthest  removed  from  such  indifference  ;  yet  even 
Creighton  took  the  view  that  upon  the  whole  the  Reformation 
was  the  condition  of  English  progress,  just  as  Acton  saw  in  it 
the  only  guarantee  for  European  liberty  of  conscience. 

Roman  Catholic  and  High  Anglican  apologists,  on  the  other 
hand,  Uke  Father  Gasquet  and  Canon  Dixon,  deny  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  the  changes  effected  by  Henry  VIII.  Mr.  Gairdner 
sees  in  Lollardy  ‘  the  crotchets  of  fanaticism ;  ’  neither  he  nor 
Canon  Dixon  has  ever  realised  that  the  national  independence 
of  the  Church  to  which  they  are  attached  would  never  have  been 
secured  without  the  aid  of  the  Protestant  zeal  and  anti-clerical 
passion  which  they  so  much  dislike.  Nor  is  it  given  them  to 
perceive  the  religious  value  of  that  zeal  and  the  moral  protest 
inspiring  that  passion.  It  is  not  Olympian  impartiality  to 
look  with  academic  contempt  on  the  first  crude  efforts  at  eman¬ 
cipation  made  by  poor  and  uneducated  men  like  the  Lollards, 
who  generally  managed  to  stumble  on  the  plain  rational  truth  ; 
it  is  beside  the  point  for  Mr.  Gairdner  to  complain  that  the 
Lollards  ‘  distrusted  reason,’  when  the  adversary  who  tried  to 
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*  reason  ’  with  them,  Bishop  Pecock,  was  himself  subjected  to 
persecution  and  disfp’ace  by  a  Church  which  hated  reason  and 
relied  on  weapons  more  solid  than  argument.  The  neo-clericalism 
of  a  certain  group  of  Anglican  historians,  even  when  set  off, 
as  it  generally  is,  with  accurate  scholarship,  is  at  least  as  far 
removed  from  reality  as  was  that  dark  fire  of  Protestant  hatred 
which  Froude  stole  from  his  master  and  deprived  of  all  its  nobility 
in  the  stealing. 

But  these  neo-Catholic  historians  have  served  a  most  useful 
purpose.  The  Protestant  tradition  of  three  centuries,  which 
rested  not  on  broad  and  just  considerations  alone,  but  on  much 
ignorance,  brutality,  and  irrelevancy  beside,  has  now  been  tried 
in  a  most  searching  and  hostile  fire,  and  all  the  dross  has  been 
removed.  The  process  is  now  complete,  and  indeed  a  reaction 
against  the  neo-Catholic  reading  of  the  Reformation  has  been 
for  some  time  over-due.  But  this  reaction,  as  usually  happens 
in  the  free  world  of  English  letters  and  scholarship,  has  in  its 
turn  arrived.  It  is  a  reaction,  not  back  to  Froude’s  crudities, 
but  onwards  to  the  accurate  scholarship,  good  taste,  good  feeling, 
and  insight  of  Mr.  Pollard’s  ‘  Henry  VIII.,’  and  such  books  as 
those  of  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Innes.* 

It  will  be  our  object  here  to  contrast  the  views  held  in  common 
by  Mr.  Innes  and  Mr.  Fisher  with  those  which  have  during  the 
last  twenty  years  been  so  ably  set  forth  by  Father  Gasquet, 
and  used  as  the  ammunition  of  that  strong  party  in  the  Church 
of  England  which  declares  the  Reformation  to  have  been  an 
untoward  incident. 

Father  Gasquet  himself,  now  a  venerable  figure  in  the  his¬ 
torical  world,  commands  our  respect.  A  sincere  Roman  Catholic, 
and  by  no  means  of  a  bigoted  type,  he  feels  and  has  a  right  to 


♦  Mr.  Fisher,  in  his  critical  bibliography,  has  said  the  right  word 
on  Froude :  ‘  Full  of  admirable  research  and  political  insight,  the 
four  volumes  devoted  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  are  still  the  best 
general  picture  of  the  times,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the 
author  is  a  strong  Protestant,  that  he  apologises  for  the  acts  of  the 
Government  even  where  they  are  most  indefensible,  that  he  mis¬ 
reads  nearly  all  the  Scottish  policy  of  the  Crown,  and  takes  the 
preambles  of  Acts  of  Parliament  as  statements  of  scientific  truth. 
The  chapter  devoted  to  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  is  an  example  of  all 
that  is  best,  that  devoted  to  Anne  Boleyn’s  execution  is  a  model  of 
all  that  is  worst  in  this  great  book,  which  combines  a  wide  and 
firm  grasp  of  the  general  Tines  of  policy  at  home  and  abroad  with 
some  small  errors  of  detail  and  a  good  deal  of  serious  misconstruc¬ 
tion  wherever  the  honour  and  reputation  of  the  king  are  at  stake. 
Fisher,  pp;  495-6. 
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eel  indignation  at  the  forcible  overthrow  in  England  of  the 
medieval  system  of  religion  and  society  to  which  he  is  attached. 
Such  a  feeling  is  no  less  respectable  than  the  indignation  of  a 
French,  South  German,  or  Polish  Protestant  at  the  forcible 
destruction  of  his  faith  in  the  country  of  his  birth  and  his  love. 
Father  Gasquet’s  indignation  at  the  sordid  motives  and  ini¬ 
quitous  methods  with  which  the  English  Reformation  was  in  the 
fiist  instance  rendered  triumphant  is  of  course  unqualified  by 
any  gratification  at  the  ultimate  result.  It  is  no  mitigation, 
in  the  eyes  of  Father  Gasquet,  for  the  royal  Bluebeard  and  the 
libellers  and  robbers  of  the  abbeys  that  the  action  of  these 
selfish  men  rendered  possible  the  unimpeded  growth  of  the  pure 
and  noble  religion  of  Latimer  and  Cranmer.*  It  was  Father 
Gasquet’s  duty  and  pleasure  to  say  all  that  had  been  left  unsaid 
on  behalf  of  the  old  system,  and  to  expose  all  that  had  been  mis- 
said  on  behalf  of  its  destroyers.  Father  Gasquet  is  of  course 
a  controversialist,  but  he  never  pretends  to  be  an3rthing  more. 
His  object  is  confessedly  to  make  out  a  case.  He  will,  for  instance, 
quote  Chaucer’s  ‘  Canterbury  Tales  ’  (quite  rightly,  we  think)  to 
illustrate  the  excellence  of  the  nun’s  life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
will,  like  all  his  school,  deprecate,  as  unfair  and  superficial, 
quotations  drawn  from  the  same  work  to  illustrate  the  just  hatred 
felt  by  laymen  against  pardon-mongers  and  dealers  in  sham 
relics,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  greedy  friars.  He  has  carried  on  the 
controversy  one  stage  by  showing  the  elements  of  beneficence 
and  popularity  that  were  still  to  be  found  in  the  Church  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  although  he  exaggerates  at  least 
as  much  as  the  adversaries  against  whom  he  rose  up  twenty 
years  ago  he  has  nevertheless  made  the  whole  truth  clearer  by  his 
ardent  efforts  to  unveil  one  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Herbert  Fisher  and  Mr.  Innes,  though  their  works  appear 
in  a  certain  friendly  rivalry,  scarcely  differ  at  all  in  their  attitude 
towards  the  English  Reformation.  Since  each  is  equipped 
with  a  masterly  knowledge  of  the  period  each  is  in  a  position 


*  Speaking  of  the  libellers  of  the  monasteries,  Mr.  Innes  says 
that  the  examination  of  the  evidence  that  has  come  down  to  us 
‘can  hardly  fail  to  leave  the  reader  with  a  conviction  that  the 
methods  of  the  commissioners  were  atrociously  iniquitous,  but 
that  a  strictly  judicial  investigation  would  still  have  revealed  a 
state  of  things  often  appalling,  not  seldom  vicious,  and  commonly 
reprehensible,  without  the  elements  which  might  have  made 
effective  reform  possible  ;  while  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that,  especially 
among  the  younger  monks  and  nuns,  the  desire  to  escape  from  the 
bonds  of  monasteric  rule  was  common.’  England  under  the  Tudors, 
p.  Ul. 
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to  criticise,  rejudge,  and  sum  up  the  conclusions  of  ^Froude, 
Father  Gasquet,  and  Mr.  Gairduer.  Together  with  Mr.  Pollard’s 
work  the  two  books  will  help  to  remove  from  the  mind  of  the 
rising  generation  the  crudities  aUke  of  the  old  Protestant  and  of 
the  new  Catholic  story  of  the  Tudor  rule. 

Mr.  Innes’s  book  covers  a  longer  period  than  Mr.  Fisher’s, 
and  therefore  deals  more  frequently  in  generalisations.  It  is 
admirably  suited  to  its  purpose.  The  chapter  on  the  reign  of 
Mary,  brief  as  it  is,  is  perhaps  the  best  guide  to  the  history  of  the 
reign  that  can  at  present  anywhere  be  found. 

Mr.  Fisher’s  book  is  certainly  not  less  good  ;  it  hits  the  mark 
at  which  it  aims,  but  Mr.  Fisher,  we  think,  is  one  who  might  well 
have  ventured  to  aim  yet  higher.  In  many  passages  scattered 
throughout  his  work,  beginning  with  the  first  page,  we  are 
reminded  that  the  author  is  potentially  a  brilliant  hterary 
historian,  and  perhaps  the  finest  intellect  now  engaged  in  the 
study  of  history  in  our  island ;  but,  limited  as  he  was  by  the 
conditions  of  a  ‘  series,’  he  could  not  plan  out  this  work  ivith  the 
freedom  and  unity  of  design  that  are  necessary  for  a  masterpiece 
of  the  art  and  science  of  history.  The  unfortunate  error  of  the 
present  day  in  supposing  that  history  is  only  an  affair  of  scientihc 
monographs  or  of  workmanlike  text-books  seems  to  have  had 
some  effect  upon  Mr.  Fisher  in  practice,  though  he  may  not 
agree  with  the  doctrine  in  theory.  But  this  volume,  though  it 
does  not  rise  to  being  a  classic,  is  far  more  than  a  text-book, 
and  stands  out  as  one  of  the  best  productions  of  our  historical 
school. 

'  No  true  estimate  of  the  Reformation  can  be  formed  by  those 
who  persistently  think  and  talk  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages 
as  if  it  had  been  a  voluntary  association  of  worshippers  merely 
protected  by  the  State,  such  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
to-day  in  our  island.  If  such  had  then  been  its  nature  the 
violence  of  Henry  VIII.  would  have  been  not  merely  unscru¬ 
pulous  and  cruel  in  its  method,  but  altogether  criminal  in  its 
policy  and  nefarious  in  its  effects.  But  the  case  was  very 
different.  Much  of  what  Father  Gasquet  says  is  true,  but  the 
truths  which  he  omits  to  mention  are  more  important  than  those 
which  he  proclaims.  The  point  at  issue  about  the  Church  on  the 
eve  of  the  Reformation  is  not  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  genuine 
Catholic  piety,  of  which  there  was  necessarily  some  in  so  religious 
a  country  as  England,  at  a  time  when  Catholicism  was  the  only 
tolerated  religion.  The  essential  point  is  that  the  medieval 
Church  W’as  a  coercive  power  acting  in  restraint  of  opinion.  With 
a  panoply  of  weapons  with  which  there  is  nothing  comparable 
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in  modern  Europe  and  America  it  kept  effective  guard  over 
religious  thought  and  practice.  Supported  by  the  tradition  of 
a  thousand  years  of  unbroken  conservatism ;  covering  all  the 
civiUsed  States  of  Europe  and  uniting  them  in  one  vast  Holy 
Alliance  against  freedom  of  thought ;  aided  by  the  secular  arm 
to  carry  out  its  persecutions,  in  aiddition  to  its  own  formidable 
and  ubiquitous  machinery  of  inquisition  and  control ;  possessed 
of  wealth,  laud,  and  judicial  privileges  which  rendered  it  largely 
independent  of  the  State ;  enjoying  the  legal  and  actual  mono¬ 
poly  of  education ;  protected  by  its  armies  of  priests,  monks, 
friars,  and  pardoners,  expert  to  play  on  the  gross  superstitions  of 
the  uneducated  mass  of  the  people,  it  seemed  so  secure  in  power 
that  any  idea  of  the  developement  of  religious  and  intellectual 
liberty,  if  ever  seriously  entertained  by  anyone,  must  have 
seemed  to  such  a  dreamer  hopeless  indeed.  On  the  Continent 
the  Church  had  crushed  the  formidable  heresies  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  only  Bohemia,  on  the  boundaries  of  civilisation,  had 
perpetrated  a  more  recent  revolt.  In  England  the  Lollard 
movement,  so  formidable  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  had  been 
cruelly  put  down,  a  fact  which  Father  Gasquet  and  the  High 
Anghcan  historians  hail  as  a  proof  of  the  sufficiency  and  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  to  us  it  rather  appears  as 
a  proof  that  the  power  and  privileges  of  that  Church,  and  the 
ideas  which  it  fostered,  stood  in  the  way  of  any  gradual  evolution 
of  religion  and  intellect,  and  barred  any  other  approach  to  liberty 
than  that  of  violence  and  revolution. 

But  Lollardy,  though  crushed,  had  not  been  extinguished. 
A  century  after  the  persecutions  aided  by  the  early  Lancastrian 
kings  had  driven  it  underground  it  cropped  up  again  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  Tudor,  before  Luther  had  been  heard  of,  and 
before  any  Continental  influence  had  come  to  the  aid  of  English 
Protestantism. 

‘  Several  attested  cases  of  martyrdom,’  writes  Mr.  Fisher,  speaking 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  ‘  prove  that  the  Church  was  now  con¬ 
fronted  not  only  with  the  random  thoughts  of  idle  spirits,  loosely 
held  and  lightly  renounced,  but  with  a  core  of  doctrine  hardened  and 
storm-proof,  for  which  men  and  women  were  content  to  lay  down 
their  lives.  On  April  28, 1494,  an  old  woman  of  eighty  years  or  more, 
named  Joan  Boughton,  was  burnt  at  Smithfield  “  for  many  heresies 
to  the  munber  of  nine  articles  of  heresy,  and  nev'er  would  turn  from 
the  said  heresies  for  none  exhortation,  but  in  the  said  false  and 
erroneous  opinions  died.”  .  .  ,  Nor  were  these^  manifestations  of 
heterodoxy  confined  to  the  capital.  In  May  1498  a  priest  was 
burned  for  heresy  at  Canterbury,  “  which  by  the  Eiing’s  exhortation 
before  he  died  was  converted  from  his  erroneous  opinions  and  died 
a  Christian  man,  whereof  his  Grace  had  great  honour,”  Norwich 
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and  Salisbury  had  their  respective  martyrs.  As  Lawrence  Guest 
was  burning  at  the  stake  at  Salisbury,  “  for  the  matter  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ment,  one  of  the  Bishop’s  men  threw  a  firebrand  at  his  face,  whereat 
the  brother  of  the  said  Lawrence,  standing  by,  ran  at  him  with  his 
dagger,  and  would  have  slain  him  had  he  not  been  otherwise  stayed.” 
But  the  principal  home  of  Lollardy  seems  to  have  been  among  the 
villages  and  small  towns  of  Buckinghamshire.  That  charming 
county  of  rich  pastures  and  mighty  beech  woods,  the  home  of  Hamp¬ 
den  and  of  William  Penn,  has  always  been  prominent  in  the  history 
of  English  nonconformity.  Not  far  removed  from  Oxford  and 
Lutterworth,  the  two  chief  centres  of  Wycliffe’s  activity,  it  was 
traversed  by  the  Lollard  preachers,  who  found  in  the  remote  and 
sylvan  villages  of  the  southern  Chilterns  responsive  and  faithful 
hearts.  The  peasants  and  chapmen  of  South  Bucks,  situated  as 
they  were  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  huge  diocese  of  Lincob, 
appear  to  have  preserved  their  heresies  despite  the  intermittent 
notice  of  the  bishop  for  more  than  a  century.  In  1506,  however, 
a  storm  burst  over  the  village  of  Amersham.  A  man  was  burned, 
and  twenty-four  of  his  conuades  in  heresy,  male  and  female,  were 
compelled  to  carry  fagots,  to  wear  badges,  and  to  do  public  penance, 
“  in  which  number,”  says  Foxe,  “  was  also  one  Robert  Bartlet, 
a  rich  man,  who  for  his  profession’s  sake  was  put  out  of  his  farm 
and  goods  and  was  condemned  to  be  kept  in  the  monastery  of 
Asridge,  where  he  wore  on  his  right  sleeve  a  square  |)iece  of  cloth 
the  space  of  seven  years  together.’’  About  the  same  time  a  certam 
Father  Roberts  was  burned  at  Buckingham  and  above  twenty 
persons  condemned  to  carry  fagots.  But  even  these  drastic 
measures  were  insufficient  to  stamp  out  the  disease.  Two  or  three 

J rears  later  Thomas  Barnard,  a  husbandman,  and  James  Mordon,  a 
abourer,  were  burned  at  Amersham  at  one  fire,  and  thirty  persona 
were  branded  in  the  right  cheek.  The  victims  were  lowly,  and  the 
particulars  of  the  faith  for  which  they  suffered,  save  that  they  would 
talk  against  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  were  desirous  to  hear 
and  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  lost  beyond  retrieve  ;  yet  stories 
lingered  on  in  the  villages  of  Buckinghamshire  of  hardships  bravely 
endured  by  “  godly  women  and  manly  martyrs  of  Christ,’’  and  they 
have  passed  into  the  martyrology  of  Foxe,  glorified  perhaps  in  their 
passage  down  the  murmuring  avenues  of  rumour,  and  inffamed 
with  the  indignation  of  a  later  strife.’  * 

A  large  proportion,  however,  of  these  friendless  heretics  recanted 
to  save  their  lives,  a  course  very  natural  to  men  who  had  no 
reason  to  expect  that  future  generations  would  be  on  their  side, 
and  only  knew  that  the  all-embracing  authority  of  the  past  and 
the  present  undertook  to  have  them  burnt  in  this  world  and  in 
the  next.  Although  as  yet  the  mob  feared  to  sympathise  with 
a  condemned  heretic,  there  w^as  much  anti-clerical  feeling  and 
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vague  sympathy  with  heresy  among  all  classes  in  London ; 
on  the  occasion  of  the  m)r8terious  death  in  1514  of  Richard 
Hunne,  the  Sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey  of  the  Reformation, 
the  Bishop  of  London  declared  that  no  jury  chosen  from  among 
his  flock  would  try  the  case  fairly,  ‘  so  set  were  they  on  heretical 
‘depravity.’  Public  feeling  over  this  affair,  and  the  partial 
recrudescence  of  Lollardy,  together  indicated  that,  if  once  the 
pressure  of  extreme  coercion  was  removed,  Protestantism  might 
ere  long  become  the  ‘  popular  ’  religion  of  England. 

But  as  yet  the  heretical  movement,  unsupported  as  it  then 
was  by  courtiers,  nobles,  and  squires,  was  kept  in  abeyance  by 
the  omnipotent  union  of  Church  and  State.  If  that  union  could 
not  be  brought  to  an  end  how  could  freedom  of  thought  and  of 
religion  ever  come  about  ?  If  no  more  had  been  done  against 
the  Church  in  the  four  hundred  years  following  Henry  VIII.’s 
accession  than  had  been  done  in  the  four  hundred  that  preceded 
it,  modern  England  would  now  be  not  very  different  from 
modern  Spain,  the  only  great  country  where  the  laity  have 
not  yet  mastered  the  clergy.  The  industrial,  poUtical,  specu¬ 
lative,  literary,  and  scientific  energy  which  have  ennobled  the 
history  of  modern  Europe  depended  for  its  chance  of  develope- 
ment  on  the  crippling  of  the  obscurantist  power  which  persecuted 
Roger  Bacon,  Bruno,  and  Galileo.  The  issue  is  too  large  to 
be  derided  by  criticisms  of  the  ‘  Black  Book  ’  and  praise  of  the 
more  attractive  aspects  of  fifteenth-century  piety. 

It  was  necessary  then  that  this  supreme,  unrivalled,  intolerant 
authority  of  religion  should  be  divided  against  itself,  opposed 
and  mastered  by  the  State,  robbed  of  half  its  wealth  and  privi¬ 
leges  and  of  more  than  half  its  prestige ;  and  it  was  necessary 
that  religious  doctrines  more  or  less  subversive  of  priestly 
authority  should  be  taught  to  the  laity.  Such  a  revolution  would 
not  at  once  lead  to  complete  religious  hberty,  but  no  smaller 
revolution  would  render  religious  liberty  possible  even  in  the 
distant  future.  Excellent  people  sometimes  deplore  the  divisions 
of  Western  Christendom,  but  if  the  Western  world  had  not  been 
divided  into  hostile  religious  camps  there  would  have  been  no 
room  for  the  growth  either  of  agnosticism  or  of  that  great 
variety  of  more  or  les  unorthodox  religious  opinion  which  to-day 
plays  so  great  and  beneficent  a  part  in  friendly  criticism  of  the 
orthodox  Churches.  If  the  Cathohe  supremacy  had  not  been 
shaken,  doubts  might  indeed  have  grown,  but  they  would 
have  been  trained  by  an  imposed  hypocrisy  into  vices,  while 
the  orthodox  persecutors,  not  subject  to  open  rivalry  or  criticism, 
would  have  degenerated  apace.  If  toleration  was  necessary 
for  the  world’s  intellectual  and  material  progress  it  was  yet 
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more  necessary  for  its  moral  welfare.  But  the  Church,  during 
the  long  centuries  when  it  was  all-powerful  in  Europe,  con¬ 
sidered  toleration  a  crime.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  the 
Christianity  of  the  West  should  be  weakened  by  a  great  schism, 
and  so  gradually  forced  to  yield  those  rights  of  conscience  which 
she  would  never  concede  in  the  days  of  her  unity  and  strength. 

But  in  what  spirit  and  by  what  land  of  men  could  this  work  of 
disruption  be  accomplished  ?  Certainly  not  by  Erasmus,  More, 
and  the  Renaissance  scholars.  They  prepared  the  minds  of  an 
educated  minority  of  the  ruling  class  for  that  great  rebellion  from 
which  they  themselves  shrank  in  conscientious  timidity.  Their 
appeal  against  obscurantism  and  the  worst  forms  of  superstition 
had  met  with  a  favourable  hearing,  not  from  the  Church  itself, 
but  from  the  great  lay  world  outside  that  was  just  beginning 
to  be  conscious  of  its  rights  and  of  its  destiny.  Since  therefore 
the  reforming  energy  which  these  scholars  had  done  so  much  to 
arouse  lay  outside  the  Church,  ecclesiastical  reform  could  not 
be  internal,  as  they  vainly  desired,  but  must  come  from  without. 
The  idea,  naturally  popular  among  our  High  Anglicans,  that 
the  Church,  if  left  free  from  Erastian  interference,  would  have 
reformed  itself,  in  any  other  sense  than  the  way  that  it  ‘  reformed  ’ 
itself  at  Trent,  may  be  disposed  of  not  imfitly  in  Mr.  Fisher’s 
words. 

‘  There  were  men  of  the  reforming  temper  in  the  Church,  hut 
“  the  last  free  convocation  ”  did  not  look  upon  them  with  favour. 
Hugh  Latimer  was  a  reformer,  rough,  outspoken,  animated  by  a 
passion  rare  in  those  days  for  reality  and  truth.  His  preaching 
had  undoubtedly  been  vehement,  but  it  had  been  directed  not 
against  the  mysteries  but  against  the  mummeries  of  the  Church. 
He  was  summoned  before  convocation,  required  to  subscribe  to 
certain  articles,  excommunicated,  placed  in  custody,  and  finally 
forced  to  an  unreal  acknowledgement  of  error.  “  Freedom  ”  was 
not  in  any  case  liberality.  A  Gloucestershire  squire  named  Tracy, 
who  died  in  1530,  left  a  will  garnished  with  texts  of  Scripture,  to 
the  effect  that  he  desired  no  masses  for  his  soul  nor  pomp  at  his 
funeral,  and  that  he  would  bequeath  nothing  to  the  priests,  since 
merit  consisted  not  in  works  but  in  faith.  Convocation  found  the 
will  to  be  heretical,  and  with  an  inhumanity  which  is  a  grim  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  age  commanded  that  the  body  should  be  exhumed  as 
unfit  for  Christian  burial.  This  order,  given  on  May  13,  1532, 
was  the  last  free  act  of  the  last  free  convocation  of  England.’  • 

The  notion  that  a  priestly  caste  will  strip  itself  of  its 
privileges,  and  inaugurate  religious  doctrines  subversive  of 
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priestly  authority,  does  not,  indeed,  require  serious  discussion. 
No  abusive  system  was  ever  abolished  except  by  pressure  from 
without. 

The  intellectual  movement  which  Erasmus  led  was  neither  a 
popular  religion  nor  a  political  programme,  but  only  a  wave  of 
scholarly  opinion,  and  would  therefore  have  receded  in  the  next 
generation  if  its  force  had  not  been  used  at  the  flood  to  turn 
the  great  engine  of  the  Reformation,  and  ‘  ruin  the  great  work  of 
‘  time,’  more  lastingly  than  did  the  second  Cromwell.  An  ob¬ 
scurantist  reaction  would  have  come  just  as  surely  to  undo  the 
work  of  the  Renaissance  as  to  undo  the  work  of  Protestantism  ; 
but  the  Renaissance  by  itself  would  have  had  no  power  of 
resistance.  Its  scholars  would  have  been  as  helpless  as  are 
the  Liberal  Catholics  in  our  own  day,  in  face  of  an  authority 
to  which  they  hold  themselves  bound  ultimately  to  submit. 
People  who  are  determined  in  no  case  to  make  a  schism  can  never 
effect  a  reform. 

The  Renaissance  was  easily  crushed  out  in  civilised  Italy, 
its  hearth  and  home  ;  how  much  more  easily  would  it  have  been 
crushed  in  its  outpost  in  half-barbarous  England.  We  make 
a  great  mistake  if  we  suppose  that  the  governing  classes  of 
England  were  thoroughly  impenetrated  with  Renaissance 
enlightenment ;  that  the  nobles  and  squires  who  shared  the 
spoils  of  the  monasteries  studied  their  Greek  Testament ;  that 
the  London  mob  would  have  been  as  much  impressed  by  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  the  proper  and  improper  use  of  images  as  it 
was  by  a  Hot  Gospeller  denouncing  idolatry  and  by  his  subse¬ 
quent  cheerfulness  at  the  stake.  The  Renaissance  movement 
was  an  academic  movement,  and  an  academic  movement  could 
no  more  guide  the  uneducated  classes  and  masses  of  the 
sixteenth  century  than  it  can  guide  their  half-educated  descen¬ 
dants  in  our  own  day. 

‘  We  should  be  much  mistaken,’  writes  Mr.  Fisher,  speaking  of  the 
aristocracy  of  Henry  VII.,  ‘  if  we  pictured  to  ourselves  the  nobility 
of  this  period  as  interested  in  letters  or  the  cultivation  of  the  mind; 
An  Italian  who  knew  the  English  aristocracy  well  and  desired  to  pay 
a  compliment  to  a  lettered  noble,  described  him  as  furnishing  a 
unique  example  of  culture  in  a  class  devoted  to  dicing  and  the  card 
table.  It  is  true  that  a  few  young  gentlemen  passed  on  from  the 
English  universities  to  Paris  to  receive  some  finishing  touches  to 
an  imperfect  education.  But  with  the  single  exception  of  Lord 
Mount]  oy,  the  friend  and  helper  of  Erasmus,  no  English  nobleman  is 
recorded  during  this  reign  to  have  assisted  a  struggling  author,  to 
have  contributed  endowments  to  an  educational  foundation,  or 
to  have  published  a  line  either  in  prose  or  verse.’ 
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And  again,  speaking  of  the  early  years  of  Henry  VIII.,  when 
the  Renaissatice  had  become  fashionable  at  Court — 

‘  It  is  unlikely  that  the  sympathies  of  the  nobility  were  very 
actively  enlisted  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  in  this  academic 
contest.  Richard  Pace  records  how  in  his  hearing  a  gentleman 
attired  in  hunting  gear  gave  vent  to  the  following  characteristic 
reflexion  :  “  By  the  Body  of  God  I  would  sooner  have  my  son 
hanged  than  a  bookworm.  It  is  a  gentleman’s  calling  to  be  able 
to  blow  the  horn,  to  hunt,  and  to  hawk.  He  should  leave  learning 
to  the  clodhoppers.”  ’  * 

It  is  not  out  of  such  material  that  Utopias  arc  made.  More 
and  Erasmus  could  not  have  established  a  permanent  regime 
of  ‘  sweetness  and  light  ’  in  our  country.  We  know  England 
too  well  to  think  it.  Besides,  where  would  the  Protestant 
heretics  have  been  under  the  benevolent  rule  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  ? 

Mr.  Fisher  sees  all  this  very  clearly,  but  it  d'oes  not  in  the 
least  degree  blind  him  to  the  immense  services  rendered  to 
humanity  by  the  humanists.  Ilis  summary  of  Erasmus’s  work 
is  excellent. 

‘  Literary  men  are  liable  to  peculiar  failings,  and  of  these  Erasmus 
had  his  full  share.  lie  was  sensitive,  vain,  quick  to  take  offence, 
and  being  an  impecunious  scholar,  dependent  on  the  favours  of  the 
great,  he  sometimes  stooped  to  flattery  and  supplication.  It  was 
an  age  in  which  Ciceronians  were  prone  to  imitate  the  rhetorical 
flights  of  their  master,  and  the  letters  of  Erasmus,  though  nearly 
always  lively,  often  lack  the  supreme  quality  of  plain  and  measured 
speech.  But  this  spare  little  Dutch  scholar,  whose  life  was  a  per¬ 
petual  struggle  with  ill-health  and  discomfort,  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  intellectual  forces  of  his  age.  Without  real  originality 
of  thought,  without  the  high  gift  of  exact  and  consummate  scholar¬ 
ship,  Erasmus  wielded  a  power  far  beyond  the  reach  of  many  stronger 
and  more  spacious  intellects.  This  was  not  merely  due  to  his  gifts 
of  witty  and  satirical  expression,  though  few  men  have  achieved  so 
wide  a  fame  for  their  raillery.  It  was  due  to  the  fact  that  with  all 
his  apparent  levity,  all  his  keen  and  mordant  criticism  of  men  and 
manners,  all  his  powers  of  humorous  observation,  he  was  the  most 
earnest  and  single-minded  of  men.  In  his  youth  he  had  been 
incarcerated  in  a  monastery,  and  the  stupidity,  the  ignorance,  the 
hypocrisy  of  his  associates  burnt  into  his  soul.  He  had  felt  the  dead 
weight  of  obscurantism,  felt  it  with  such  a  vivid  sense  of  horror 
and  contempt  that  the  hatred  of  the  thing  as  a  stain  upon  the 
flawless  beauty  of  Christian  piety  quivers  and  flashes  in  all  that  he 
writes.  He  cannot  keep  it  out ;  it  is  all-pervasive ;  it  colours  his 
whole  view  ;  it  enters  as  an  exciting  and  combustible  element  into  his 
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most  gracious  moods.  Whatever  he  may  produce,  a  devotional 
manual  like  the  “  Enchiridion  Militis  Christiani,”  an  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Greek,  annotations  on  St.  Jerome,  brims  over 
with  this  urgent  polemic  against  the  forces  of  darkness.  .  .  .  That 
he  was  so  little  of  an  iconoclast,  that  he  was  so  staunch  a  Church¬ 
man,  that  he  was  so  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical 
unity,  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  backslider  when  the  great  rift 
came.  He,  a  creature  so  full  of  powerful  dissolvents,  would  have 
nothing  of  the  old  fabric  dissolved.’  ♦ 

The  work  of  dissolution,  from  which  these  scholars  shrank, 
was  carried  out  in  England  by  their  pupil.  The  effect  of 
Renaissance  culture  on  Henry  VIII.  amply  justified  the  fears  of 
the  Scotists  and  ‘  obscure  men  ’  who  had  denounced  the  new 
learning.  For  all  the  nice  and  carefully  balanced  doctrines  of 
a  relink  aristocracy  of  intellect,  which  had  been  instilled  into 
the  youthful  mind  of  ‘  Harry  our  King,’  reappeared  in  his  middle 
age  as  the  sturdy  and  brutal  determination  of  a  man  of  the 
world  to  be  rid  of  priestly  control.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until 
the  latter  half  of  his  long  reign  that  he  showed  these  developed 
tendencies  and  undertook  to  destroy  the  Medieval  Church  with 
its  Pope,  its  monks,  its  pardoners  and  its  preservers  of  reUcs, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  a  national  English  Erastianism,  based 
on  the  anti-clerical  passions  of  the  new  age.  He  was  in  the  first 
instance  attracted  along  this  path  by  his  desire  for  the  divorce  f 
which  he  could  not  obtain  from  a  Pope  who  was  in  the  power  of 
Catherine’s  nephew.  But  once  launched  on  that  easy  descent, 
he  found  how  strong  was  the  anti-clerical  feehng  in  England, 
how  weak  in  this  new  age  were  the  spiritual  thunders  of  Rome, 
that  had  brought  the  proudest  Plantagenets  to  their  knees.  And 
so,  gaining  fresh  courage  at  every  new  victory,  he  went  on  from 
sacrilege  to  sacrilege,  until  the  whole  ecclesiastical  fabric  of  the 
Middle  Ages  lay  in  ruins,  and  the  laity  stood  thereon  trium¬ 
phant  in  the  person  of  their  ‘  majestic  lord  who  broke  the  bonds 
‘  of  Rome.’ 

In  point  of  character  Henry  resembled,  more  closely  than 
is  thought,  the  typical  Englishman,  who,  as  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
wittily  says, 

‘  when  he  wants  a  thing  never  tells  himself  that  he  wants  it.  He 
waits  patiently  until  there  comes  into  his  mind,  no  one  knows  how, 

*  Fisher,  pp.  146-7. 

t  In  the  first  instance  that  desire  for  divorce  was  prompted  by 
public  considerations  about  an  heir,  as  is  shown  by  Mr.  Pollaid 
(‘  Henry  VIII.’  pp.  133-5) ;  he  would  have  been  quite  content 
to  continue  with  Anne  Boleyn  for  a  mistress  if  he  had  been  the  meio 
sensualist  that  some  have  made  him  out  to  be. 
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a  burning  conviction  that  it  is  his  moral  and  religious  duty  to 
conquer  those  who  have  got  the  things  he  wants.  Then  he  becomes 
irresistible.  ...  He  is  never  at  a  loss  for  an  effective  moral 
attitude.’ 

Henry’s  ‘  moral  attitude  ’  no  longer  seems  effective  to  posterity, 
because,  with  freedom  of  thought,  our  standards  of  morality 
have  advanced ;  but  it  appeared  effective  to  the  land-grabbers 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  though  naturally  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  enabled  to  see  through  it.  Where  will  the  ‘  moral  attitude  ’ 
of  our  Opium  Wars  and  Jameson  Raids  be  in  four  hundred 
years  ?  Gone  the  way  of  the  Monastic  Black  Book  and  much 
other  moral  indignation  that  once  was  indifferent  honest.  ‘  When 
‘  Henry,’  says  Mr.  Fisher,  ‘  made  a  voyage  of  exploration  across 
‘  that  strange  ocean  his  conscience,  he  generally  returned  with 
‘  an  argosy.’  Such  voyages  are  still  imdertaken  with  like  success. 

An  Englishman  for  ‘  conscientiousness,’  Henry  was  for  state¬ 
craft  an  Italian.  Froude  mistook :  Henry  VIII.  was  even  more 
like  the  prince  of  Machiavelli’s  ideal  than  the  type  of  hero  whom 
Carlyle  delighted  to  honour.  His  extraordinary  courage  was 
equalled  by  his  craft.  Again  and  again  he  made  his  enemies 
his  instruments.  He  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Pope,  at  the 
very  moment  when  their  quarrel  was  coming  to  a  head,  to  send 
the  bulls  which  secured  Cranmer  in  the  Primacy ;  he  cajoled  the 
English  clergy  in  Convocation  into  making  the  ‘  submission  ’ 
which  became  the  instrument  of  their  downfall ;  his  religious 
zeal,  which  he  took  as  seriously  as  his  ‘  conscience,’  enabled  him 
to  burn  heretics  who  denied  transubstantiation,  and  so  to 
retain  much  conservative  support  while  he  destroyed  relics 
and  image -worship,  introduced  the  English  Bible  into  the 
churches,  and  overturned  the  rule  of  priests.  A  more  headlong 
reformer,  a  less  able  diplomatist,  woidd  have  been  ruined  if  he 
had  attempted  half  what  Henry  accomplished.  But,  above  all, 
lus  resemblance  to  an  Italian  ‘  prince  ’  appeared  in  his  merci¬ 
less  and  calculated  rigour  to  those  of  his  subjects  who  showed 
signs  of  opposing  his  will ;  neither  rank,  nor  intellect,  nor  cha¬ 
racter,  nor  fame,  nor  past  services  could  save  those  who  were 
found  in  his  way. 

But  there  is  one  respect  in  which  Henry’s  polity  differed 
profoundly  from  that  of  contemporary  Italian  tyrannies.  He 
had  no  standing  army,  and  therefore  any  change  he  made  had 
to  command  at  least  the  passive  consent  of  his  armed  subjects. 

‘  Henry’s  standing  army,’  w'rites  Mr.  Pollard,  *  consisted  of  a  few 
gentlemen  pensioners  and  yeomen  of  the  guard ;  he  had  neither 
secret  police  nor  organised  bureauracy.  Even  then  Englishmen 
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boasted  that  they  were  not  slaves,  like  the  French.  Henry  not 
only  left  them  their  arms,  but  repeatedly  urged  them  to  keep  those 
arms  ready  for  use.  He  eschewed  that  air  of  mystery  with  which 
tyrants  have  usually  sought  to  impose  on  the  miud  of  the  people. 
All  his  life  he  moved  familiarly  and  almost  unguarded  in  the  midst 
of  his  subjects,  and  he  died  in  his  bed,  full  of  years,  with  the  spell 
of  his  power  unbroken  and  the  terror  of  his  name  unimpaired.’  * 

These  facts  have  never  been  explained  away  by  those  who, 
like  Father  Gasquet,  would  make  it  appear  that  the  English 
people  as  a  whole  were  attached  to  the  Pope  and  the  monks, 
and  to  the  veneration  of  relics  and  images.  If  they  were,  what 
poltroons  must  they  have  been !  The  French  atheists,  when 
they  entered  Naples  in  armed  conquest,  had  to  show  reverence 
for  St.  Januarius ;  Henry’s  satellites,  unsupported  by  an  army, 
destroyed  the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket  and  many  other  famous 
places  of  pilgrimage.  Are  the  English  so  much  less  dangerous 
to  provoke  than  the  lazzaroni  ? 

The  rising  in  the  north,  known  as  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace, 
is  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule.  The  north  was  in  those 
days  two  or  three  centuries  behind  the  rest  of  the  island  in 
economic,  social,  and  intellectual  developement.  The  conditions 
of  the  Middle  Ages  still  held  good ;  the  monasteries  and  the 
ancient  superstitions  were  still  popular.  But  why,  when  this 
northern  rising  had  shaken  Henry’s  unguarded  throne  so  that 
he  was  forced  to  treat  with  these  rebels,  did  not  the  men  of  South 
and  Central  England  seize  the  opportunity  and  take  up  arms 
for  the  faith  that  was  in  them  ?  If  they  had  done  so  Henry 
would  have  been  forced  not  only  to  make  promises  but  to  keep 
them,  and  the  Reformation  would  have  been  at  an  end.  There 
was  no  military  force  holding  down  the  cities  or  the  country¬ 
side.  The  armouries  of  England  were  the  manor  houses  on 
whose  walls  the  swords  and  lances  rusted,  the  farms  and  cottages 
from  whose  rafters  the  bills  and  bows  were  hung.  It  is  then 
useless  for  Father  Gasquet  to  say,  ‘  The  religious  changes,  and 
‘in  particular  the  renunciation  of  Papal  authority  at  the 
‘royal  pleasure,  were  eminently  distasteful  to  the  nation  at 
‘  large.’  f  Mr.  Fisher  has  more  evidence  to  support  him  when  he 
says,  ‘  The  unpopular  part  of  the  King’s  policy  was  not  the 
‘repudiation  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  the  treatment  of 
‘  Catherine  and  Mary.’J 

But  neither  would  we  pretend  that  there  was  in  general  a 
very  active  enthusiasm  showm  for  Henry  VIII.’s  changes. 

*  PoUard’s  ‘  Henry  VIII.’  pp.  2-3. 

t  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Monasteries,  ii.  44.  J  Fisher,  p.  342, 
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Unlike  the  succeeding  Stuart  epoch,  the  period  of  the  Tudors  was 
not  in  England  an  age  either  of  religious  zeal  or  of  political 
passion.  After  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  the  country  was,  for 
good  reasons,  in  love  with  the  monarchy  ;  the  King  was  trusted 
and  high  matters  of  State  were  considered  to  be  the  King’s 
affair,  provided  Parliament  could  set  a  limit  to  taxation.  As 
to  religion,  England  had  very  largely  outgrown  Catholicism, 
and  had  not  yet  found  Protestantism.  And  so,  with  mingled 
feelings,  men  watched  the  King  put  roughly  and  suddenly  into 
practice  for  them  those  anti-clerical  sentiments  of  which  they 
had  been  more  or  less  conscious  ever  since  the  days  of  Chaucer 
and  Wyclifle.  With  more  eager  avidity  the  governing  classes 
stretched  out  their  hands  for  a  share  of  the  spoil,  and  as  they 
grasped  the  title-deeds  and  leases  of  the  monastic  lands  felt 
their  aversion  to  the  low-bom  preachers  of  heresy  materially 
diminish. 

‘  In  these  ten  grim,  unlovely  years  the  Reformation  was  unalter¬ 
ably  riveted  upon  the  English  people,’  says  Mr.  Fisher.  ‘  New 
treasons  were  created  to  defeat  the  Papist.  The  faith  was  settled 
by  royal  authority ;  the  Bible  was  translated  into  English ;  the 
monasteries  were  dissolved,  and  their  lands  distributed  among 
the  gentry.  By  a  system  of  secularisation,  which  occupied  more 
attention  than  any  purely  religious  or  spiritual  movement,  a  great 
vested  interest  was  created  in  the  Reformation  ;  and  that  so  securely 
that  lively  as  were  the  counter-currents  of  Catholicism,  they  were 
never  able  to  wash  away  the  masonry  of  these  ten  years.  All 
successful  revolutions  are  the  work  of  an  energetic  minority,  which 
succeeds  not  so  much  in  proportion  to  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
quality  as  to  the  width  and  variety  of  its  appeal.  The  valuable 
results  of  the  French  Revolution  were  perpetuated  by  a  great  measure 
of  confiscation  which  transferred  the  property  of  the  Church  to  the 
French  peasantry.  The  secularisation  of  the  abbey  lands  secured 
the  English  Reformation  by  harnessing  to  the  King’s  cause  the 
strongest,  most  enterprising,  and  most  influential  section  of  English 
society. 

‘  Yet  hard  and  grasping  as  were  the  politics  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  they  were  not  entirely  devoid  of  ideal  elements.  If  the 
English  Reformation  was  not  wholly  religious,  neither  is  it  wholly 
to  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  lust  and  land-hunger  masquerad¬ 
ing  in  the  guise  of  religion.  Cynical  men  do  not  exploit  religion 
unless  religion  is  already  a  force ;  nor  do  they  exploit  it  success¬ 
fully  unless  there  is  some  coincidence,  accidental  or  essential, 
between  the  statecraft  of  the  cynic  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  prophet. 
In  the  secularisations  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  were  carried 
out  not  in  England  only  but  in  Germany  and  in  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms,  and  everywhere  with  much  repulsive  greed  and  violence, 
such  a  coincidence  existed.  It  was  believed  that  the  cancer  which 
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was  gnawing  the  vitals  of  the  Church  was  wealth  and  worldliness. 
This  was  not  a  new  or  unsubstantial  opinion.  It  had  been  repeated 
so  often  as  to  become  a  dogma.  The  most  eminent  doctors  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  ages  of  the  most  ardent  and  unquestioned 
faith  had  denounced  in  unsparing  language  the  greed  of  Rome,  the 
abuses  of  the  Papal  system,  the  temptations  and  evils  of  secular 
pomp.  The  mass  of  testimony  was  overwhelming,  the  stream  of 
invective  perpetual,  from  the  days  of  St.  Bernard  to  the  days  of 
Luther.  The  result  was  a  widespread  belief  that  if  the  Church 
could  only  be  impoverished  she  would  be  purified  and  this  opinion, 
which  had  been  disseminated  in  England  by  the  writings  of  Wycliffe, 
was  coloured  and  strengthened  by  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
text  of  the  Bible,  and  by  a  comparison  between  the  simplicity  of 
the  primitive  Church  and  the  sumptuous  and  imposing  pohty  which 
had  been  fashioned  by  the  statecraft  of  succeeding  ages.  * 

‘  The  England  of  Henry  VIII.  was  not  a  religious  country,  nor 
was  the  age  of  the  Reformation  a  religious  age ;  but  the  English 
Bible  sank  into  the  general  consciousness,  and  gave  to  a  movement 
which  owed  much  of  its  original  momentum  to  the  material  greed 
of  the  King  and  the  aristocracy  a  power  of  permanent  appeal  to  the 
whole  population.’  f 

When  Henry  declared  war  on  the  Pope  he  could  no  longer 
leave  untouched  the  Papal  garrisons  in  England,  the  houses 
of  monks  and  friars.  Henry’s  political  and  financial  exigencies 
caused  him  to  relieve  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  of  that 
dead  weight  of  monasticism  which  France  bore  till  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Italy  till  the  nineteenth,  and  which 
Spain  still  bears  to-day. 

‘  The  permanence  of  Henry’s  work  was  rooted  in  the  iconoclasm 
which  the  sentimental  romance  and  the  facile  equity  of  subsequent 
ages  is  so  ready  to  condemn.  The  courtiers,  officials,  and  squires 
acc|uiesced,  not  without  reluctance,  in  the  dissolution  of  the  monas¬ 
teries  because  they  received  a  share  in  the  plunder.  Would  they 
have  acquiesced  if  it  had  been  explained  to  them  that  those  familiar 
and  beautiful  fabrics,  part  of  the  old  England  into  which  they  were 
born,  were  to  be  hacked  to  pieces  to  endow  scholars  and  teachers  at 
the  universities,  to  found  grammar  schools  for  the  sons  of  yeomen, 
or  to  provide  food,  lodging,  and  raiment  for  the  poor,  the  halt,  and 
the  blind  ?  In  a  better  age  the  wealth  of  the  monasteries  would 
have  been  better  bestowed  ;  but  even  in  that  age  all  was  not  sense¬ 
lessly  squandered.  Large  gifts  were  indeed  made,  as,  for  instance, 
to  Suffolk,  Audeley,  Cromwell,  and  Norfolk,  but  the  gifts  might 
reasonably  be  regarded  as  payment  for  public  services,  and  the 
sales  and  leases  greatly  preponderated  over  the  gifts.  Selling  for 
the  most  part  at  twenty  years’  purchase  and  at  a  value  slightly  higher 


*  Fisher,  pp.  328-30. 
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than  that  of  the  Valor  Ecdesiasticus,  the  Crown  received  a  good 
market  price  for  the  land. 

‘  Henry  at  least  understood  his  own  age.  Gross,  cruel,  crafty, 
hypocritical,  avaricious,  he  Avas  nevertheless  a  great  ruler  of  men.’  • 

As  the  quarrel  with  the  Pope  led  to  the  attack  on  the  monas¬ 
teries,  so  the  attack  on  the  monasteries  in  turn  led  on  to  the 
destruction  of  those  cruder  forms  of  popular  superstition  on 
which  the  influence  of  monks  and  friars  largely  depended. 

‘  More  impressive,’  writes  Mr.  Fisher,  ‘  than  the  rapid  downfall 
of  the  monastic  system  was  the  methodical  and  organised  destruction 
of  relics,  images,  and  slirines,  the  blood  of  Hailes,  the  rood  of  Boxley, 
the  angel  of  Caversham,  the  image  of  our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  the 
famous  and  splendid  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury.  The 
war  against  the  toys  and  emblems  of  popular  superstition  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  rollicking  and  contemptuous  iconoclasm  of  which 
Cromwell  was  a  master.  The  rood  of  Boxley,  discovered  to  be  a 
miserable  mechanism  of  wood  and  wire,  was  exposed  in  the  market¬ 
place  at  Maidstone  and  made  the  butt  of  a  satirical  sermon  at 
St.  Paul’s.  A  special  commission  sat  upon  the  blood  of  Hailes 
and  stripped  it  of  its  slender  credentials  to  respect.  It  was  reported 
Urom  North  Wales  that  a  rude  and  ancient  wooden  image  named 
(Darvell  Gardarn  was  believed  to  have  the  power  of  recalling  lost 
isouls  from  hell,  and  was  in  consequence  the  bourne  of  pilgrimages 
and  the  recipient  of  a  copious  but  rustic  tribute.  The  uncouth  idol 
was  hauled  to  London,  and  with  an  intention  too  obvious  to  elude 

{.he  gaping  crowds  of  Smithfield,  even  if  it  had  not  been  advertised 
n  vei-se  upon  the  gallows,  was  burnt  beneath  the  suffering  form  of 
U  Catholic  martyr.’  | 

Wherever  this  kind  of  superstition  is  the  custom  of  the  country, 
as  it  was  everywhere  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is  still 
among  the  Latin  races,  its  power  with  the  mass  of  foolish  men 
and  women  of  all  classes  is  so  great,  and  the  temptation  to  the 
Catholic  clergy  to  exploit  it  is  apparently  so  irresistible,  even 
in  the  twentieth  century,  that  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  its 
timely  destruction  in  our  island.  Henry  VIII.  cured  England 
of  the  type  of  religious  ideas  which  still  flourish  at  Lourdes  and 
Loreto.  He  was  a  rough  and  cruel  surgeon  for  a  foul  disease, 
that  has  proved  well-nigh  mortal  to  countries  where  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  postponed. 

In  destroying  these  debased  excrescences  of  Catholicism, 
and  in  publishing  the  English  Bible  by  the  effective  measure 
of  placing  it  in  the  parish  church,  Henry  was  building  on  the 
rock.  He  thus  laid  the  foundations  both  of  the  Church  of 


*  Fisher,  p.  482. 
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England  as  she  is  still  thought  of  by  the  laity  and  of  the  more 
democratic  forms  of  English  Protestantism.  The  effect  of 
these  great  changes  was  scarcely  diminished  by  a  certain  reaction 
in  his  later  pohcy,  signified  by  such  acts  as  the  execution  of 
Cromwell,  the  Act  of  Six  Articles,  the  hanging  of  a  man  for 
eating  flesh  on  Friday,  and  the  burning  of  heretics  who  denied 
transubstantiation.  Latimer  and  Cranmer  did  not  perish  in 
this  storm,  and  the  latter  was  able  to  persuade  Henry  in  1544 
to  introduce  the  EngUsh  language  for  the  Litany  into  the  Church 
Service — a  most  important  step  in  advance.  Henry’s  last  acts, 
when  the  hand  of  death  was  already  stretched  over  him,  were  to 
strike  a  serious  blow  at  the  reactionary  party  by  the  execution 
of  Surrey,  and  to  leave  by  his  will  the  power  of  Regency  to 
a  mixed  body  on  which  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  were 
represented,  and  in  which  the  Protestants  ultimately  prevailed. 
Henry  had  in  fact  carried  on  not  only  the  reUgious  but  the 
pohtical  Reformation  as  fast  as  public  opinion  warranted.  There 
was  a  curious  sympathy  between  the  bad  old  man’s  mind  and 
the  illogical  common  sense  of  the  average  Enghshman.  The 
murderer  of  the  Catholic  saint  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  of  the 
Protestant  saint  Anne  Askewe,  represented,  in  the  bloody 
fashion  of  that  age,  the  proverbial  Enghshman  who  is  for  ever 
being  flattered,  even  by  poets,  because  he  can  ‘  turn  to  scorn  ’ 
‘  the  falsehood  of  extremes.’  Thus  Henry’s  Reformation 
‘broadened  down  from  precedent  to  precedent.’  If  he  had 
gone  faster  he  would  have  fared  worse.  If  he  and  his  subjects 
had  seen  in  1529  where  they  would  be  in  1547  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  would  have  started  on  the  voyage.  But  Henry  played 
the  same  useful  part  as  those  Whigs  who  in  1832  swore  that  the 
Reform  Bill  would  be  ‘  final.’ 

And  so  this  man  accomphshed  the  only  real  Revolution  in 
English  history.  The  Revolution  of  1649  failed  ;  that  of  1688, 
as  Burke  pointed  out,  was  designed  not  to  change  or  to  destroy, 
but  to  regulate  and  preserve.  Such  is  the  loyalty,  the  con¬ 
servatism,  and,  we  are  bound  to  add,  the  snobbery  of  the  Enghsh 
people  that  we  gravely  doubt  whether  a  real  Revolution  could 
ever  have  been  accomphshed  in  this  island  except  by  a  king 
backed  by  the  squirearchy.  And  without  a  real  Revolution 
the  medieval  Church  would  never  have  been  overthrown,  and 
the  laity  would  never  have  become  masters  in  their  own  house. 
Froude  has  scarcely  exaggerated  our  debt  to  Henry,  though 
he  has  given  us  a  false  picture  of  his  character,  and  of  many 
of  the  incidents  of  his  reign. 

Attracted  as  we  are  by  the  noble  figures  of  More,  Latimer, 
and  Cranmer,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  reahse  the  savagery  and 
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treachery  of  the  world  in  which  they  moved.  Politics  were 
carried  on  in  terms  of  human  life ;  to  fall  was  to  perish,  and, 
since  no  one  could  stand  except  by  the  King’s  favour,  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  personal  intrigue,  hardness,  fawning,  and  treachery 
made  Henry’s  Court  little  better  than  that  of  an  Oriental  despot. 
Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn  ‘clothing  themselves  in  yellow,’  and 
dancing,  mad  with  joy,  to  celebrate  the  death  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon  ;  a  few  months  later  Henry  celebrating  the  destruction 
of  Anne  herself  with  ‘  nocturnal  water  parties  on  the  Thames,’ 
are  sufficiently  odious  pictures  of  that  wicked  Court.  But  one 
other  scene  bears  off  the  palm  for  unabashed  licence  of  cruelty, 
that  in  which  the  two  chiefs  of  the  Catholic  party,  Wriothesley, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Rich,  the  Solicitor-General,  themselves 
turned  the  screws  of  the  rack  in  order  to  extort  from  Anne 
Askewe  a  confession  that  their  rivals  on  the  Council  were  her 
abettors  in  heresy.  So  little  were  these  men  supposed  to  have 
derogated  from  their  honour  as  gentlemen,  by  torturing  a  lady 
with  their  own  hands,  that  within  eight  months  of  this  incident 
they  were  both  elevated  to  the  peerage.  To  translate  this 
story  into  modern  terms,  we  will  suggest  that  in  1901  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  then  held  the  same  high  offices  as  Wriothesley  and 
Rich — namely.  Lord  Halsbury  and  Sir  Edward  Carson — had 
themselves  tortured  Miss  Hobhouse  in  order  to  extract  from 
her  a  confession  that  some  Liberal  leaders  were  in  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  Boers.  The  ludicrousness  of  such 
an  idea  is  an  exact  measure  of  the  moral  advance  made  in  the 
three  centuries  and  a  half  which  have  followed  the  break-up 
of  the  Catholic  monopoly  of  religion. 

In  that  progress  of  ethical  feeling  the  horror  aroused  by  the 
Marian  persecution  marked  the  first  great  stage.  As  Mr.  Innes 
says, 

‘  applied  on  this  scale,  the  theory  of  conversion  by  fire,  hitherto 
generally  acquiesced  in,  brought  about  its  own  condemnation. 
Such  a  persecution,  on  the  simple  issue  of  opinion,  has  never  again 
been  possible  in  England.  Catholics  or  Covenanters  might  be 
doomed  to  death,  but  the  excuse  had  to  be  political.  .  .  .  The 
fundamental  fact  which  must  not  be  forgotten  in  judging  the 
authors  of  the  Marian  persecution  is  that  the  general  horror  of 
death  as  the  penalty  for  a  false  opinion  was  not  antecedent  to  but 
consequent  on  it.  What  they  did  was  on  an  unprecedented  scale  in 
England  because  heresy  existed  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  ...  Ail 
or  very  nearly  all  the  martyrs  of  the  Marian  persecution  would 
have  been  sent  to  the  stake  under  Henry  for  making  the  same 
profession  of  faith.  The  crucial  question  was  acceptance  of  Tran- 
substantiation,  for  the  denial  of  which  several  victims  had  perished 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  whose  doom  both  Cranmer  and  Latimer 
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had  at  the  time  held  to  be  justified.  But  in  the  interval  ’  (viz.  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.)  ‘  the  conditions  had  changed.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  most  learned  scholars  had  adopted  the  new  doctrine, 
and  the  legislature  had  sanctioned  it.  The  methods  which  were 
usually  efficacious  in  stamping  out  sporadic  heresy,  methods  which 
only  involved  an  execution  here  and  there,  lost  their  efficacy  when 
the  heresy  had  ceased  to  be  sporadic.’  ♦ 

This  passage  brings  out  the  full  importance  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Justly  unpopular  as  Edward’s 
Protestant  councillors  had  made  themselves,  they  had  esta¬ 
blished  the  complete  new  religion  for  a  term  of  years,  and  this 
fact  henceforth  rendered  the  usual  methods  of  Catholic  persecu¬ 
tion  both  practically  useless  and  morally  odious.  Thus  the 
presence  in  the  field  of  two  rival  orthodoxies  caused  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  statesmen  to  abolish  the  stake  and  to  stop  the  inquisition 
into  private  opinions  ;  in  1681),  when  the  split  in  English  Protes¬ 
tantism  had  still  further  divided  the  religious  world,  another 
step  forward  was  taken  and  the  principle  of  free  worship  was 
partially  admitted.  Thus,  as  Christian  unity  was  broken  up, 
the  rights  of  conscience  were  slowly  won  and  humane  feelings 
were  generated.  Luther  was  not  himself  tolerant,  but  he  was 
the  cause  of  toleration,  freedom,  and  humaneness  in  generations 
unborn. 

*  England  under  the  Tudors,  pp.  230-2. 
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j  Art.  III.— sir  GEORGE  CLARKE  AND  FORTIFICATION. 

I 

Fortification;  its  Past  Achievements,  Recent  Development,  and 
Future  Progress.  By  Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke, 
G.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition.  London  :  John  Murray 
1907. 

T  AND  warfare  is  but  a  branch  of  the  great  art  of  war  which 
includes  the  ocean  also  in  its  field  ;  and  fortification  is  but 
a  section  of  the  branch,  and  not  the  most  important.  Is  it 
possible,  while  treating  merely  of  this  section,  to  formulate, 
explain,  and  exemplify  the  great  general  principles  that  ought 
invariably  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  and  influence  those  who  may 
be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  hostilities  ?  To  prove  the 
possibility  is  the  real  object  of  Sir  Georve  Clarke’s  book  :  and  no 
one  who  studies  it  will  have  any  doubt  of  the  completeness  with 
which  that  object  has  been  attained.  To  those  who  are  con¬ 
versant  with  the  history  of  the  policy  of  defence  followed  by  the 
more  powerful  nations  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  it 
will  be  known  that  success  in  another  direction  has  attended  the 
author’s  efforts.  The  first  edition  of  his  book  was  pubhshed 
some  seventeen  years  ago.  At  that  date  the  custom  of  studding 
their  coasts  with  fortifications  of  monumental  t5q)e  was  prevalent, 
indeed  rampant,  in  the  maritime  States  of  Europe.  Against 
this  no  voice — at  least,  no  voice  of  any  real  authority — was  raised 
until  Sir  George  Clarke  publicly  questioned  its  wisdom.  The 
force  of  his  arguments  and  the  clearness  of  his  explanation  were 
soon  admitted ;  and — ^though  he  did  not  completely  quell  the 
spirit  that  had  caused  the  industrious  piling  up  of  passive  defences 
— he  did  succeed  in  checking  the  tendency  to  expend  vast  sums 
of  money  on  a  class  of  fortifications  which  proper  consideration 
of  the  conditions  of  war  would  have  shown  were  pretty  sure  to 
have  no  practical  utility. 

The  spirit  above  mentioned  still  occasionally  reappears ; 
and,  Hague  Conferences  notwithstanding,  the  occurrence  of  war 
is  still  likely  enough  to  render  it  impolitic  to  give  up  all  discussion 
of  methods  of  national  defence.  Thus  the  publication  of  a  second 
edition  of  ‘  Clarke  on  Fortification,’  including  deductions  from  the 
history  of  the  most  recent  campaigns,  is  fully  justified.  It 
should  win  for  the  author  the  gratitude  of  all — and  they  are 
no  small  number — who  wish  to  see  their  country  properly 
defended  without  waste  of  public  funds.  The  process  by  which 
the  author  explains  how  this  can  be  effected  is  found  to  be 
simple  enough  when  stated  as  he  states  it.  It  consists  in  the 
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assertion  of  the  predominance  of  principles  over  details.  His 
observations  admit  of  universal  application ;  but,  naturally 
enough,  they  are  applied  with  special  insistence  to  the  case  of 
his  own  country.  He  says —  j 

‘  The  factors  which  determine  the  defensive  strength  of  the  British 
Empire  are  many  and  various.  To  hold  a  just  balance,  having 
regard  to  geographical  conditions,  to  distance  and  time,  to  resources 
general  and  local,  to  natural  aptitudes  or  disabilities,  and  to  national 
finance,  is  exceedingly  difficult.  The  only  sure  guidance  must  be 
sought  in  the  experience  of  war.’ 

The  last  sentence  may  be  taken  as  the  key-note  of  the  book. 
Principles  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  history  of  war,  and,  when 
ascertained,  care  is  to  be  taken  that  they  are  not  ‘  lost  in  details.’ 
Sure  and  certain  progress,  the  author  affirms, 

‘  can  be  attained  only  by  a  careful  study  of  the  war  experience  of 
the  past,  combined  with  the  indefinable  faculty  which  can  grasp, 
retain,  and  apply  great  principles  without  being  swayed  by  the 
spurious  authority  attaching  to  formulas  oft  repeated,  or  led  astray 
by  the  will-o’-the-wisp  lights  of  coloured  instances.’ 

The  use  of  these  quotations  will  help  us  to  make  clear  what  the 
book  really  is.  It  is  a  great  deal  more  than  a  mere  technical 
treatise  on  fortification.  Being  a  military  engineer  of  high 
distinction  and  of  long  experience  in  dealing  with  a  set  of  defence 
problems  of  great  variety.  Sir  George  Clarke  could  undoubtedly 
have  written  a  purely  academic  text-book  of  fortification  that 
would  have  the  highest  value.  He  has  demonstrated  this  on 
many  pages  of  his  present  work.  He  proceeds  in  a  manner 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  text-book  writer. 
Whilst  discussing  fortification  and  describing  different  systems 
of  defence,  he  uses  the  immediate  subject  as  a  means  of  illustrating 
and  explaining  the  laws  of  strategy  and  of  tactics.  He  enforces 
the  necessity  of  obeying  these,  and  points  out  the  certainty 
with  which  punishment  falls  on  anyone  who  persistently  ignores 
them.  His  book  therefore  merits  perusal  by  the  statesman  as 
well  as  by  the  technical  student.  Our  expenditure  of  money 
would  have  been  much  smaller  than  it  has  been  had  some  of  our 
statesmen  been  as  familiar  with  it  as  with  far  less  useful  works. 
It  is  a  disheartening  reflection,  but  one  into  which  we  are  forced, 
that  had  the  lessons  to  be  found  in  this  book  been  taken  to 
heart  by  those  in  authority  in  our  own  country,  the  war  in 
South  Africa  would  have  been  shorter  and  less  costly  than  in 
fact  it  was.  Had  they  been  taken  to  heart  by  the  Kussian 
Government  it  would  probably  not  have  entered  into  the  late 
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disastrous  conflict,  and  would  certainly  have  conducted  it  in  a 
way  differing  greatly  from  that  which  was  adopted. 

In  the  more  important  wars  that  have  been  waged  within  the 
experience  of  men  now  alive,  the  influence  of  fortification  has 
sometimes  been  surprisingly  great.  We  have  said  that  it  is  but 
a  section  of  one  branch  of  the  art  of  war.  Nevertheless  it  has 
sometimes  dominated  a  considerable  campaign,  or  indeed  a  whole 
war.  This  makes  Sir  George  Clarke’s  book  so  interesting  and 
opportune  at  the  present  day.  Also  it  impels  us  to  ask  how  it 
was  that,  in  wars  which  many  of  us  can  remember,  fortification 
played  a  part  so  much  smaller  than  it  did  in  others.  Northern 
Italy  was  full  of  fortresses,  but  we  heard  little  of  them  in  the 
Franco- Austrian  war  of  1859.  In  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of 
1866  there  was  not  a  single  siege.  On  the  other  hand,  the  war 
in  the  Crimea  of  1854-6  was  nothing  but  a  siege,  all  the  battles 
fought  on  Crimean  soil  being  more  or  less  directly  connected 
with  it.  No  one  who  can  remember  the  contest  will  hear  of  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-8  without  being  reminded  of  Plevna. 
Ladysmith  and  the  ‘  block-house  system  ’  in  South  Africa  are 
recalled  by  any  mention  of  our  contest  with  the  Boers.  The 
recent  Russo-Japanese  war  in  the  Far  East  will  be  for  ever 
memorable,  if  only  for  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  a  remarkable  vein  of  similarity 
running  through  the  greater  part  of  two  serious  modern  wars  in 
which  Russia  has  been  involved.  The  war  in  the  Crimea  turned 
entirely,  and  the  war  in  Manchuria  turned  largely  on  the  siege 
of  one  great  coast  fortress,  the  besiegers  in  both  cases  being 
enemies  who  had  crossed  the  sea.  Having  created  at  Sebastopol 
a  great  naval  arsenal  and  fortified  it,  the  Russians  felt  bound  to 
defend  it ;  and  to  do  so  even  after  the  fleet,  for  the  service  of 
which  the  arsenal  was  founded,  had  ceased  to  exist.  In  the  then 
condition  of  land -communications,  the  geographical  position  of  the 
fortress  being  what  it  was,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  defending 
army  and  gamson  properly  supplied  was  enormous.  The  be¬ 
siegers,  on  the  other  hand,  had  absolutely  unmolested  communi¬ 
cation  with  their  home  bases,  and  steam  navigation  was  already 
sufficiently  developed  to  render  the  conveyance  of  supplies  and 
reinforcements  to  the  Crimean  ports,  which  they  had  seized,  easy 
and  regular.  Their  undisputed  command  of  the  sea  would,  never¬ 
theless,  have  given  the  invading  allies  but  little  chance  of  ultimate 
success  had  the  Russians  decided  to  withdraw  from  Sebastopol 
and  retire  several  hundred  miles  into  the  interior  of  their  own 
country.  It  would  have  been  nearly,  perhaps  quite,  impossible 
for  the  allies  to  follow  them ;  whilst,  with  every  day’s  march, 
the  Russians  would  have  been  moving  nearer  to  their  own  base. 
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They  would  thus  have  shifted  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  campaign 
from  their  own  shoulders  on  to  those  of  their  enemy. 

Sir  Greorge  Clarke  considers  that  it  might  have  been  wiser 
for  the  Russians  to  have  so  acted.  The  able  editor  of  the  recent 
edition  of  Hamley’s  ‘  Operations  of  War  ’  ♦  has  some  remarks  on 
this  particular  subject  which  are  worth  attention.  He  says  that 
Sebastopol  was  ‘  situated  at  the  extremity  of  an  obscure  and 
‘  unimportant  province,  the  conquest  of  which  would  have  been 
‘  no  step  towards  the  invasion  of  Russia.’  The  place  was  for¬ 
midable  because  the  size  of  its  naval  arsenal — on  which,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  a  large  fleet  depended — made  it  a  standing  menace 
to  Turkey.  It  was  this  that  caused  the  allies  to  think  it  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  their  efforts  to  get  possession  of  it. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  their  scheme  of  campaign  was 
right,  whilst  that  of  the  Russians  was  wrong.  Two  things  are 
to  be  noted.  It  was  felt  that  the  safety  of  the  Russian  fleet 
was  bound  up  with  the  strength  of  the  fortress.  That  fleet 
could  not  keep  the  enemy’s  fleet  from  approaching  Sebastopol. 
All  that  it  could  do,  when  the  latter  appeared,  was  to  seek 
shelter  within  the  defences  of  the  place.  The  fortifications 
having  been  constructed  and  the  importance  of  retaining  pos¬ 
session  of  the  place  having  been  thus  publicly  announced, 
the  Russian  land  forces  could  not  consistently  leave  it  to  its 
fate,  although  the  sheltered  fleet  no  longer  remained  afloat. 
Though  by  continuing  to  defend  it  they  could  secure  no  useful 
military  object,  they  nevertheless  did  so  continue,  and  conse¬ 
quently  gave  up  the  hope  of  forcing  the  allies  to  follow  them 
into  regions  where  a  successful  termination  of  the  war  would 
have  been  hardly  possible  for  the  latter.  It  is  sometimes  neces 
sary  to  jettison  cargo  to  save  the  ship  and  all  on  board  from 
destruction. 

The  experience  of  the  Crimea  was  to  a  great  extent  repeated 
in  the  recent  war.  At  a  very  early  stage  in  their  contest  the 
late  talented  soldier.  General  Dragomiroff,  ‘  advised  the  evacua- 
‘  tion  of  Port  Arthur,  both  by  the  army  and  the  navy,  in  order 
‘  that  a  greater  disaster  might  be  prevented.’  f  His  advice — 
as  was  to  be  expected — was  not  taken.  Too  much  money  and 

*  ‘  The  Operations  of  War  Explained  and  Illustrated,’  by  General 
Sir  Edward  B.  Hamley,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. ;  a  new  edition  by  Colonel 
L.  E.  Kiggell.  William  Blackwood  &  Son,  Edinburgh  and  London, 
1907,  p.  55. 

» ‘  The  War  in  the  Far  East  (1904-1905),’  by  the  military  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  ‘  Times,’  London,  1905,  p.  117  (April  7, 1904).  This 
author  pointed  out  on  June  23,  1904,  that  ‘  Port  Arthur  must  fall, 
‘  unless  relieved.’ 
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prestige  had  been  invested  in  Port  Arthur  to  permit  of  anything 
but  the  rejection  of  proposals  for  jettisoning  such  a  costly 
portion  of  the  Manchurian  cargo.  That  the  determination  to 
make  the  strategy  of  the  campaign  hinge  upon  the  defence  of 
this  fortified  place  neither  saved  the  place  itself  nor  prevented 
the  ‘  greater  disaster  ’  we  now  know.  The  Japanese  ‘  decision 
‘  to  besiege  Port  Arthur  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Nanshan 
‘  (on  May  26,  1904)  had  therefore  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the 
‘  strategy  of  the  campaign.’  This  is  the  comment  of  a  recent 
and  authoritative  writer,*  who  italicises  the  following  sentences  : 
‘  It  was  a  certain  means  of  preventing  an  indefinite  retirement 
‘  of  the  main  Russian  army.  It  was  a  probable  means  (as  it 
‘  actually  proved)  of  drawing  Kuropatkin  into  premature 
‘  action.’ 

The  author  of  these  sentences  nevertheless  differs  from  the 
military  critics  who  consider  that  the  defence  of  Port  Arthur 
exercised  a  harmful  influence  on  the  Russians.  He  believes 
that  the  place  detained  before  it  a  Japanese  army  at  least  three 
times  the  size  of  the  field  force  in  its  garrison,  and  that  the  main 
Japanese  army  had  to  fight  three  great  battles  minus  the  troops 
besieging  the  fortress.  It  may  surely  be  rejoined  that  even 
vrithout  the  help  of  their  friends  employed  in  the  siege  the 
Japanese  were  uniformly  victorious,  and  just  as  decisively 
victorious  as  they  were  after  the  besiegers  had  joined  them. 
If  the  defenders  of  Port  Arthur  had  been  added  to  Kuropatkin’s 
army  and  the  besieging  Japanese  to  the  other  side,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  show  that  the  balance  of  munerical 
superiority  thus  put  at  Marshal  Oyama’s  disposal  would  have 
made  the  result  of  the  battles  different.  The  Japanese  losses 
before  Port  Arthur  were  enormous — Sir  George  Clarke  (p.  112, 
note)  puts  them  at  60,000,  adding  that  the  German  estimate  was 
about  80,000.  Colonel  Kiggell,  the  editor  of  Hamley’s  ‘  Opera- 
‘  tions  of  War’  (p.  386)  says  that  they  were  100,000 — ‘killed, 

‘  wounded  and  died  of  disease  ’ — whilst  the  Russians  lost  less 
than  40,000  field  troops.  The  Russians,  however,  also  lost  the 
fortress  with  all  that  it  contained,  including  the  garrison.  The 
fact  is  that  the  losses  at  Port  Arthur  beyond  a  certain  point 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  strategy  of  the  campaign.  They 
were  due  principally  to  the  tactics  of  the  besiegers,  as  to  which 
it  is  likely  that  responsible  criticism  will  some  day  have  a  good 
deal  to  say.  Down  to  October  2,  1904 — that  is  to  say,  several 
weeks  after  the  escape  of  the  Russian  fleet  from  it  was  known 
to  be  impracticable — the  object  of  the  Russian  strategy  in  Man- 


Col.  Kiggell  in  Hamley’s  ‘  Operations  of  War,’  6th  ed.  p.  386. 
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churia  was  to  relieve  Port  Arthur,  thus  reminding  us  of  the 
Crimean  battle  of  the  Tchernaya.  On  the  date  just  mentioned 
Kuropatkin  issued  an  order  of  the  day  to  his  troops  in  which  he 
told  them  ‘  how  necessary  victory  was,  the  more  especially 
‘to  relieve  our  brothers  at  Port  Arthur.’  The  subsequent 
battle  was  due  to  this  assumed  necessity. 

As  has  been  already  indicated,  sieges  were  rare  in  wars  of 
rapid  movement — ‘  Except  in  Spain,’  sajrs  Sir  George  Clarke, 
‘the  wars  of  Napoleon  were  not  fruitful  in  sieges.’  By  the 
celerity  of  his  movements  that  great  commander  obtained 
success  which  led  to  the  fall  of  his  enemy’s  fortresses  ‘  without 
‘  tedious  siege  operations.’  In  1800  the  battle  of  Marengo  gave 
the  French  most  of  the  Austrian  fortresses  in  Italy.*  Speaking 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  great  Napoleonic  conflict,  our  author 
tells  us  that  ‘  the  fortresses  of  this  period  appear  to  have  been 
‘  usually  in  the  wrong  place,’  an  erroneous  strategic  condition  of 
which  it  is  well  to  take  note.  The  two  greater  so-called  ‘  sieges  ’ 
of  the  Franco-German  war  in  1870-71 — viz.  those  of  Metz  and 
Paris — were  not  operations  of  the  kind  usually  designated 
by  that  name.  That  of  Metz  was  really  the  blockade  of  a 
large  army  until  it  was  forced  to  surrender  for  want  of  supplies. 
Paris  was  obliged  to  yield,  not  by  regular  siege  operations, 
but  by  the  fear  of  starvation  of  a  large  city  population. 

Both  these  cases  suggest  a  reference  to  what  may  be  called 
the  fortification  policy  of  primitive  barbarism.  Savage  races  at 
an  early  period  in  their  history  have  often  shown  considerable 
skill  in  fortification.  The  Maori  faJis,  the  Malay  stockades, 
and  the  palisaded  strongholds  of  some  of  the  North  American 
Indian  tribes  are  well-known.  In  these  or  like  ingenious  con¬ 
structions  the  threatened  tribe  accumulated  a  stock  of  supplies, 
and  into  them  it  retired  when  an  enemy  whom  it  could  not  face 
in  the  open  appeared.  The  besieged  usually  had  no  hope  of 
any  relieving  force  coming  to  their  assistance.  They  depended 
on  a  surer  prospect  of  ridding  themselves  of  their  foes.  Com¬ 
missariat  arrangements  were  practically  unknown.  There  were 
neither  means  for  bringing  up  suppUes  to  the  assailants  nor 
roads  along  which  they  could  be  brought.  Even  had  there 
been,  the  needful  stores  did  not  exist.  The  besiegers  could 
not  supply  themselves  from  their  enemy’s  territory,  because 
that  h^  been  swept  bare  of  its  produce  for  conveyance  into  the 
fortified  area.  The  consequence  was  that  a  savage  investing  force 
could  not  remain  on  the  spot  as  long  as  the  invested  could  hold 
out.  In  fact,  the  besiegers  got  hungry  first  and  had  to  go  away. 
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il  It  is  remarkable  how  long  the  idea  or  principle  underlying 

I  primitive  fortification  continued  to  affect  the  defence  policy  of 

I  highly  developed  nations.  The  keep  or  citadel  was  considered 

I  an  important  feature  of  many  fortresses  till  late  in  the  eighteenth 

,  century,  if  not  till  a  much  more  recent  period.  The  provision 

I  of  a  citadel,  said  the  late  Vice-Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb,*  ‘  as- 

‘sumed  the  possibUity  of  so  delaying  the  final  success  of  the 
‘  enemy  that  either  relief  might  come  or  the  supply  and  rein- 
I  ‘  forcement  of  the  enemy  might  fail  before  the  fortress  fell.’ 

The  assumption  continu^  to  be  made  long  after  commimica- 
tions  by  both  land  and  sea  had  been  so  improved  that  any  force, 
either  naval  or  military,  which  had  such  complete  control  of  the 
situation  that  it  could  undertake  a  siege  or  prolonged  blockade 
might  depend  with  confidence  on  its  lines  of  supply  and  rein¬ 
forcement  being  kept  open. 

It  is  not  only  in  its  strategic  aspect  that  fortification  has 
to  be  considered  :  its  tactical  aspect  also  must  be  closely  examined. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  of  the  many  merits  of  his  book  that 
in  it  Sir  George  Clarke  has  discussed  with  admirable  clearness 
the  tactics  of  fortification.  His  text,  so  to  speak,  may  be  found 
in  his  allusion  to  ‘  the  obvious  anomaly  that  artillery  brought 
*  hundreds  of  miles  in  winter  and  placed  in  rough  batteries 
‘  built  in  the  field  was  not  only  far  better  protected,  but  secured 
‘a  much  wider  field  of  action  than  guns  mounted  in  costly 
‘forts  built  with  all  deliberation  in  time  of  peace.’  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  seeming  paradox  is  that  the  besiegers  proceeded 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  tactics ;  whereas  the  designers 
of  the  fortifications  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  by 
‘  the  refinements  of  detail  and  trace,  to  which  theory  has  delighted 
‘to  assign  disproportionate  importance.’  Sir  George  adduces 
more  than  one  case  in  which  defence  works  hastily  constructed 
after  a  siege  had  begun  proved  more  formidable  to  the  be¬ 
siegers  than  the  elaborate  fortifications  of  the  original  design. 

The  case  of  Sebastopol  is  striking.  In  September  1854  the 
defences  of  the  south  side — the  side  attacked — mounted  172 
guns  to  oppose  to  the  128  used  by  the  allies  in  the  first  bom¬ 
bardment  on  October  17.  At  the  close  of  the  siege  the  Russians 
opposed  982  guns  to  about  800  of  the  besiegers.  The  besieged, 
instead  of  seeing  their  artillery  defences  diminish  during  the  opera¬ 
tions,  actually  increased  them  fivefold.  We  were  told  long  ago 
that  the  great  Russian  military  engineer,  Todleben,  ‘  manoeuvred 
‘  with  earthworks.’  Sir  George  Clarke  amplifies  this.  He  says 

*  Naval  Warfare  :  its  Ruling  Principles  and  Practice  Historically 
Treated,  p.  213. 
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that,  instead  of  being  shut  up  in  the  fortress,  the  Russians 
usuri^ed  the  recognised  prerogative  of  the  besiegers,  taking  up 
new  ground  and  commencing  an  important  advanced  work 
nearly  six  months  after  the  siege  had  begun.  His  comment  is 
impressive.  It  is  this :  ‘  If  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  means 
‘  an)rthing,  it  is  that  the  vast  ditches,  the  monumental  revet- 
‘ments,  the  clever  drawbridges,  the  fantastic  traces,  the  exag- 
‘  gerated  flank  defence,  all  the  luxuries  of  engineering  fancy,  are 
‘  superfluous.’  Improvised  defences  held  by  stubborn  troops 
had,  as  always,  developed  great  resisting  power. 

The  case  does  not  stand  alone.  At  Kars  Colonel  Lake’s 
simple  earthworks,  constructed  in  great  measure  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Russian  besieging  army,  repulsed  an  attack  made  in 
overwhelming  force.  During  the  American  civil  war  similar 
results  were  noted.  Vicksburg  was  defended  by  a  chain  of 
simple  field  works,  yet  it  held  out  when  besieged  for  213  days. 
In  the  fighting  round  Petersburg,  which  immediately  preceded 
the  fall  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  ‘  the  possibilities  open  to 
‘good  field  works  were  again  demonstrated.’  The  same  were 
demonstrated  in  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71,  in  which 
improvised  or  hastily  constructed  works  of  defence  gave  the 
besiegers  more  trouble  than  permanent  fortifications  of  monu¬ 
mental  aspect.  At  a  later  date  the  experience  was  repeated 
at  Plevna,  which  defied  all  assaults,  and  was  only  reduced  by 
starvation  after  it  had  resisted  for  142  days.  The  fearful  losses 
of  the  assailants  had  been  entirely  fruitless ;  and  they  might 
have  done  at  the  first  what  they  had  to  do  in  the  end,  viz. 
sit  down  before  the  place  till  hunger  delivered  it  into  their 
hands.  Yet  Plevna,  when  its  Turkish  defenders  first  entered  it, 
was  an  open  Bulgarian  village.  ‘  It  grew  into  a  fortress  under 
‘  the  eyes  of  the  besieging  force.’ 

Similar  conditions  meet  us  when  we  come  to  an  operation  so 
recent  as  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur.  If  ever  there  was  what  its 
designers  believed  to  be  a  strong  or  indeed  impregnable  fortress 
it  was  this  place.  Its  possessors  did  not  conceal  their  con¬ 
viction  that  it  could  defy  all  attacks  by  land  or  sea.  The  forts 
were  numerous  and  imposing.  Nevertheless,  our  author  asserts 
that  ‘these  forts  would,  by  themselves,  have  been  hopelessly 
‘  inadequate ;  and  that  the  resisting  power  of  Port  Arthur  de- 
‘  pended  mainly  upon  earthworks  hastily  constructed  in  front, 

‘  in  the  intervals,  and  in  rear  of  the  permanent  line,  and  in  the 
‘  action  of  field-troops  in  sorties  and  counter-attacks.’  Dating 
from  the  battle  of  Nanshan,  when  the  Russians  were  forced 
back  upon  their  fortifications,  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  lasted 
154  days,  less  than  half  the  duration  of  that  of  Sebastopol.  The 
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resources  in  men  and  guns  of  Port  Arthur,  so  Sir  George  Clarke 
informs  us,  were  less  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  fine  to  be 
defended  than  those  of  the  Crimean  fortress.  Also  the  Japanese 
as  besiegers  operated  in  conditions  very  much  more  favourable 
than  did  the  allied  French  and  English  at  the  older  siege.  Quite 
recently  a  Japanese  officer,  Major  Tsunoda,*  who  conveyed  the 
terms  offered  to  the  Russian  commander  and  was  the  first  of 
the  besiegers  to  enter  Port  Arthur,  has  stated  that  all  further 
resistance  by  the  defenders  would  have  been  vain.  He  says 
that  though  General  Stoessel,  who  commanded  in  the  fortress, 
still  had  soldiers,  he  no  longer  had  any  combatants.  The  am¬ 
munition  remaining  was  of  no  value  ;  and  the  food  still  left  was 
‘  unsuitable  for  an  exhausted  and  ailing  garrison.’ 

Port  Arthur  exemplified  the  maxim  of  Vice-Admiral  Philip 
Colomb,  ‘  that  all  places  supplied  from  over  sea  fall  ultimately 
‘to  the  holder  of  the  command  of  the  sea.’  This  maxim  is 
approved  and  enforced  by  Sir  George  Clarke.  We  may  give  his 
own  words.  He  says : 

‘  It  should  be  realised  at  the  outset  that  all  fortresses  must  fall  if 
sufficient  force  is  brought  to  bear  against  them ;  and  that  the  only 
function  which  fortification  can  dis^arge  is  to  gain  time  locally  or 
generally.  .  .  .  Fortification,  whether  inland  or  on  a  seaboard, 
whether  permanent  or  temporarily  created,  will  in  the  strategic 
sense  prove  advantageous  to  a  State  only  by  reason  of  the  operations 
which,  sooner  or  later,  can  be  undertaken  by  field  armies  or  by  sea¬ 
going  ships  outside  its  rayon' 

This  truth  seems  to  have  made  itself  felt,  though  not  to  have 
been  thoroughly  understood,  by  designers  of  fortifications 
generally.  Consequently  they  have  commonly  found  it  necessary 
to  act  as  though  they  were  imitating  the  process  of  gilding  refined 
gold.  The  book  before  us  gives  us  many  instances  of  this. 
‘  The  fascinations  of  monumentalism  have  frequently  proved 
‘  irresistible.’  No  sooner  was  a  great  fortress  completed  or  re¬ 
modelled  than  it  was  found  to  require  further  fortifications. 
That  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  defence  had  itself  to  be  defended 
by  additional  works.  Vast  modern  enceintes,  which  the  designers 
claimed  were  as  good  as  impregnable,  had  to  be  surrounded  with 
chains  of  forts,  the  sole  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  any 
attack  on  that  to  which  impregnability  was  attributed.  Strong 
field  works  and  an  effective  field  force  calculated  on  the  usual 
scale  would  be  needed  to  guard  a  fort  of  a  pattern  highly  extolled 
when  armour-plates  were  introduced  into  land  fortifications. 


*  Times,  August  8,  1907. 
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Given  the  strong  field  works  and  the  effective  field  force,  the 
fort  would  have  been  superfluous.  Fortification  designing 
obviously  blunts  the  sense  of  humour :  specialism  generally 
does.  The  defences  of  Bermuda  supply  a  case  in  point.  The 
place  was  to  be  defended  by  a  garrison  of  fifteen  hundred  men  : 
the  forts  provided  needed  six  thousand  to  man  them  properly ! 

In  planning  fortifications,  ‘  tactical  considerations,  which  have  the 
object  of  enabling  the  combatants  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
arms,  should  take  precedence  of  all  others.  A  fortified  place  must 
be  before  all  a  fighting  position,  and  to  the  neglect  of  recognising 
this  axiom  may  be  traced  the  relative  failure  of  the  performance  of 
permanent  fortification  as  compared  with  that  of  rough  defences 
created  to  meet  special  needs.  In  the  one  case,  tactical  considerations 
were  unfettered  ;  in  the  other,  alluring  tricks  of  detail  and  the  charm 
attaching  to  a  science  which  it  had  been  sought  to  represent  as 
intelligible  only  to  the  few  have  led  to  the  creation  of  structures 
which  cramped  the  defence  from  the  outset  ’  (p.  129). 

We  offer  no  apology  for  the  frequent  extracts  which  we  have 
made  and  may  still  make  from  Sir  George  Clarke’s  book.  No  one 
could  express  more  clearly  or  inculcate  more  forcibly  principles 
that  cannot  be  disregarded  without  peril. 

Immense  sums  have  been  expended  on  fortifications  that 
ignored  the  fundamental  principles  of  strategy  and  tactics. 
These  constructions,  often  of  imposing  dimensions — the  word 
‘  imposing  ’  might  indeed  be  used  in  a  double  sense — cannot  when 
proved  useless  be  thrown  upon  the  scrap-heap  or  be  towed  to 
some  secluded  estuary  where  they  may  be  hidden  from  all  but 
the  few  yachtsmen  and  holiday-makers  whose  innocent  amuse¬ 
ments  are  spoiled  by  the  unexpected  obstructions.  Reared  as 
intended  monuments  of  their  designers’  skill,  they  remain  visible 
as  memorials  of  the  latter’s  folly.  The  specialist  mind,  nourished 
in  the  study  and  the  lecture-room,  is  slow  to  learn  the  lessons 
taught  by  previous  errors.  Differing,  perhaps,  in  outward 
form,  but  in  essence  remaining  the  same,  ‘  the  costly  ideals 
‘  of  the  drawing  office  ’  are  only  too  likely  to  reappear.  ‘  The 
‘only  scientific  fortification,’  we  learn  from  the  book  under 
notice,  ‘  is  that  which  enables  a  defender  to  use  his  weapons  to 
‘  the  best  advantage,  while  minimising  the  potency  of  the  weapons 
‘  of  the  attacker.’ 

How  little  was  really  learned  from  the  experience  of  the 
past  was  shown  not  only  at  Port  Arthur,  by  its  fortifiers ; 
but  also  in  South  Africa.  There  a  largely  superior  invading  force 
had  recourse  to  passive  defence  on  a  vast  scale.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  blockhouse  lines  attained  enormous,  some  might  say 
preposterous,  dimensions.  The  total  length  of  these  lines'was 
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3700  miles,  and  there  were  innumerable  blockhouses.  The 
number  of  men  per  mile  varied  from  thirty-eight  to  eighteen ; 
which  would  produce  a  total  much  in  excess  of  the  highest  number 
ever  attributed  to  the  whole  Boer  forces.  As  wo  had  con¬ 
siderable  bodies  of  troops  in  the  field  as  well,  it  seems  right  to 
infer  that  the  great  size  of  the  army  which  we  had  to  maintain 
in  South  Africa  was  largely  due  to  the  notions  which  governed 
our  strategy  at  the  time.  The  enormous  costliness  of  the  war  can 
hardly,  therefore,  be  surprising.  ‘  Whether,’  says  our  author, 

‘  the  success  obtained  justified  the  time,  labour,  expense,  and 
‘  extreme  dispersion  directly  and  indirectly  involved,  appears 
‘  doubtful.’  It  was,  at  any  rate,  impossible  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  crossing  the  lines  by  night :  and  one  at  least  of  the 
Boer  leaders  thought  little  of  these  blockhouse  lines.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  opportunity  is  seized  to  remind  us  that  the 
principles  of  strategy  remain  unchanged  ;  ‘  and  it  may  be  hoped 
‘  that  fortification  in  this  form  will  not  repeat  itself.’  If  we 
have  to  pay  the  bill,  it  may  indeed  be  earnestly  hoped  that  there 
will  be  no  repetition  of  it. 

Coast  fortification,  or  the  erection  of  considerable  fortresses 
or  less  imposing  batteries  on  or  near  a  coast  line,  arming  them 
so  that  they  may  have  guns  nearly  or  quite  equal  in  power  to 
those  carried  by  the  ships  which,  it  is  expected,  will  attack 
them,  has  been  largely  adopted  in  the  British  Empire.  It  is 
therefore  natural  that  Sir  George  Clarke  should  devote  some 
chapters  to  the  discussion  of  it.  It  is  consolatory  to  know  that 
‘  In  this  country  there  are  now  signs  of  a  rational  treatment  of 
‘  the  policy  of  coast-defence.’  If  it  be  so,  it  is  largely  owing 
to  Sir  George  himself :  because  the  pages  in  which  he  has  laid 
down  the  principles  that  ought  to  be  the  guide  in  this  policy 
appeared  in  the  earlier  edition  of  his  book.  They  are  now  sup¬ 
plemented  with  illustrations  from  the  Russo-Japanese  war  that 
confirm  the  arguments  previously  advanced.  We  may  sum¬ 
marise  the  principles  of  coast-defence,  as,  notwithstanding  the 
encouraging  prospect  already  adverted  to,  passive  defence  and 
the  exaggeration  of  it  are  still  not  without  advocates.  The 
strength  of  armaments  and  garrisons  must  be  determined,  and 
that  can  be  done  only  by  laying  down  the  standard  of  reason¬ 
ably  probable  attack.  Then — and,  it  may  be  added,  not  till 
then — the  technical  expert  should  be  called  upon  to  decide 
details  of  position,  type,  armament,  etc.  of  the  various  works  of 
defence.  ‘  Unless  the  coast-defences  of  a  maritime  country 
‘  are  designed  to  fit  into  a  harmonious  scheme  of  national  pre- 
‘  paration  for  war,  they  may  become  sources  of  weakness  by 
‘  diverting  expenditure  from  essential  recjuirements,’ 
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The  strength  of  the  navy  which  the  British  Empire  must 
maintain  is  fixed  without  any  relation  to  coast-defences.  It 
must  be  sufficient  to  ensure  our  ability  to  control  an  enemy’s 
fleet  in  war ;  as  we  cannot  escape  the  necessity  of  protecting 
our  maritime  communications.  Our  first  requirement  is  the 
power  of  acting  on  the  offensive  at  sea.  If  we  cannot  do  this, 
it  must  be  because  our  fleet  is  not  strong  enough  for  its  obvious 
duty ;  in  which  case  the  most  admirable  coast  fortresses  would 
help  us  but  little.  If  we  can  do  it,  it  is  evident  that  an  enemy’s 
fleet  would  be  much  too  busy  otherwise  to  be  able  to  occupy 
itself  in  battering  fortifications  on  our  coasts.  Considerable 
naval  predominance  and  the  consequent  ability  to  act  on  the 
offensive  will  not  render  it  quite  impossible  for  some  hostile 
ships  or  even  small  squadrons  to  cruise  at  times.  It  is  from 
these  that  such  naval  attack  as  can  be  made  upon  our  defences 
must  be  expected  ;  and  it  should  be  well  within  the  capacity  of 
experienced  naval  officers,  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  naval  warfare  and  with  its  ruling  principles, 
to  estimate  with  reasonable  accuracy  what  the  scale  of  that 
attack  will  be.  Their  conclusions  are  pretty  certain  to  be 
such  that  the  provision  of  a  merely  moderate  coast  armament  will 
be  justifiable.  Only  ports  containing  resources,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  which  would  diminish  our  power  of  carrying  on  a  war, 
ought  to  be  fortified.  Wherever  we  do  raise  coast  fortifications 
they  need  not  be  on  an  imposing  scale  ;  and  most  ports  both  in 
the  mother  country  and  in  the  King’s  over-sea  dominions  that 
may  with  propriety  be  fortified,  require  but  few  guns,  provided 
that  they  have  sufficient  local  military  forces,  properly  equipped 
and  organised,  to  deal  with  a  hostile  landing  party. 

A  part  of  Sir  George  Clarke’s  book  which  should  be  found 
especially  interesting  at  the  present  moment  is  that  in  which  he 
treats  of  invasions  and  raids.  It  should  be  clearly  understood, 
he  says,  that  coast-defences  generally  afford  no  direct  protection 
against  invasion.  Defence  against  that  or  against  raids,  when 
the  object  of  either  is  an  insular  State,  is  primarily  a  matter 
for  its  navy,  which  operates  as  regards  undertakings  of  the  kind 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  it  operates  as  regards 
‘coast-defence.’  Sir  George  tells  us  that  oversea  invasion 
is  now  more  than  ever  a  continuous  process  requiring  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  unbroken  communications  until  it  is  completed. 
The  success  of  the  Japanese  in  Manchuria,  for  instance,  depended 
upon  the  fact  that  the  Russian  naval  force  in  Far  Eastern  waters 
accepted,  or  was  forced  to  assume,  a  purely  defensive  role.  As 
distinguished  from  invasion  as  usually  understood,  a  raid  is  an 
attempt  to  seize  by  surprise  some  point  on  or  near  the  coast 
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in  order  to  do  injury  to  an  enemy.  Raids  become  practicable 
in  the  face  of  a  superior  navy  only  by  resort  to  evasion  ;  and  the 
smaller  the  raiding  force,  the  more  easy  this  is.  If  steam  can 
help  a  raider,  it  can  also  help  the  force  which  he  endeavours 
to  slip  past.  The  system  of  wireless  telegraphy — an  important 
innovation,  though  estimates  of  its  importance  in  war  threaten 
to  be  much  exaggerated — will  probably  be  of  less  help  to  a 
raiding  force  than  it  will  be  to  the  defence.  The  ‘  restraining 
‘  influence  ’  of  the  superior  navy  can  hardly  fail  to  make  itself 
felt  by  the  hostile  governments  that  may  contemplate  either 
invasion  or  raid. 

‘  Writers  who  ignore,  or  unconsciously  misrepresent,  the 
‘  teaching  of  war  in  their  eagerness  to  discredit  naval  defence, 
‘  have  attempted  to  interpolate  a  form  of  attack  intermediate 
‘  between  the  invasion  and  the  raid.’  *  Their  theory  is  that  a 
force  of  about  40,000  men,  evading  a  superior  fleet,  could  be 
landed  in  a  few  hours,  and  be  then  left  to  its  own  resources. 
‘  Reason  and  experience  combine  to  demolish  this  theory.’ 
If  we  only  allow  to  the  force  assumed  the  Japanese  scale  of 
transport,  twenty-seven  vessels  of  5000  tons  apiece  would  be 
necessary  for  its  conveyance.  We  shall  be  quite  safe  in  regard¬ 
ing  it  as  impossible  for  an  expedition  of  this  size  or  anything 
like  it  to  get  past  an  even  moderately  vigilant  hostile  fleet 
without  being  perceived.  ‘  The  naval  risk  to  be  encountered,’ 
as  our  author  says,  ‘  would  be  appalling.’  Soldiers  are  well 
aware  that  it  would  be  sheer  imbecility  to  send  a  huge  defence¬ 
less  baggage-train  through  a  tract  of  country  infested  by  efficient 
hostile  cavalry.  Yet  it  is  something  more  hazardous  than  this 
that  the  theorists  expect  the  ablest  naval  and  military  oflicers 
of  Continental  States  to  combine  in  attempting.  ‘  Although 
‘  the  conduct  of  war  abounds  in  mistakes,  we  dare  not  hope 
‘  for  such  good  fortune  as  that  an  enemy  would  follow  the  advice 
‘  of  our  theorists.’ 

The  belief  that  the  landing  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  40,000 
hostile  ‘  incursionists  ’  would  paralyse  and  reduce  to  quiescence 
a  nation  of  many  millions,  not  accustomed  to  take  aggres¬ 
sion  ‘  lying  down,’  as  the  phrase  is,  is  an  unpleasant  sign  of 
ignorance  of  our  naval  history  on  the  part  of  those  who  take  it 
on  themselves  to  instruct  the  public.  A  favourite  theory  is  that 
it  will  all  be  the  effect  of  surprise.  Sir  George  Clarke’s  remarks 
on  this  are  not  stronger  than  is  deserved,  and  it  will  be  well  to 
repeat  them.  He  says — 


*  Fortification,  p.  172. 
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‘  The  Powers  of  Europe  are  not  organised  assassins ;  and  they 
will  not,  if  they  could,  strike  a  blow  at  a  time  when  international 
relations  are  unclouded.  That  war  usually  breaks  out  without  a 
formal  declaration  is  an  obvious  platitude  ;  but  studied  acts  of  war 
will  not  be  perpetrated  at  a  moment  when  no  diplomatic  difficulty 
exists.  Time  will  therefore  be  available  for  naval  preparations, 
always  easily  and  quickly  taken,  and  incapable  of  being  neglected 
by  any  Government  or  Admiralty  ’  (p.  174). 

We  may  hope  that  the  work  of  the  recent  Peace  Conference  at 
The  Hague  will  render  buccaneering  attacks  on  a  country  not 
expecting  them  more  unlikely  than  they  are  at  present,  but  their 
existing  improbability  is  so  great  that  even  if  the  said  Conference 
does  not  succeed  in  increasing  it  we  may  still  continue  to  sleep 
fairly  comfortably  in  our  beds.  It  would  be  foolish,  of  course, 
to  ignore  or  forget  the  risks  and  dangers  which  international 
rivalries  and  jealousies  are  only  too  apt  to  occasion  ;  and  we 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  them.  The  preparation,  in  more  or 
less  efficient  form,  is  not  omitted  by  any  State  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  we  cannot  improve  it  by  submitting  to  the  guidance  of 
panic-stricken  scaremongers.  An  interesting  pamphlet  on  the 
dangers  of  war  between  European  powers  arising  from  the  common 
desire  for  colonial  expansion  has  just  been  pubhshed  by  a  learned 
ItaUan  professor — Gustavo  Coen.*  We  commend  the  perusal 
of  this  pamphlet  to  those  who,  in  order  that  they  may  avoid  them, 
wish  to  know  what  the  dangers  are  that  may  be  thought  to  lie 
in  the  more  or  less  near  future. 

A  treatise  on  fortification,  especially  that  part  of  it  which 
includes  coast  defences,  necessarily  deals,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
naval  operations.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  Sir 
George  Clarke  holding  that  ‘  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
‘the  capabilities  and  disabiUties  of  warships  is  an  essential 
‘  part  of  the  equipment  of  officers  who  may  have  to  design  or  to 
‘fight  coast  batteries.’  He  has  consequently  given  us  some 
most  instructive  chapters  on  the  evolution  of  battleships  and 
cruisers  and  on  the  fire  efficiency  of  guns  mounted  afloat.  Here 
again  he  indicates  and  explains  great  principles,  and  no  part 
of  his  book  is  more  valuable.  Indeed,  its  value  to  a  maritime 
nation  like  the  British  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  well  if  those 
who  have  to  direct  our  pohcy  or  engage  in  our  naval  adminis¬ 
tration  would  study  it  carefully.  He  traces  for  us  the  evolution 
of  battleships  and  cruisers,  principally  British,  but  those  of  the 
leading  foreign  naval  powers  as  well.  He  sums  up  the  history 

*  ‘  Pericoli  di  guerre  Europee  derivanti  da  question!  colonial!,’ 
per  Professor  Gustavo  Coen  ;  Roma,  1907. 
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in  two  very  remarkable  and  original  diagrams.  These  may  be 
called  ‘  genealogical  trees  ’  of  the  modern  battleship  and  the 
modern  cruiser.  The  descent  of  one  is  traced  from  the  old 
ship-of-the-line,  and  that  of  the  other  from  the  old  frigate. 

The  perusal  of  this  part  of  Sir  George’s  book,  the  statements 
in  which  are  just  as  clearly  and  forcibly  expressed  as  those  in  the 
rest  of  it,  stirs  some  uncomfortable  feelings  with  respect  to  the 
notions  which  have  been  predominant  in  our  policy  of  naval 
construction.  One  thing  is  certain.  There  has  been  a  practically 
continuous  increase  in  the  size  of  the  ships  and  consequently 
in  our  naval  expenditure.  Unfortunately  increased  costliness 
due  directly  to  greater  size  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  recent  years.  The  greater  size  necessarily 
brings  with  it  the  adoption  of  new  arrangements  not  one  of 
which  can  be  satisfied  without  additional'expenditure  of  money. 
For  instance,  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  weeks  that  it  has 
been  officially  admitted  that  the  policy  of  building  ships  of  the 
‘  Dreadnought  ’  and  ‘  Invincible  ’  types  obliges  us  to  construct 
larger  and  more  expensive  docks,  those  already  in  existence- 
large  as  they  are — being  with  scarcely  an  exception  incapable 
of  taking  in  safely  ships  of  the  types  mentioned. 

If  these  ships  possessed  superior  strategic  and  tactical  quali¬ 
ties  equivalent  to  their  huge  (fimensions  the  extra  expense  would 
of  course  be  justifiable  ;  but  it  is  a  question  if  they  do.  Let  us 
hear  what  Sir  George  Clarke  has  to  say  on  this  truly  important 
question : 


‘  The  slightest  study  of  the  evolution  of  warships  in  this  country 
reveals  unaccountable  fluctuations  in  design.  T3me8  appear  and 
disappear  ;  an  intrusive  species  such  as  the  “  Pol5q)hemu8  ”  asserts 
itself  and  perishes.  Numerically  large  armaments  shrink  to  a  few 
guns  in  the  “  Devastation  ” ;  an  auxiliary  armament  then  takes  embry¬ 
onic  form,  grows  steadily  till  it  reaches  a  maximum  in  the  “  Lord 
Nelson,”  and  is  suddenly  abolished  in  the  “  Dreadnought.”  In  the 
protected  cruiser  category,  also,  armaments  undergo  strange  vicissi¬ 
tudes.  Speed  and  tonnage  show  a  generally  upward  tendency ;  but 
the  latter  is  subject  to  reversions  due  to  economy,  to  vacillations  of 
opinion,  or  to  some  special  requirement  which  assumed  temporary 
importance.  The  distribution  of  armour  appears  to  be  largely  a 
matter  of  caprice,  and  belts  elongate  and  compress  with  concertina¬ 
like  facility ;  while  so  important  a  feature  as  the  armoured  deck 
appears  and  disappears,  is  sloped  or  flat,  and  varies  greatly  in  thick¬ 
ness  and  position,  for  reasons  which  are  difficult  to  ascertain.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  bewilderment  produced  by  the  rapid  advance  in 
the  efficiency  of  guns,  shell-power,  and  armour,  and  also  to  the 
infrequency  of  war  experience  and  to  hasty  deductions  from  ill- 
digested  data.  It  is  at  least  evident  that  at  some  periods  scientific 
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thinking  was  either  iuadecjuate  or  failed  to  assert  itself,  and  that 
principles  serving  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  requirements  of  a  ship- 
of-war  were  not  formulated.  .  .  .  The  waste  of  money  in  the 
British  navy  upon  vessels  which  were  never  suited  for  any  reason¬ 
ably  probable  requirement  of  war  has  been  enormous,  and  the 
necessity  for  supreme  care  and  unremitting  study  in  directing  ship¬ 
building  policy  IS  evident  ’  (pp.  228-9). 

Whether  the  ‘  supreme  care  and  unremitting  study  ’  have  had 
any  influence  in  shaping  our  most  recent  ship-building  policy 
is,  at  best,  highly  doubtful.  Our  author  observes  of  the 
‘  Invincible  ’  and  her  sisters  that,  originally  classed  as  armoured 
cruisers,  they  were  subsequently  classed  as  battleships.  Which 
shows  that  you  can  alter  a  statement  of  comparative  naval 
strength — a  document  often  presented  to  Parliament — by  the 
simple  act  of  changing  a  name.  The  ships  in  question  belong 
to  a  type  which,  we  are  told,  ‘  marks  a  temporary  oblivion  of  the 
‘  functions  of  the  cruiser  and  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated.’  In  the 
tempest  of  newspaper  approbation  which  greeted  the  appearance 
of  the  ‘  Dreadnought,’  inspired  writers  were  induced  to  say  that, 
if  her  construction  had  not  made  all  existing  battleships  obsolete, 
it  had  at  least  sent  them  a  long  way  on  the  road  to  premature 
obsolescence.  In  the  opinion  of  these  critics,  or  rather  of  their 
inspirers,  there  is  a  royal  road  to  destroying  the  value  of  a  rival’s 
navy  without  fighting  him.  Even  if  this  were  true,  and  not  an 
altogether  unfounded  absurdity,  our  rivals  can  resort  to  the 
same  process.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  done  so,  with  the 
result— if  the  smallest  importance  could  be  attached  to  the 
inspired  assertions — that  the  ‘  Dreadnought  ’  herself  will  soon  be 
obsolete.  Indeed,  we  ourselves  have  helped  to  make  her  so,  as 
oiur  battleships  just  launched  are  larger  and  have  ‘  10  per  cent. 
‘  greater  weight  of  protection.’  *  The  new  American  battleships 
are  to  be  of  1400  tons  greater  displacement  than  our  ship,  the 
‘  Temeraire,’  which  has,  in  accordance  with  the  inspired  view, 
sent  the  ‘  Dreadnought  ’  a  long  way  on  the  road  to  premature 
obsolescence.  The  Germans  and  the  French  |  are  designing 
ships  which,  assuming  the  correctness  of  that  view,  will  serve 
our  just  laimched  ‘  Temeraire  ’  and  her  sister-ships  in  the  same 
fashion. 

No  candid  observer  will  fail  to  perceive  that,  as  long  as  such 


*  Times  (Engineering  Supplement),  August  28,  1907. 
t  The  new  French  battleships  ‘  are  to  carry  armaments  which 
the  French  consider  superior  to  that  of  the  “  Dreadnoughts.”  ’ 
(Times,  September  18,  1907).  The  use  of  the  plural  indicates  that 
the  ‘  Temeraire  ’  and  her  sisters  are  included. 
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notions  as  those  just  indicated  are  permitted  to  dominate  ship¬ 
building  policy,  any  consistent  reduction  of  naval  expenditure 
is  not  to  be  hoped  for.  It  may  be  reduced  for  a  time,  but  in  the 
circumstances  it  must  rise  again.  The  prime  cause  is  identical 
in  character  with  that  which  led  men  to  pile  up  the  ‘  Monu- 
‘  mental  ’  fortifications,  the  construction  of  which  Sir  George 
Clarke’s  sane  and  clearly  expressed  arguments  did  so  much  to 
stop.  Tactics  and  strategy  were  forgotten  or  misunderstood 
by  smatterers  who  were  ignorant  of,  or  incapable  of  comprehend¬ 
ing,  the  principles  of  either.  If  they  had  read  the  work  of  an 
ancient  historian  of  great  eminence,  they  would  have  learned 
that  it  is  men  that  make  a  State,  and  not  fortifications  or  sliips 
without  men.  The  object  of  the  monumentahsts  was  to  ensure 
safety  by  constructing  huge  defence  works.  A  not  dissimilar 
object  is  aimed  at  by  those  who  hope  by  the  aid  of  the  naval 
constructor  to  secure  us  against  all  the  chances  of  war.  Of 
course  megalomania  is  a  disease  of  our  age ;  and  it  is  urgently 
necessary  that  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  check  its  ravages. 

The  method  of  treatment  followed  in  the  book  before  us  seems 
to  be  that  most  likely  to  succeed.  It  will  be  remembered  that, 
when  dealing  with  fortification,  the  author  paid  much  attention 
to  the  tactical  requirements.  He  has  done  this  also  in  connexion 
with  ships.  This  is  especially  needful  in  these  days  in  which  the 
prevalent  tnelagomania  leads  many  to  concentrate  their  attention 
on  the  ship  herself  and  what  she  carries,  but  to  pay  little  heed 
to  what  she  ought  to  be  able  to  do.  This  is  just  the  attitude  of 
the  fort-builder,  to  whom  ‘  elaboration  of  trace  ’  was  so  fascinating 
that  he  lost  sight  of  the  main  object  of  having  a  fort  at  all.  The 
efficiency  of  a  man-of-war  is  to  be  measured  by  what  she  will 
enable  her  crew  to  effect.  Practically  this  means  making  the 
best  use  of  her  guns  in  battle. 

In  the  book  being  noticed  we  get  some  interesting  information 
concerning  the  power  of  the  armament  of  different  ships.  It 
will  be  a  surprise  to  those  to  whom  mere  bigness  is  everything 
to  learn  that  an  old  three-decker  could  fire  330  rounds  in  five 
minutes,  whilst  our  very  recent  ‘  Dreadnought  ’  can  fire  in  the 
same  time  only  60,  and  the  three-decker  engaged  at  what  would 
now  be  considered  very  close  range.  Indeed,  there  has  been 
of  late  a  progressive  diminution  in  intensity  of  fire.  The 
‘  Majestic  ’  (1895)  could  fire  261  rounds  in  five  minutes  ;  whilst 
the  ‘  Dreadnought,’  as  already  stated,  can  fire  little  more  than 
one-fifth  as  many.  Even  the  ‘  Sans  Pared  ’  (1889),  a  ship  carry¬ 
ing  two  llO-guns  besides  others,  could  fire  in  the  time  specified 
101  rounds.  Sir  George  Clarke  is  quite  aware  of  the  progress 
made  of  late  years  in  naval  gunnery.  He  says  that  it  ‘  has 
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‘  attained  a  standard  of  proficiency  never  previously  approached.’ 
The  present  high  standard  is  chiefly  due  to  the  energy  and  zeal 
of  the  officers  and  guns’  crews  of  the  different  ships.  The  energy 
and  zeal,  however,  are  in  no  way  more  meritorious  than  those 
of  their  predecessors  who  had  to  use  instruments  falling  far  short 
of  the  perfection  of  the  elaborate  contrivances  now  put  on 
board  ship.  In  everything — gun,  explosive,  projectile,  sighting 
apparatus,  loading  and  pointing  mechanism,  and  firing  appliances 
—great  improvements  have  been  made  within  a  short  period. 

‘  The  latest  war  experience,’  says  the  author,  ‘  plainly  shows 
‘  that  frequency  of  hitting  is  now,  as  always,  supremely  impor- 
‘tant.’  In  view  of  this  dictum  and  of  the  great  amount  of 
newspaper  approbation  bestowed  upon  a  uniform  armament  of 
12-inch  guns,  it  is  interesting  if  not  disquieting  to  be  told  that 
‘  the  theoretical  accuracy  of  the  9’2-inch  gun  scarcely  differs  from 
‘  that  of  the  12-inch  ;  while  in  actual  practice  at  sea,  up  to  nearly 
‘  7000  yards  range,  the  6-inch  gun  can  be  counted  upon  to  give  a 
‘  much  greater  number  of  hits  in  a  given  time  than  either,’  Yet, 
the  9’2-inch  and  the  6-inch  guns  have  been  given  up — virtually 
thrown  on  the  scrap-heap — in  favour  of  the  other.  It  is  true 
it  is  useless  to  hit  a  ship  unless  you  hit  her  so  that  she  will  be 
hurt.  The  late  Russo-Japanese  war  showed  that  even  a  battle¬ 
ship  can  be  put  out  of  action  without  her  thick  armour  being 
perforated  :  and  it  is  beUeved  that  ships  of  the  class  were  put  out 
of  action  when  their  thick  armour  was  not  even  hit. 

This  is  probably  the  reason  of  the  attempts  to  protect  in  recent 
battleships  the  whole  of  the  armament  and  nearly  all  the  crew  by 
stout  plating.  This  is  likely  to  concentrate  control  of  the  fire  of 
the  whole  of  the  guns  in  very  few  hands,  and  to  put  the  con¬ 
trolling  personnel  in  positions  where  protection  by  thick  armour 
will  be  impossible.  This  method  resembles  a  plan  years  ago  pro¬ 
posed  for  or  adopted  in  fortresses,  and  condemned  by  our  author. 
‘  There  are  grave  disadvantages,’  he  says,  ‘  in  rendering  the  arma- 
‘ment  of  a  fortress  wholly  dependent  upon  observing  stations 
‘  and  telephones  or  electric  dials.’  This  plan  it  may  be  favours 
the  high  scores  in  peace-time  target  practice  so  widely  advertised 
in  the  newspapers.  Possibly  naval  gunnery  influenced  by  the 
prospect  of  laudatory  paragraphs  in  profusely  circulated  journals 
will  get  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  true  standard  of 
efl&ciency  without  attaining  which  success  in  war  is  not  to  be 
expected. 

Sir  George  Clarke’s  later  chapters  may  at  least  suggest  that  the 
policy  governing  the  production  of  our  floating  n&val  matf'riel  needs 
investigation  not  less  than  that  which  governed  the  erection  of  the 
numerous  ‘  imposing  ’  fortifications  now  so  justly  discredited. 
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Art.  IV.— la  CAMPAGNE  MARITIME  DE  1805. 

La  Campagne  Maritime  de  1805 :  Trafalgar.  Par  Edouard 
Desbrikre,  Chef  d’Escadrons  de  Cavalerie,  Chef  de  la 
Section  Historique  de  I’Etat-Major  de  I’Armee.  8vo. 
Paris  :  Chapelot.  1907. 

The  Enemy  at  Trafalgar.  By  Edward  Fraser.  8vo.  London: 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1906. 

Logs  of  the  Great  Sea  Fights,  1794-1805.  Vol.  11.  Edited  by 
Admiral  Sir  T.  Sturges  Jackson,  K.C.V.O.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London  :  Navy  Records  Society.  1899,  1900. 

T  Jnder  a  distinguishing  title.  Major  Desbri^re  now  brings  to 
it'’  true  and  singularly  dramatic  conclusion  the  story  of 
Napoleon’s  ‘  Projets  et  tentatives  de  debarquement  aux  lies 
‘  Britanniques.’  *  The  new  volume  is  not  exactly  a  continuation 
of  the  former  work,  but  rather  the  epilogue ;  and  the  author  rightly 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  camps  along  the  coast  were 
broken  up  two  months  before  the  date  of  Trafalgar,  though  we 
question  the  accuracy  of  speaking  of  this  breaking  up  of  the 
camps  as  marking  ‘  I’abandon  de  toute  entreprise  pour  frapper 
‘  au  coeur  la  puissance  britannique  for  to  us  the  evidence 
suggests  that  it  marked  only  a  temporary  shelving  of  the  purpose 
consequent  on  the  failure  of  the  projet  that  had  just  been  tried. 
The  entire  abandonment  of  it  was  the  outcome  of  Trafalgar. 

And  of  Trafalgar  itself.  Major  Desbri^re  has  given  us  a 
pecuUarly  valuable  account ;  valuable  because,  whilst  we  have 
often  had  the  story  told  from  the  English  point  of  view — and 
never  in  such  full  and  perfect  detail  as  in  Sir  Sturges  Jackson’s 
careful  collection  of  original  journals  and  logs,  we  have  never 
till  now  had  it,  in  any  detail,  from  the  enemy’s  side,  with  the 
one  exception  of  Mr.  Fraser’s  ‘  Enemy  at  Trafalgar,’  which  by 
its  judicious  presentment  of  French  and  Spanish  original  nar¬ 
ratives,  was  a  most  praiseworthy  attempt  to  take  away  the 
reproach  from  the  literature  of  Europe.  Major  Desbriere’s 
work,  however,  goes  far  beyond  this,  and,  so  far  as  relates  to 
Trafalgar,  is  a  fitting  companion  of  Admiral  Jackson’s  ‘Great 
Sea  Fights.’ 

This  part  of  the  volume  is  truly  the  epilogue  ;  but  before  the 
epilogue  comes  what,  notwithstanding  Major  Desbridre’s  pro¬ 
test,  we  must  consider  the  continuation  of  his  former  work. 
It  does,  indeed,  overlap  it ;  for  while  the  last  volume  of  the 
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‘  Projets  et  Tentatives  ’  gives  an  account  of  the  action  off  Cape 
Finisterre  on  July  22,  1805,  mentions  the  capture  of  the  frigate 
‘  Didon  ’  on  August  10,  and  sketches  the  course  of  events  even 
into  September,  the  present  volume  begins  with  March  1805, 
when  Major  Desbri^re  considers  that  the  purpose  of  invading 
England,  which  had  been  laid  aside  in  the  previous  September, 
was  again  taken  up.  We  formerly  doubted,  and  we  still  doubt, 
the  correctness  of  the  opinion  that  the  purpose  was  laid  aside, 
though  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  it  was,  though  imperfectly, 
hibernating.  With  so  many  interests  at  stake,  with  so  many 
problems  presenting  themselves  from  different  parts  of  the 
world,  with  Russia  annoyed  and  Austria  uneasy,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  now  one,  now  another  came  most  prominently 
to  the  front ;  but  careful  and  unprejudiced  examination  seems 
to  point  out  that,  amidst  them  all,  the  one  that  was  never  lost 
sight  of,  the  one  that  was  held  to  be  the  key  to  all  the  rest,  was 
the  invasion  of  England. 

The  death  of  La  Touche-Treville  on  August  19,  1804,  marks 
the  failure  of  one  projet,  which  was  to  bring  the  squadrons  from 
Toulon  and  Rochefort  into  the  Narrow  Sea.  There  was  neces¬ 
sarily  a  lull.  New  ideas  had  to  be  formed  ;  and,  with  the  corona¬ 
tion  coming  on,  it  was  not  convenient  to  attempt  an}rthing  in 
the  Channel  just  at  once.  Effort  in  distant  seas  might  draw  off 
the  attention  of  the  English,  and  might  even  draw  off  their  fleets. 
Major  Desbridre  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  instructions 
given  in  December  to  Missiessy,  in  command  of  the  squadron  at 
Rochefort,  or  to  Villeneuve,  who,  after  some  delay,  was  appointed 
to  command  the  Toulon  squadron,  did  not  order  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  to  enter  the  Channel. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing,  he  thinks,  to  show  that  the  ex¬ 
peditions  to  the  West  Indies  had  any  relation  to  an  attempt 
against  England.  This  opinion  seems  to  be  based  on  the  un¬ 
tenable  assumption  that  Napoleon’s  letters  and  instructions 
revealed  his  exact  thought — nothing  more,  nothing  less ;  an 
assumption,  however,  which  he  is  prepared  to  waive  as  soon  as  it 
leads  to  a  conclusion  antagonistic  to  his  theory.  Thus  he  says 
that,  on  December  12,  ‘  I’Empereur  redige  un  nouveau  plan 
‘qui  va  consacrer  I’abandon  de  toute  entreprise  contre  les 
‘  possessions  europeennes  de  I’Angleterre  ’ ;  and  gives  the  detailed 
instructions  for  Villeneuve,  dated  on  that  day.  Similar  orders 
were  sent  to  Missiessy,  who  was  to  go  to  Martinique,  capture 
Dominica  and  St.  Lucia,  and  do  what  other  damage  he  could 
to  the  English  settlements  and  the  English  trade.  Villeneuve 
was  to  make  the  mainland  of  South  America,  capture  Surinam, 
Demerara,  Berbice  and  Essequibo,  and  afterwards,  joining 
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Missiessy,  do  every  possible  injury  to  the  English — ‘  interceptant 
‘  leur  commerce  et  ravageant  leurs  rades.’  This  particular 
clause  is  emphasized  with  much  care,  and  is  repeated  over  and 
over  again  in  different  words.  He  is  to  shape  his  course  to 
Martinique  ‘  de  mani^re  a  insulter  les  rades  foraines  et  les  colonies 
‘  anglaises  qui  se  trouvent  sur  votre  route  ’ ;  and  from  Martinique 
he  is  to  go  to  St.  Domingo,  ‘  apros  avoir  fait  au  commerce  des 
‘  ennemis  dans  les  Antilles  tout  le  mal  qui  sera  possible.’  But 
— and  on  this  the  greatest  stress  seems  to  be  laid — 

‘  Vous  ne  devez,  dans  aucun  cas,  prolonger  votre  s6jour  aux 
lies  du  Vent  au  dela  de  soixante  jours,  ^  compter  du  jour  de  votre 
arrivee  devant  Surinam  .  .  .  et  ayant  glorieiisement  parcouru  les 
mers  de  I’Amerique  .  .  .  notre  escadre  fera  son  retour  en  France. 

.  .  .  Vous  atterrirez  sur  le  Ferrol,  vous  debloquerez  la  division  aux 
ordres  du  capitaine  Gourdon,  qui,  forte  de  5  vaisseaux  et  de 
2  fregates,  sera  prete  k  vous  rejoinMe,  et  vous  rentrerez  a  Rochefort.’ 

This  was  to  Villeneuve,  it  must  be  remembered,  with  the  Toulon 
squadron.  The  orders  to  Missiessy  are  of  the  same  tenor.  He 
is  to  take  Dominica  and  St.  Lucia,  and  levy  contributions  on 
Antigua  and  St.  Christopher’s ;  but  if,  in  consultation  with 
Admiral  Villaret,  Governor  of  Martinique,  and  General  Lagrange, 
commanding  the  expeditionary  troops,  it  is  judged  to  be  un- 
ad  visable  to  attack  one  of  the  colonies,  he  is  to  cruise  roimd  them, 
levying  contributions  of  money  and  negroes,  and  is  to  do  ‘4 
‘  I’ennemi  et  a  son  commerce  tout  le  mal  possible.’  And  if, 
within  six  weeks  after  his  arrival  at  Martinique,  he  has  not 
heard  from  Villeneuve — a  case  not  hkely  to  occur — he  is  to 
leave  certain  stores,  as  detailed,  and  sail  for  Europe,  ‘  par  telle 
‘  route  ou  vous  croirez  pouvoir  nuire  davantage  k  I’ennemi.’ 

All  this  is  quite  clear.  What,  from  the  instruction  itself,  is 
not  clear  is,  why,  if  the  one  object  of  these  expeditions  was  to 
capture  the  EngUsh  colonies,  a&ont  their  harbours  and  injure 
their  trade,  they  were  to  hurry  back  at  the  end  of  sixty  days, 
whether  the  object  of  the  voyage  had  been  accompUshed  or  not ; 
nor  yet  why,  on  their  return,  they  were  to  pick  up  the  Ferrol 
squadron  and  concentrate  at  Rochefort ;  nor  yet  why,  on 
Villeneuve’s  failure  to  get  away  from  Toulon  in  January  1805, 
an  express  was  sent  out  ordering  Missiessy  to  return  immediately. 
The  text  of  the  order  is  not  given ;  but  Missiessy  wrote  to  the 
Governor  of  Martinique,  that  ‘  Le  but  et  I’esprit  de  ces  d^peches 
‘  sont  de  presser  mon  retour  en  France  ’ ;  and  for  this  reason  he 
was  unable  to  undertake  the  reduction  of  the  Diamond  Rock. 

We  say  that  the  meaning  of  all  this  does  not  appear  in  the 
instructions ;  but  we  think  that  the  explanation  is,  in  part  at 
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least,  suggested  by  the  gloss  added  by  Decrfts  to  Villeneuve, 
in  the  covering  letter  of  December  12  ;  ‘  Ces  instructions  ren- 
‘  ferment  la  pens^  de  I’Empereur,  et  son  intention  n’est  point 
‘  que  vous  vous  attachiez  k  la  lettre  de  leur  contenu,  mais,  bien 
‘  seulement  que  vous  en  saisissiez  I’esprit  ’ ;  and  to  Missiessy,  on 
December  24,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  though  with  the  varia¬ 
tion  :  ‘  precisement  a  la  lettre,  mais  que  vous  vous  en  penetriez 
‘bien  Texphcation  dans  votre  esprit.’  What  was  the  pensfe 
whose  meaning  they  were  to  seize,  the  explication  which  they 
were  to  penetrate — the  text  of  the  instruction  being  perfectly 
clear — if  it  was  not  the  reason  for  which  they  were  to  hurry  home 
and  to  concentrate  at  Rochefort  ? 

But  the  instructions  to  Missiessy  and  to  Villeneuve,  neither 
of  which  could  be  carried  out,  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  proposal  for  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  formulated  at  the 
same  time  as  the  others  (September  29)  and  distinctly  bracketed 
with  them.  The  object  of  all  seems  the  same — to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  Enghsh,  who,  finding  themselves  simultaneously 
attacked  at  Dominica,  Surinam,  St.  Helena  and  Lough  Swilly, 
were  to  be  thrown  into  a  helpless  state  of  confused  wonder  and 
panic.  From  its  relation  to  the  general  design,  this  Irish  projet 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  had.  Never  having  come  to 
the  birth,  it  has  been  lost  sight  of ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  be  a  very 
real  commentary  on  the  others.  As  they  were  based  on  the 
Rochefort  and  Toulon  squadrons,  so  was  this  based  on  the 
Brest  fleet,  which  was  to  get  out,  and,  with  18,000  soldiers  on 
board  or  in  accompanying  transports,  go  round  the  West  of 
Ireland,  and  effect  a  lan^ng  at  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lough  Swilly. 

‘  Mais  le  d^barquement  en  Irlande  ne  pent  etre  qu’un  premier 
acte  .  .  .  L’escadre  doit  done,  apres  s’etre  renforcee  de  tous  les  bons 
matelots  des  six  transports,  entrer  dans  la  Manche,  se  porter  sur 
Cherbourg,  recevoir  lii  des  nouvelles  de  la  situation  de  I’armee 
devant  Boulogne  et  favoriser  le  passage  de  la  flotille.’ 

Should  the  wind  at  Boulogne  not  permit  this,  the  squadron  will 
go  on  to  the  Texel,  where  there  will  be  seven  Dutch  ships,  with 
25,000  men  on  board,  which  it  will  escort  to  Ireland.  Either 
way  the  gain  is  ours.  As  soon  as  he  knows  that  the  fleet  has 
escaped  from  Brest,  CornwaUis  will  go  over  to  the  coast  of  Ire¬ 
land,  but  will  return  when  he  learns  that  the  troops  have  been 
landed.  The  squadron  will  therefore  not  go  back  to  Brest, 
and  may  even,  if  the  wind  is  fair,  go  round  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  so  arrive  at  the  Texel.  Meanwhile  120,000  men 
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embarked  at  Boulogne  and  25,000  men  at  the  Texel  are  ready 
for  any  eventuality.  And  in  conclusion  ; 

‘  Je  pense  que  le  depart  de  I’expedition  de  Toulon  et  de  Texpedi- 
tion  de  Rochefort  doit  preceder  celle  de  I’lrlande,  car  la  sortie  de  ces 
30  vaisseaux  les  obligera  k  en  expedier  plus  de  30.  Le  depart  des 
10,000  ou  12,000  hommes  qu’ils  sauront  tres  bien  partis,  les  obligera 
&  faire  partir  des  troupes  pour  les  points  les  plus  importants.  Si  les 
choses  pouvaient  se  faire  4  souhait,  je  desirerais  que  I’escadre  de 
Toulon  put  partir  le  20  vendemiaire  (12  octobre),  celle  de  Rochefort 
avant  le  10  brumaire  (1  novembre),  et  celle  de  Brest  avant  le  I'' 
frimaire  (22  novembre).’ 

All  this  is  perfectly  clear ;  as  clear  and  straightforward  as  the 
proposal  for  the  expeditions  from  Rochefort  and  Toulon  to  the 
West  Indies  and  St.  Helena  contained  in  another  letter  of  the 
same  date  (September  29).  These  two  letters,  with  details 
enclosed,  were  forwarded  from  Mayence,  by  courier,  in  one 
parcel,  spoken  of  as  ‘  le  paquet  aux  cinq  cachets.’  On  October  7 
Napoleon  wrote  to  Deeres  that  he  was  surprised  not  to  have 
received  an  acknowledgement ;  on  the  8th  he  wrote  again  : 

‘  Votre  lettre  du  14  [vendemiaire  ;  sc.  6  octobre]  m’instruit  que 
vous  n’avez  done  pas  re^u  mes  depeches,  et  si,  apres  les  recherches 
que  je  vous  ai  indiqu^es,  vous  ne  les  avez  pas  retrouvees,  il  ne  faut 
pas  douter  qu’elles  ne  soient  tombees  entre  les  mains  des  Anglais. 
Repondez-moi  sur  cette  question  :  Avez- vous  re9U  les  plans  et  cartes 
d’lrlande  que  vous  m’aviez  envoyes  ant^rieurement  ?  Les  de¬ 
peches  etaient  renfermees  dans  le  meme  paquet.  La  perte  de  ces 
depeches  serait  un  petit  mal,  si  elle  ne  me  donnait  lieu  de  croire 
qu’elles  sont  tombees  dans  les  mains  des  ennemis.  II  faut  changer 
toutes  les  expMitions,  car  les  expeditions  d’lrlande,  de  Surinam 
et  de  la  Dominique  etaient  tracees  dans  ces  depeches.’ 

On  the  10th  Deeres  answered  categorically  the  question  put  to 
him  :  ‘  Je  ne  les  ai  pas  revues  ’ ;  but  the  next  day  he  wrote : 
‘  Le  paquet  aux  cinq  cachets  vient  de  m’arriver  aujourd’hui 
’  par  la  poste,  a  3  heures  du  soir.  II  etait  maltraite  dans  son 
‘  enveloppe  que  je  joins  ici ;  elle  est  timbree  :  Boulogne  sur  Mer.’ 
There  did  not  seem  to  be  anything  wrong  with  the  seals,  but  he 
understood  from  Fouch6  that  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  take 
a  print  of  the  seals,  to  soften  the  wax,  and  afterwards  to  seal  the 
paquet  again  without  leaving  any  trace.  He  could  not  conceive 
how  the  paquet  had  got  to  Boulogne,  unless,  by  some  mistake  in 
the  Emperor’s  office,  it  had  been  enclosed  to  the  general  or 
admiral  there ;  but  in  that  case  it  was  strange  that  neither  of 
them  had  written. 

And  here,  for  us,  the  matter  ends ;  for  on  the  13th  Napoleon 
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was  back  at  St.  Cloud,  and  there  was  no  further  correspondence 
about  it.  Probably  Deeres’  suggestion  that  it  had  been  carelessly 
put  into  the  Boulogne  bag  proved  to  be  correct,  and  some  un¬ 
lucky  clerk  was  very  sorry  for  himself ;  but  Major  Desbriere  is 
of  opinion  that  there  being  no  letters  about  it  increases  the 
mystery,  and  permits  us  to  believe  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
plant ;  that  the  despatch  was  written  and  sent  with  the  sole 
object  of  deceiving  the  English,  into  whose  hands  it  was  intended 
to  fall ;  that  the  Emperor  never  had  any  such  intention  as  was 
outlined  in  this  letter.  But  in  this  he  seems  to  overlook  the  very 
important  fact  that  the  proposals  for  expeditions  to  Martinique, 
to  Surinam  and  to  St.  Helena  were  enclosed  in  the  same  enve¬ 
lope  ;  that  if  the  despatch  relating  to  the  Irish  expedition  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  so  also  did  those  relating  to  the 
other  expeditions,  which  were  not  on  that  account  given  up  or 
even  mo^fied.  We  may  go  farther  ;  we  may  say  certainly  that 
the  English  Government  had  no  knowledge  of  these  schemes ; 
for  if  they  had  had  any.  Nelson  would  not  have  been — as  he 
was — in  the  dark  as  to  Villeneuve’s  meaning  in  coming  out  of 
Toulon  on  January  18. 

But  if  the  English  Government  had  no  knowledge  of  the  West 
Indian  projet,  they  had  not  seen  these  despatches  and  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  Irish  projet.  It  looks  to  us,  in  fact,  as  if 
Major  Desbriere  was  arguing  in  a  vicious  circle  ;  as  thus  :  Napo¬ 
leon’s  design  on  Ireland  could  not  be  real,  for  all  idea  of  invasion 
had  been  laid  aside  ;  and  the  proof  of  this  is,  that  during  the 
winter  months  there  was  no  real  proposal  on  foot.  But  the 
evidence  is  rather  the  other  way ;  there  were  schemes  on  foot, 
but  they  did  not  take  definite  form,  because  they  all  depended 
on  the  escape  of  the  Brest  fleet,  which  was  found  to  be  impossible. 
It  may  be  that  the  impossibility  was  more  readily  accepted  as 
Napoleon  was  feeling  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Austria  was  not 
the  more  immediate  enemy ;  and  it  may  very  well  be  that  it 
was  the  threat  of  this  Eastern  danger  which  first  brought  the 
West  Indies  into  the  business,  the  idea  being  to  prevent  the 
English  navy  co-operating  in  any  way  with  the  Austrian  army. 
If  the  EngUsh  fleet  should  be  called  into  distant  seas,  if  the 
coast  of  France  should  be  left  unguarded,  if  the  Brest  fleet  could 
get  out,  well !  a  dash  on  England  might  at  once  kill  any  move¬ 
ment  contemplated  by  Austria.  But  the  position  was  one  of 
waiting  on  the  course  of  events,  rather  than  of  definite  action. 
It  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  February,  when  Napoleon  was 
temporarily  reassured  on  the  attitude  of  the  Eastern  Powers, 
that  he  felt  free  to  recur  to  the  invasion  scheme,  and  to  improve 
on  the  excursions  to  the  West  Indies,  which  now  took  a  moru 
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clearly  defined  part  in  the  projet.  In  doing  this,  Major  Des* 
briere  considers  that  he  was  merely  making  the  best  of  a  bad 
job  ;  that. 

‘si  Missiessy  n’etait  pas  parti  le  11  janvier,  Villeneuve  n’aurait 

Erobablement  pas  re9u  plus  tard  les  instructions  du  2  mars,  mais 
ien  plus  probablement  des  ordres  inspires  du  plan  du  23  mai  1804, 
confie  k  La  Touche-Treville.  II  s’agissait  alors  de  debloquer 
Rochefort,  puis,  aprc's  une  croisicre  au  large  de  la  Manche,  d’y 
penetrer  brusquement  en  evitant  I’escadre  de  lord  Cornwallis  *  qui 
bloquait  Brest,  et  d’assurer,  pour  un  temps  limite,  le  passage  de  la 
flotille  de  Boulogne.’ 

But  orders  to  return  to  France  had  been  sent  to  Missiessy  on 
January  27,  which,  had  they  been  obeyed,  would  have  brought 
him  back  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  scheme  here  outlined.  That 
these  orders  were  countermanded  on  February  27,  and  Missiessy 
directed  to  wait  in  the  Antilles  till  the  end  of  June,  seems  to 
throw  grave  doubt  on  the  ‘  probability  ’  of  the  instructions  that 
might  have  been  given  to  Villeneuve.  But  a  singular  point  in 
these  instructions,  as  actually  given — a  point  which  Major 
Desbricre  has  recorded,  without,  apparently,  noting  its  signi¬ 
ficance — is  that  while  Villeneuve  was  ordered  to  wait  at  Mar¬ 
tinique  for  forty  days,  and  if  not  joined  by  Ganteaume,  to  cross 
to  the  Canary  Islands,  cruise  in  search  of  the  homeward-bound 
East  Indiamen,  and  then  return  to  Cadiz,  ‘  Rien  ne  les  auto- 
‘  risait  [Villeneuve  et  Gravina]  encore  a  penser  que  leur  mission 
‘  dut  se  combiner  avec  la  grande  operation  de  descente  en  Angle- 
‘  terre.’  It  might  surely  be  claimed  that  this  omission  in  the 
instructions  of  March  2  is  as  strong  a  proof  of  no  ‘  descente  en 
‘  Angleterre  ’  being  contemplated,  as  Major  Desbriere  would 
hold  the  similar  omission  in  the  instructions  of  December  12  to 
be.  But  as  it  was  no  proof  at  all  on  March  2,  we  are  justified 
in  the  contention  that  it  was  equally  no  proof  on  December  12. 

What  Villeneuve  did  in  the  execution  of  his  orders  is  matter  of 
familiar  history.  Taking  advantage  of  Nelson’s  being  forced 
by  want  of  provisions  to  look  out  for  his  victuallers  in  the  Gulf 
of  Palmas,  he  slipped  out  of  Toulon,  with  a  fleet  of  eleven  ships 
of  the  line,  on  March  30  ;  called  at  Cartagena,  where  the  Spanish 
admiral,  having  no  orders  from  Madrid,  refused  to  join  him  with 
the  six  ships  under  his  command.  Nervously  afraid  of  being 
found  by  Nelson,  Villeneuve  would  not  wait,  and  passed  the 
Straits  on  April  9.  Sir  John  Orde,  who,  with  six  ships  of  the 
line,  was  blockading  Cadiz,  drew  off  at  his  approach  and  hastened 

*  Admiral  the  Hon.  William  Cornwallis  is  meant. 
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to  reinforce  Gardner  before  Brest,  without  care  to  leave  any 
intelligence  as  to  his  observations  on  the  enemy.*  Villeneuve 
was  instructed  to  take  the  French  ‘  Aigle  ’  and  the  six  Spanish 
ships  at  Cadiz  under  his  command,  and  add  them  to  the  squadron 
going  to  the  West  Indies  ;  but — and  it  is  interesting,  as  marking 
thus  early  in  the  campaign  the  strained  feeling  between  French 
and  Spaniards — the  Spanish  ships,  though  ready  for  sea,  could 
not  sail  at  a  minute’s  notice  ;  they  had  to  embark  the  soldiers, 
they  had  to  unmoor ;  and  Villeneuve  refused  to  wait.  The 
Spaniards  followed  as  they  best  could  ;  two  succeeded  in  joining 
the  French  fleet ;  the  other  four  went  out  separately,  the  risk 
of  both  squadrons  being  manifestly  increased,  and  joined  the 
fleet  on  May  14,  as  it  was  turning  into  the  bay  of  Fort  de  France. 

There  it  remained  in  accordance  with  Villeneuve’s  instructions, 
ready  to  weigh  at  the  first  signal,  as  soon  as  Ganteaume — who 
would  not  anchor — should  appear  in  the  ofiing.  But  on  May  30 
the  ‘  Didon  ’  arrived,  bringing  new  orders  and  letters  up  to  May  1 
— the  latest  he  received  before  his  return  to  Europe.  The  last 
of  all  was  the  remarkable  postscript  from  Decrts  :  ‘  Les  inten- 
‘  tions  de  I’Empereur  sont  toujours  les  memes  ’ ;  a  misstate¬ 
ment  of  fact  which,  in  view  of  the  almost  daily  changes  of  the 
‘  intentions,’  Major  Desbriere  notes  with  ‘  (sic).’  Whether  Magon, 
who  left  two  days  before  the  ‘  Didon,’  joins  him,  or  not,  he  is  at 
the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time  to  return.  ‘  Toujours  sur 
‘  le  Ferrol  ’ — the  ‘  toujours  ’  is  good  ;  formerly  it  was  to  Cadiz — 
‘  parceque  vous  avez  18  vaisseaux  ’ — with  the  two  that  were 
with  Magon  he  would  have  20 — ‘  et  qu’il  est  impossible  que 
‘  I’ennemi  en  ait  plus  de  10  sur  ce  point  lorsque  vous  y  arriverez.’ 

A  stronger  head  than  Villeneuve’s  might  have  been  puzzled 
by  the  contradictory  nature  of  his  instructions,  more  especially 
as  he  was  now  blamed,  by  inference,  for  waiting  at  Martinique, 
doing  nothing,  in  readiness  to  weigh  at  a  minute’s  notice,  instead 
of  carrying  on  active  operations  against  the  enemy.  Well  might 
he  write : 

‘  Je  n’ai  pu  lire  sans  bien  de  I’etonnement  le  paragraphe  de  votie 
lettre  du  [17  avril]  oii  vous  me  dites  :  Toutes  celles  [mstructions] 
que  vous  avez  re9ue8  jusqu’ici  se  sont  toutes  accordeeS  sur  ce  point 


♦  One  frigate  he  sent  off  to  Gardner,  another  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  dispositions  of  Gardner  at  this  time,  when  a  visit  from  the 
combined  squadrons  of  Toulon,  Cadiz,  Ferrol  and  Rochefort  seemed 
not  improbable,  are  nowhere  given  in  such  full  detail  as  in  Leyland’s 
‘  Blockade  of  Brest,’  ii.  241  seq.  It  will  be  noticed  that  he  id  not 
receive  Orde’s  letter  of  April  10  till  the  26th,  and  that  Orde  did  not 
job  him  till  the  30th. 
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que  votre  sejour  aux  iles  du  Vent  devait  etre  marque  par  la  conquete 
aea  possessions  anglaises,  ou  au  moins  par  des  expeditions  qui 
aneantiraient  pour  longtemps  la  prospdrite  des  ^tablissements  ap- 
partenant  k  I’ennemi.’ 

Had  such  really  been  his  orders,  he  continued,  in  the  most 
deferential  manner,  something  could  have  been  done  ;  as  it  was, 
his  inactivity  at  Martinique  had  been  painful,  though  he  had 
ventured  so  far  to  depart  from  the  letter  of  his  instructions  as 
to  send  a  small  squadron  to  capture  the  Diamond  Rock. 

‘  Aujourd’hui  tout  est  different ;  I’ennemi  est  sur  ses  gardes ; 
il  avait  6te  prevenu,  par  la  fregate  le  “  Mercury,”  expediee  par 
I’amiral  Orde,  et  arrivee  le  2  niai,  de  ma  sortie  du  detroit ;  elle 
m’avait  precede  de  treize  jours.  Voila,  par  consequent,  plus  d’un 
mois  qu’ils  se  preparent  a  notre  visite.’ 

And  though  he  is  ready  to  do  everytliing  in  liis  power  to  execute 
the  Emperor’s  orders,  he  is  bound  to  point  out  that  it  will  be 
quite  impossible  for  him  to  remain  on  the  station  for  the  thirty- 
five  days  longer,  as  now  prescribed,  for  his  provisions  are  already 
running  short,  and  Gravina  has  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  the 
rations  of  the  Spaniards  by  one-fourth. 

Magon  joined  him  on  June  4 ;  and  on  the  same  day.  Nelson, 
with  the  pursuing  fleet,  arrived  at  Barbadoes.  The  news  did 
not  reach  Villeneuve  till  the  evening  of  the  8th,  when  he  imme¬ 
diately  came  to  the  conclusion  that  an  attack  on  any  of  the 
English  islands  was  now  out  of  the  question  ;  that  if  he  met  and 
fought  the  English  fleet,  it  would  be  with  an  inferior  force,  and 
he  would  probably  be  defeated  ;  but  even  if  victorious,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  refitting  the  shattered  ships,  and  therefore 
no  possibility  of  returning  to  Europe.  The  alternative  was  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  blockaded  in  Martinique,  till  Ganteaume 
should  relieve  him — a  measure  that  would  be  ruinous  to  the 
health  of  the  ships’  companies ;  and  in  either  case  the  fleet 
would,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  lost  to  France.  He  consulted 
Gravina,  and  decided  to  return  at  once.  If  Ganteaume  came 
out,  he  would  not  find  them  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  would  not 
find  an  enemy  before  Brest,  and  their  mission  would  be  easy. 
So  they  sailed,  and,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  their  instruc¬ 
tions,  for  Ferrol ;  trusting,  we  may  suppose,  to  the  a.ssurance 
that  it  was  ‘  impossible  ’  for  the  enemy  to  have  more  than  ten 
ships  on  that  station.  But  the  ‘  impossible  ’  hapjwned  ;  and 
broad  off  Cape  Finisterre  they  were  met  on  July  22  by  an  English 
fleet  of  fifteen  ships,  ready  to  fight  an  action  which,  with  all  its 
shortcomings,  rendered  the  combined  fleet  innocuous  for  the 
time  being. 
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Tl^re  is  little  need  to  speak  of  Nelson’s  movements  during 
this  nme,  though  Major  Desbri^re  has  discussed  them  at  some 
length,  and  especially  his  going  to  the  West  Indies,  in  spite  of 
his  first  resolve  to  take  up  a  position  fifty  leagues  to  the  west  of 
Scilly,  which  Major  Desbriere  thinks  would  have  better  agreed 
with  the  information  he  had ;  for  though  he  might  argue  that, 
during  a  month  from  the  time  he  had  left  Cadiz,  Villeneuve  had 
not  been  seen  or  heard  of  at  Ferrol,  or  Rochefort,  or  off  Brest, 
there  was  nothing  to  show  that  he  was  not  carr3dng  out  some 
such  instructions  as  those  given  to  La  Touche-Treville  in  May 
1804,  to  cruise  to  the  westward  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  as  a 
preliminary  to  going  off  Brest  or  straight  into  the  Channel. 
He  might  have  added  that  it  was  equally  possible  that  Villeneuve 
had  gone  to  the  East  Indies  or  to  the  Antipodes.  But  many 
indications,  trifling,  perhaps,  when  taken  singly,  but  convincing 
in  the  aggregate,  had  been  coming  in ;  and  after  the  assurance 
which  his  old  Neapolitan  friend,  Donald  Campbell,  an  admiral 
in  the  Portuguese  service,  was  able  to  give  him.  Nelson  no  longer 
hesitated.  He  went,  as  we  all  know,  to  the  West  Indies ;  and 
when  Villeneuve  hurriedly  left,  he  again  followed,  joining  Colling- 
wood  off  Cadiz,  on  July  18,  and  Cornwallis — who  had  resumed 
the  command  off  Brest — on  August  15,  a  date  which  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind,  in  its  relation  to  the  movements  of  the  allies. 

Of  the  action  off  Cape  Finisterre,  on  July  22,  Major  Desbriere 
has  given  a  full  account,  into  the  details  of  which  we  need  not 
now  enter.  The  immediate  result  was  that  two  Spanish  ships 
fell  in  among  the  English  and  were  taken.  At  nightfall  the 
fleets  separated,  and  though  they  remained  in  presence  of  each 
other  for  the  next  two  days,  the  battle  was  not  renewed  :  Ville¬ 
neuve  not  feeling  any  great  confidence  in  his  fleet,  which  had 
an  enormous  sick  list ;  Calder  having  too  lively  a  sense  of  the 
risk  of  engaging  a  fleet  so  much  his  superior  in  point  of  numbers, 
and  at  the  same  time  exposing  himself  to  the  attack  of  the 
enemy’s  fourteen  ships  in  Ferrol,  now  left  free  to  come  out. 
A  man  less  nervous  about  his  responsibilities  would  have  seen 
that  to  smash  Villeneuve — whose  effective  weakness  he  had 
gauged — in  the  first  place  and  the  Ferrol  squadron  in  the  second 
was  the  work  he  was  sent  there  to  do,  and  would  have  at  least 
tried  to  do  it.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  Villeneuve  on  the 
23rd,  or  Calder  on  the  24th,  had  the  option  of  renewing  the 
battle.  For  not  taking  that  option,  Calder  was  tried  by  court- 
martial  and  severely  reprimanded ;  which  Major  Desbriere 
apparently  considers  an  admission  of  defeat,  and  says  : 

‘  Villeneuve  etait  reste  incontestablement  maitre  du  terrain  et 
avait  poursuivi  son  adversaire.  Celui-ci  s’etait  coustamment 
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derobe  apres  le  combat  du  22,  satisfait  d’emmener  ses  prises,  mais 
avouant  ainsi  tr^s  nettement  son  inferiorite.  ,  .  .  Les  manoeuvres 
faites  montrent  nettement  que  la  chasse  fut  donnee  k  I’adversaire 
pendant  pres  de  trente-six  heures.  Assurement  un  temps  precieux 
lut  perdu  dans  la  matinee  du  23.  Mais  ce  qui  sauva  les  Anglais, 
ce  fut  moins  I’habiletd  de  leur  manoeuvre  que  le  changement  de  vent 
survenu  le  24,  et  qui,  en  les  pla9ant  au  vent,  dut  tr^s  naturellement 
faire  perdre  tout  espoir  de  les  atteindre.’ 

Weaker  sentences  Major  Desbriere  has  never  penned.  The 
‘  poursuivi  son  adversaire  ’  and  ‘  la  chasse  donnee  a  I’adversaire,’ 
not  to  say  the  ‘  trente-six  heures,’  are  directly  contradicted  by 
the  evidence  he  himself  has  marshalled  ;  the  ‘  terrain  ’  in  a  sea- 
fight,  constantly  changing  as  it  must  do,  is  of  absolutely  no 
value  ;  and  to  speak  of  an  admiral  who  lost,  and  accepted  the 
loss,  of  two  capital  ships  as  a  victor  is  almost  absurd.  If  he  had 
said  that,  as  the  result  of  the  battle,  Villeneuve  was  able  to 
make  the  desired  junction  with  Gourdon  at  Ferrol,  it  might  have 
appeared  to  the  careless  reader  that  some  advantage  was  really 
gained ;  but  the  facts  which  his  historical  sense  compels  him  to 
relate  show  that  the  effect  of  the  battle  was  to  delay  that  junc¬ 
tion  for  ten  days,  and  to  render  many  of  the  ships  imable  to  go 
to  sea.  A  far  clearer  judgement  was  that  of  Major  Desbridre’s 
countryman,  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  who  wrote  *  : 

‘  L’amiral  Calder,  avec  des  forces  inferieures,  ’•encontre  les  flottes 
espagnole  et  fran9ai8e  combinees ;  il  engage,  en  les  poursuivant, 
une  affaire  d’avant-garde  et  prend  deux  vaisseaux.  II  est  mis  en 
jugement  et  censure  ;  parcequ’on  suppose  qu’en  renouvelant  le 
combat,  il  pouvait  obtenir  un  succes  plus  decisif.  Qu’aurait-on 
fait  de  Calder,  en  Angleterre,  s’il  eut  commande  la  flotte  la  plus 
nombreuse,  et  perdu  deux  vaisseaux,  en  fuyant  une  affaire  qui 
devait  presenter  une  si  belle  chance  au  savoir  et  la  vaillance  ?  ’ 

During  the  night  of  the  24th  the  wind,  which  had  been  at 
E.-N.-E.,  freshened,  and  a  heavy  sea  got  up.  Many  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  ships  suffered  a  good  deal ;  and  by  noon  on 
the  25th,  when  the  look-out  frigate  made  the  signal  ‘Cape 
Finisterre,  E.-S.-E.,’  Villeneuve,  thinking  the  bad  weather  was 
Ukely  to  continue,  ‘  craignant  a  chaque  instant  de  voir  demater 
‘  quelques  vaisseaux,  surtout  de  ceux  dont  les  mats  avaient 
‘  souffert  par  I’effet  du  combat,’  consulted  with  Gravina  and 
bore  up  for  Cadiz,  little  thinking  of  the  unpleasant  surprise  he 
would  meet  with.  But  he  was  ill  at  ease  about  this  departure 
from  the  letter  of  his  instructions,  and  at  five  o’clock  shaped 


*  Voyages  dans  la  Grande  Bretagne,  II.  ii.  17, 
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a  course  for  Vigo.  The  next  morning,  with  a  southerly  wind, 
Ferrol  seemed  possible ;  but  the  wind  came  back  to  E.-N.-E., 
and  the  fleet  was  making  no  way  to  windward. 

‘  Les  rapports,’  dit  Villeneuve,  ‘  que  je  recevais  de  tous  les 
batiments  de  I’escadre,  particulierement  de  l’“  Algesiras,”  de 
1’“  Achille,”  de  1’“  Indomptable,”  de  1’“  Aigle,”  etaient  tres  affligeants ; 
les  malades  augmentaient  dans  toute  I’escadre,  le  besoin  d’eau  se 
faisait  sentir,  1’  “  Achille  ”  n’en  avait  plus  que  pour  cinq  jours ; 
il  me  devenait  indispensable  de  toucher  dans  quelque  port,  pour  y 
debarquer  les  malades  et  blesses  qui  encombraient  les  vaisseaux 
sans  avoir  de  secours  k  leur  donner,  et  d’y  prendre  quelque  rafrai- 
chissement ;  le  seul  port  de  Vigo  etait  a  portee  et  je  me  decidai  a 
y  entrer.’ 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th  the  fleet  anchored  within  the  Bayona 
Isles. 

‘  La  persistante  mauvaise  chance  de  Villeneuve  [says  Major 
Desbri^re]  avait  done  impose  une  relache  de  nature  a  retarder  sen- 
siblement  la  junction  si  essentielle  pourtant  avec  les  forces  tenues 
pretes  au  Ferrol,  et  ce  retard  devait  etre  gros  de  consequences  ’ ; 

but  he  does  not  seem  to  realise  that,  notwithstanding  his  short¬ 
comings,  Calder  was  a  prime  factor  in  the  ‘  mauvaise  chance  ’ 
which  he  deplores. 

It  has  seemed  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  immediate  results  of 
this  battle  so  as  to  assign  it  its  true  place  in  history ;  for  there 
has  been,  on  the  one  hand,  a  desire  to  pass  it  over  as  of  little 
or  no  consequence,  and,  on  the  other,  to  speak  of  it  as  the  decisive 
battle  of  the  campaign,  if  not  of  the  war.  That  it  certainly  was 
not ;  but  such  an  estimate  of  it,  however  exaggerated,  is  not  so 
erroneous  as  the  undue  depreciation  of  its  effects.  Calder  took 
up  his  old  position  off  Ferrol,  detaching  the  Rochefort  squadron 
to  its  former  station.  But  with  the  remaining  force  of  nine 
ships — inferior  to  Gourdon’s  fourteen  inside — he  was  very 
uneasy  lest  Villeneuve,  of  whose  position  he  had  no  knowledge, 
should  come  upon  him  with  eighteen ;  and  he  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  north  and  join  Cornwallis,  which  he  did  on  August  14. 

Villeneuve,  as  has  been  said,  put  into  Vigo,  where,  in  aU  haste, 
he  watered  the  fleet.  Then,  converting  one  of  his  ships,  the 
‘Atlas,’  into  a  hospital  to  which  he  sent  800  of  his  sick,  and 
leaving  her  and  two  Spanish  ships,  pronounced  unseaworthy, 
he  went  round  to  Ferrol,  which  he  was  entering  on  August  2, 
when  he  received  an  order  from  the  Emperor  not,  on  any  account, 
to  go  into  Ferrol.  In  the  state  his  ships  were  in,  and  as  all  the 
naval  stores  were  collected  at  Ferrol,  the  order  was  manifestly 
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absurd,  but  Villeneuve  could  not  venture  on  direct  disobedience ; 
and  so,  obeying  it  to  the  letter,*  but  in  antagonism  to  the  spirit, 
he  took  the  thirteen  French  ships  to  Corunna,  whilst  Gravina 
with  the  two  Spanish  ships  went  to  Ferrol,  where  also  Gourdon 
lay  with  his  fourteen.  And  thus,  as  Major  Desbri^re  judiciously 
remarks : 

‘  Au  lieu  d’etre  reunie,  I’annee  e.st  divisee  en  deux  tron9ons 
difficiles  a  reunir,  car  pour  sortir  du  Ferrol,  il  faut  le  vent  oppose  a 
celui  qui  permet  d’appareiller  de  la  Corogne.  Pour  ceux  qui  ont  pris 
ce  dernier  mouillage,  les  ravitaillements  en  eau  et  en  vivres  seront 
peu  aises,  les  travaux  necessaires  pour  changer  les  mats  de  hune 
et  jumeler  les  autres  rendus  plus  penibles.’ 

But  the  order  which  produced  this  effect  was  only  one  of  many 
issued  at  this  time,  the  contradictory  bearing  of  which  can  be 
best  understood  by  arranging  them  synoptically. 

June  9. — Order  to  Allemand,  who  had  succeeded  Missiessy 
in  command  of  the  squadron  (five  ships)  in  Rochefort,  to  go  out 
on  the  first  opportunity,  cruise  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  from 
July  4  to  9  ;  forty  leagues  west  of  Cape  Finisterre  from  July  29 
to  August  3,  and  then,  till  August  13,  in  latitude  46°  56'  N., 
and  longitude  9°  30'  W.,  waiting  for  Villeneuve ;  if  by  August  13 
he  had  no  news  of  Villeneuve,  to  go  to  Vigo.  The  close  blockade 
prevented  Allemand  getting  out  till  the  English  squadron  was 
called  away  on  July  15  to  join  Calder.  On  the  17th  Allemand 
sailed,  not  for  the  coast  of  Ireland — the  date  being  past — but 
on  a  cruise,  till  it  was  time  to  go  on  the  second  rendezvous. 

July  17. — Order  to  Allemand  at  Rochefort,  to  stay  there.  He 
had  already  sailed. 

July  16-17. — Orders  to  Villeneuve  at  Ferrol,  on  no  account 
to  enter  Ferrol,  but  to  take  Gourdon  and  his  squadron  under  his 
command,  to  release  the  squadron  at  Rochefort,  and 

‘  de  nous  rendre  maitres  du  Pas  de  Calais,  soit  en  reunissant  sous 
votre  commandement  les  escadres  de  Rochefort  et  de  Brest,  soit  en 
reunissant  seulement  notre  escadre  de  Brest,  soit  en  reunissant  notre 
escadre  de  Rochefort,  et  doublant,  avec  cette  escadre,  I’lrlandc  et 
I’Ecosse.’ 

July  20. — To  Villeneuve  at  Ferrol,  advising  him  of  the  sailing 
of  Allemand  and  of  his  two  rendezvous ;  but  not  of  his  order 
to  be  at  Vigo  on  August  13. 

July  20. — Napoleon,  having  learnt  that  the  blockade  of 

*  It  was,  of  course,  meant  that  he  was  not  to  go  into  port  at  all ; 
but  that,  on  his  appearing  outside,  Gourdon  was  to  go  out  and  join 
him.  The  action  with  Calder  had  rendered  that  quite  impossible. 
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Rochefort  has  been  raised  and  that  Allemand  has  gone  to  sea, 
also  that  Cornwallis  has  not  been  seen  off  Brest  for  several  days, 
believes  that  the  English  have  news  of  the  approach  of  Villeneuve 
and  are  concentrating  off  Ferrol.  He  therefore  orders  Ganteaume 
to  go  out.  If  he  meets  the  English  fleet  not  more  than  sixteen 
ships  strong,  he  is  to  attack  it.  If  he  does  not  meet  it,  he  is 
to  enter  the  Channel.  The  day  Ganteaume  received  this,  Corn¬ 
wallis  reappeared  with  twenty  ships ;  so  he  obeyed  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  order  and  remain^  inside. 

July  26. — Order  to  Villeneuve  to  join  the  squadron  at  Ferrol, 
to  go  off  Brest,  and  thence  to  Boulogne — ‘  ou,  si  vous  me  rendez 
‘  inaitre,  pendant  le  seul  espace  de  trois  jours,  du  Pas  de  Calais, 

‘  et  avec  I’aide  de  Dieu,  je  mettrai  un  terme  aux  destiiiees  et  a 
‘  I’existence  de  I’Angleterre.’  As  it  was  known  that  Villeneuve 
had  left  Martinique  on  June  5,  it  was  supposed  that  Magon 
had  not  joined  him,  that  he  had  not  received  the  order  to  go  to 
Ferrol  and  would  therefore  go  to  Cadiz,  according  to  his  first 
instructions.  This  order  was  therefore  sent  to  Cadiz,  where 
Villeneuve  got  it  on  August  22. 

This  singular  tangle  of  contradictory  orders  explains  much  of 
the  seeming  ineptitude  of  the  French  admirals.  Orders  to  go 
to  Cadiz,  to  go  to  Ferrol,  not  to  go  to  Ferrol ;  to  put  to  sea,  to 
stay  in  port ;  to  fight,  on  no  account  to  fight ;  to  go  up  the 
Channel,  to  go  round  the  west  of  Ireland — all  crowd  together 
in  a  way  that  must  have  been  distracting.  When,  added  to  the 
uncertainties  of  weather,  the  conditions  were  constantly  changing, 
the  ordering  of  minute  details  at  a  distance  of  place  and  time, 
by  a  man  who  was  curiously  ignorant  of  the  various  problems 
of  naval  war,  was  certain  to  let^  to  confusion,  whilst  it  left  the 
admirals  without  a  choice  of  measures,  and  by  depriving  them 
of  all  power  of  initiative,  trained  them  in  an  absolute  want  of  it. 

Major  Desbri^re  has  happily  illustrated  the  evil  effects  of  such 
a  system  by  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  position  of  affairs  at  the  end 
of  July.  At  that  time,  in  Brest  and  thence,  round  the  coast, 
to  Cartagena,  there  were  seventy  ships  of  the  allies  blockaded 
by  fifty-four  English ;  and  everywhere,  except  at  Ferrol — before 
Calder  had  detached  five  ships  to  Rochefort,  the  blockaded 
squadron  was  numerically  larger  than  the  blockading.  If  some 
chance  should  permit  the  concentration  of  a  vastly  superior 
force  on  any  one  point,  and  a  success — even  a  partial  success — 
be  obtained,  the  balance  would  be  disturbed,  and  the  empire  of 
the  sea  would  be  lost  to  the  English. 

‘  Msis  ceux-ci  vont  §tre  sauvds  par  deux  causes  dont  ils  ont  le 
droit  d’ltre  fiers,  car  elles  leur  appartiennent  en  propre  :  la  nettete 
de  vue  de  leur  gouvernement,  I’initiative  disciplin^e  de  leurs  amiraux. 
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Une  consigne  g^nerale  a  ete  donn^e  par  I’Amiraute  anglaise  dans 
cette  p^riode  oil  se  joue,  non  pas  seulement  I’empire  de  la  mer, 
mais  I’existence  meme  de  la  Grande  Bretagne.  “  En  cas  d’incer- 
titude  8ur  les  mouvementa  de  I’ennemi,  tout  le  monde  devra  se 
rallier  sous  Ouessant,  de  fa90u  a  couvrir  I’entree  de  la  Manche. 
C’est  la  qu’il  importe  d’avoir  la  superiorite  decisive,  car  si  I’ennemi 
est  maitre  du  canal,  I’Angleterre  est  perdue.”  ’ 

Whether  such  an  order,  in  set  terms,  was  ever  issued  is  perhaps 
doubtful.  CornwalUs  was  instructed,  if  the  Brest  fleet  should 
get  out,  to  go  off  the  Lizard ;  the  North  Sea  squadron  and  the 
ships  at  Spithead  were  to  rendezvous  in  the  Straits  ;  and  Nelson’s 
first  idea  on  learning  that  Villeneuve  had  gone  out  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  was  ‘  to  take  a  position  fifty  leagues  west  from  Scilly.’ 
In  the  present  instance,  on  the  first  definite  indication  of  where 
Villeneuve  might  be,  he  went  north  to  join  Cornwallis,  antici¬ 
pating,  in  so  doing,  an  order  from  the  Admiralty  dated  August  3 : 

‘  Comme  I’avait  fait  Orde  en  avril,  lorsque  I’escadre  allide  etait 
sortie  de  Cadix,  comme  devaient  le  faire  Calder  et  Stirling,  ainsi 
qu’on  le  verra  plus  loin,  tous  les  amiraux  anglais  executaient  d’eux- 
memes  la  consigne  g^nerale  et  venaient  proteger  I’Angleterre  de 
I’invasion  qui  la  mena^ait.  A  cette  politique  d’ensemble  si  nette 
et  si  sage,  k  son  execution  si  remarquable  d’mitiative  et  d’i-propos, 
il  faut  opposer  le  complet  desarroi  qui  existait  alors  du  c6t6  adverse 
en  ce  qui  touchait  I’emploi  qui  devait  etre  fait  des  forces  maritimes. 
Rien  ne  peut  mieux  faire  ressortir  les  defauts  de  la  methode  imperiale 
en  matiere  de  commandement,  surtout  lorsqu’il  s’agit  d’opdrations 
maritimes,  oil  rien  ne  peut  remplacer  I’initiative  d’amiraux  orientes 
vers  un  but  commun.  Mais  rien  ne  montre  mieux  aussi  I’inferiorite 
du  commandement  des  escadres  franco-espagnoles.’ 

Major  Desbriere  goes  on  to  give,  in  detail,  numerous  instances 
in  which  this  want  of  initiative  acted  prejudicially,  if  not  fatally, 
to  the  Emperor’s  designs  ;  none  more  clearly  so  than  this. 

‘  En  ce  qui  concerne  les  forces  du  Ferrol,  Gourdon  et  Grandellaux 
n’avaient  eu  qu’un  seul  ordre  imp^rieux ;  c’est  d’attendre  Villeneuve, 
en  se  tenant  prets  4  le  joindre.  II  en  etait  r^sulte  que  lorsque,  4 
I’approche  de  celui-ci,  Calder  avait  leve  le  blocus,  les  deux  amiraux 
n’avsdent  pas  pu  faire  oeuvre  d’initiative,  appareiller,  et  soit  joindre 
Villeneuve  qui  aurait  eu,  le  22,  une  superiorite  ecrasante,  soit 
debloquer  Cadix.’ 

Instead  of  going  out,  they  wrote  for  instructions.  Gourdon’s 
letter  of  July  18,  telling  that  the  blockade  was  raised,  was  not 
received  in  Paris  till  the  27th,  when  orders  were  sent  to  him 
to  get  in  touch  with  Allemand,  but  to  wait  till  August  8,  and  then 
go  to  Cadiz,  if  Villeneuve  had  not  arrived,  and  if  the  blockade 
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had  not  been  resumed.  But  the  favourable  opportunity  had 
been  lost.  ‘  Habitues  a  n’agir  que  sur  des  ordres  fermes,  les 
‘amiraux  auront  perdu  I’occasion  d’agir  tr^s  utilement  comme 
‘  ils  I’auraient  pu.’ 

On  his  arrival  at  Corunna  on  August  2,  Villeneuve  received  the 
orders,  already  quoted,  of  July  16,  17,  with  the  important  post¬ 
script  which  it  afterwards  suited  Napoleon  to  ignore : 

‘  L’Emperem-  a  prevu  le  cas,  ovl  par  des  evenements  que  Ton  ne 
peut  calculer,  la  situation  de  I’armee  ne  nous  permettrait  pas  d’entre- 
prendre  I’execution  de  ses  desseins  qui  auraient  une  si  grande 
influence  pour  le  sort  du  monde  et,  dans  ce  cas  seulement,  I’Empereur 
veut  reunir  k  Cadix  une  masse  de  forces  importantes.’ 

With  these,  he  also  received  copies  of  the  instructions  imder 
which  Allemand  had  sailed,  and  despatched  the  ‘  Didon  ’  frigate 
with  orders  for  him  to  join  him  at  once  off  the  Penmarks,  to  the 
south  of  Brest,  but  adding — ‘  Dans  le  cas  ou  j’eprouverais  quelques 
‘  contrarietes  pour  suivre  cette  route,  ma  destination  definitive 
‘  serait  le  port  de  Cadix,  ou  vous  devez  egalement  vous  rendre, 

‘  mais  en  ayant  soin  d’eviter  le  cap  Saint-Vincent,  ou  probable- 
‘ment  I’ennemi  tient  une  croisi^re.’  The  ‘Didon’  sailed  from 
Corunna  on  the  6th,  but  on  the  10th,  as  she  was  approaching  the 
rendezvous,  she  was  met  by  the  English  frigate  ‘  Phoenix  ’  and 
captured  after  a  well-fought  action,  which  the  issue  depending 
on  it  has  rendered  celebrated.  For  Allemand  did  not  receive 
the  despatches,  and  on  the  16th,  when  he  received  duplicates  at 
Vigo,  the  time  had  gone  past.  Off  the  Penmarks  there  was  no 
Villeneuve  ;  nor  did  he  get  certain  intelligence  till  September  11, 
when  he  learnt  that  Villeneuve  was  indeed  at  Cadiz,  but  was 
blockaded  there  by  a  fleet  of  twenty-six  ships.  It  was  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  join  him ;  so,  accepting  the  alternative  allowed 
by  his  instructions,  he  went  for  an  independent  cruise — ‘  qui  fit 
‘  grand  mal  au  commerce  anglais,  mais  eloigna  cinq  tr^s  bons 
‘  vaisseaux  des  operations  vraiment  militaires.  Le  24  decembre 
‘  il  rentrait  k  Tile  d’Aix,  ne  paraissant  pas  avoir  rien  su  des  grands 
‘  6v6nements  qui  s’etaient  accomplis.’ 

Villeneuve’s  letters  from  Corimna  are  not  the  outpourings 
of  a  man  whose  one  thought  was  victory.  They  are  whimpering 
complaints,  resembling  nothing  in  naval  history  but  the  letters 
of  Byng,  fifty  or  sixty  years  before,  or  of  Persano,  sixty  years 
later.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  were  many  things  in  the  fleet 
not  as  he  would  have  liked  them ;  but  of  these,  some  were  cer¬ 
tainly  his  own  fault ;  and  for  the  rest,  there  was  nothing  but, 
according  to  the  Scots  proverb,  ‘  to  set  a  stout  heart  to  a  steep 
‘  brae.’  As  it  is,  his  one  idea  was  to  bemoan  his  bad  fortune  ; 
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the  unexampled  length  of  his  passage,  the  number  of  sick,  bad 
officers,  bad  sailors,  bad  sails,  bad  rigging ;  everything  was  bad, 
so  he  sat  down  to  whimper. 

‘  Malheureusement,’  he  wrote,  ‘  notre  tres  long  voyage  a 
‘  donne  le  temps  aux  ennemis  de  se  prevenir,  de  renforcer  leurs 
‘  croisieres  et  de  prendre  leurs  mesures  ’ ;  or  again,  ‘  Depuis  vingt 
*  jours  je  lutte  contre  les  vents  constante  de  Nord-Est  et  d’Est- 
‘  Nord-Est,  a  60  lieues  du  cap  Finist^re,  sans  pouvoir  le  doubler,’ 
so  he  was  compelled  to  put  into  Vigo.  His  complaint  is  his 
condemnation.  Any  pilot  would  have  told  him  that  in  making 
Ferrol  in  the  summer  months,  he  ought  to  come  in  from  the  N.W., 
not  from  the  S.W. ;  that  at  that  season  the  wind  from  between 
North  and  East  is  as  persistent  as  the  monsoon  of  Indian  seas, 
and  that  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  westerly  winds,  the  Atlantic 
should  be  crossed  north  of  the  parallel  of  40°.  The  length  of  the 
passage  had,  no  doubt,  something  to  do  with  the  appalling 
sickness  among  his  ships’  companies,  but  not  everything.  He  is 
said  to  have  landed  1000  sick  at  Martinique  ;  there  was  therefore 
much  sickness  in  his  fleet  before  the  return  voyage  began ; 
but  at  Vigo  he  sent  800  to  hospital,  and  some  1200  more  at 
Corunna ;  probably  those  that  remained  on  board  were  weakly. 
Had  dirt  and  ignorance  or  neglect  of  simple  sanitation  nothing 
to  do  with  this  ?  Thirty  or  even  five-and-twenty  years  before, 
such  sickness,  or  worse,  was  not  uncommon  even  in  English 
fleets  ;  but  medical  science  had  put  an  end  to  it ;  and  at  the  very 
time  of  Villeneuve’s  complaint.  Nelson,  who  had  made  the  same 
voyage  without  a  break,  with  ships  that  had  already  been  one  or 
two  years  at  sea,  was  writing,  ‘  The  fleet  under  my  command  has 
‘  lost  neither  officer  or  man  by  sickness  since  I  left  the  Mediter- 
‘  ranean.’ 

‘  Deux  coups  de  vent  nous  ont  avarids  [is  another  complaint], 
parceque  nous  avons  de  mauvaises  voiles,  de  mauvais  greements, 
de  mauvais  officiers,  de  mauvais  matelots.  L’ennemi  a  ete  averti, 
il  s’est  renforc^,  il  a  ose  venir  nous  attaquer  avec  des  forces  nume- 
riquement  bien  inf^rieures,  le  temps  I’a  servi.  Pas  exerc^s  aux 
combats  et  aux  manceuvres  d’escadres,  tous  les  capitaines  dans  la 
brume  n’ont  suivi  d’autre  r^gle  que  de  suivre  leur  matelot  d’avant, 
et  nous  void  la  fable  de  I’Europe.^ 

But  twenty-five  years  before,  in  January  1780,  a  French 
fleet  fitted  out  for  the  West  Indies,  under  the  command  of  the 
Comte  de  Guichen,  was  largely  manned  by  raw  b  nds  and 
soldiers  rated  as  seamen.  When  that  fleet  arrived  at  Martinique 
in  April,  it  was  in  such  good  order,  and  the  men  did  their  work 
in  such  a  seamanlike  manner,  that  the  English  who  saw  them 
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insisted  that  they  must  have  had  a  large  draft  of  American 
sailors.  The  cre^t  was  admitted  to  be  Guichen’s ;  surely  the 
discredit  of  the  opposite  result  in  1805  must,  in  part  at  least, 
be  assigned  to  ViUeneuve.  But  as  to  the  sails  and  rigging, 
the  English  were  in  much  the  same  state,  and  the  English  ships 
worse  ;  though  Nelson,  while  regularly,  as  in  duty  boimd,  repre¬ 
senting  the  bad  state  of  the  fleet,  wrote  also,  ‘  You  may  rely 
‘  that  all  that  can  be  done  by  ships  and  men  shall  be  done.’ 

'  *0n  August  10  ViUeneuve  wrote:  ‘  Je  pars.  Je  me  dirigerai 
‘  suivant  les  circonstances  sur  Brest  ou  sur  Cadix.  Les  ennemis 
‘  nous  observent  de  trop  pres  pour  pouvoir  leur  dissimuler  ma 
‘marche.’  The  getting  out,  however,  was  a  work  of  time,  and 
it  was  not  tiU  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  that  the  divisions  from 
Ferrol  and  Corunna  were  assembled  outside,  to  the  number  of 
eighteen  French  ships  and  eleven  Spanish.  Then  began  a  very 
curious  game  of  ‘  I  spy.’  ViUeneuve’s  one  idea  was  that  wherever 
‘  suivant  les  circonstances  ’  he  got  to,  it  must  be  imobserved. 
The  idea  of  smashing  any  enemy  that  he  met  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  him ;  his  one  thought  was  to  avoid  him. 
With  a  fresh  easterly  breeze,  the  fleet,  in  the  first  instance, 
steered  a  westerly  course ;  but  about  six  o’clock,  four  saU  were 
reported  in  sight,  two  of  them  judged  to  be  ships  of  the  line. 
Very  probably  they  were  English ;  there  were,  in  fact,  two 
English  line-of-battle  ships  and  two  frigates  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
but  VUleneuve  made  no  attempt  to  find  out,  or,  if  they  proved 
to  be  English,  to  destroy  them.  He  was  intent  only  on  getting 
out  of  their  way,  and  altered  course  to  the  north.  In  the  early 
morning  this  was  changed  to  N.-W.,  which  was  again  changed 
to  W.-N.-W.  in  the  forenoon,  to  avoid  a  distant  fleet  of  fourteen 
saU,  apparently  merchant  ships.  In  the  afternoon  another  fleet 
of  eight  ships  was  seen.  It  was  afterwards  known  that  these 
were  Allemand’s,  who  equally  saw  Villeneuve’s  fleet ;  but  as 
each  supposed  the  other  was  English,  they,  by  mutual  consent, 
kept  out  of  each  other’s  way.  For  the  rest  of  the  14th  and  15th 
ViUeneuve  continued  steering  towards  the  W.-N.-W.,  till  in  the 
evening  a  line-of-battle  ship  was  seen,  and  with  her  a  frigate 
towing  another  dismasted.  This  latter  was  reported  to  ViUe¬ 
neuve  as  the  ‘  Didon,’  evidently  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  his  duty  to  recover  her,  and 
capture  the  others  if  he  could  catch  them ;  ‘  Mais,’  in  Major 
D^briere’s  words, 

‘  Toujours  prompt  a  accueiUir  les  renseignements  defavorables, 
ViUeneuve  accepts  la  nouvelle  donnee  par  un  navire  marchand  que 
le  vaisseau  et  la  fregate  britanniques  signales  pres  de  lui  faisaient 
partie  d’uue  escadre  de  25  vaisseaux  qu’U  crut  lancee  a  sa  pour- 
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suite.  .  .  •  Sans  autre  raison  que  les  renseignements  vagues  qui  lui 
arrivaieut,  sans  chercher  a  verifier  la  uationalite  de  I’escadre  qu’on 
lui  signalait  dans  ses  environs  et  qui,  si  elle  n’avait  pas  et4  amie, 
comme  elle  I’etait,  lui  eut  ete  si  inferieure  en  nombre  qu’un  succes 
facile  aurait  du  le  tenter,  k  I’entree  de  la  nuit  il  donna  I’ordre  de 
mettre  le  cap  au  sud.’ 

Major  Desbriere  leaves  liis  judgement  on  this  to  be  inferred ; 
but  no  judgement  could  seem  too  severe  to  anyone  who  has 
read  not  only  the  story  of  the  day,  but  the  letter  which  Ville- 
neuve  wrote  on  August  22,  after  his  arrival  at  Cadiz.  What, 
for  instance,  can  be  thought  of  an  admiral  who,  after  com¬ 
manding  the  nucleus  of  a  fleet  for  nearly  a  year,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  remainder  for  several  months,  could  write : 

‘  Ne  pouvant  avoir  aucune  confiance  dans  I’etat  d’armement 
de  mes  vaisseaux,  dans  leur  marche  et  dans  I’ensemble  de  leur 
manoeuvre,  la  reunion  des  forces  de  I’ennemi,  la  connaissance  qu’il 
avait  de  toutes  mes  demarches  depuis  mon  arrivee  sur  la  cote 
d’Espagne,  ne  me  laissaient  aucune  esperance  de  pouvoir  remplir 
le  grand  objet  auquel  I’armee  navale  etait  destinee  ’  ? 

or  what  of  the  officer  who,  definitely  ordered  to  undertake  a 
certain  operation — to  bring  the  fleet  off  Brest,  unless  prevented 
by  unforeseen  circumstances — found  such  circumstances,  not  in 
any  positive  knowledge,  but  in  belief,  inspired  by  fear,  and 
wrote : 

‘  Convaincu  .  .  .  que  la  reunion  de  leurs  forces  [sc.  de  I’ennemi] 
en  ce  moment  etait  plus  considerable  que  dans  aucune  des  circon- 
stances  pr6c4dentes,  et  telle  qu’elle  pouvait  s’opposer  avec  supe- 
riorite  aux  forces  reunies  de  Brest  et  du  Ferrol ;  ne  prevoyant  aucune 
chance  de  succjs  dans  I’etat  de  choses  .  .  .  je  me  suis  determine,  le 
troisi6me  jour  de  mon  depart,  le  27  [thermidor ;  15  aout],  a  I’entrw 
de  la  nuit,  a  faire  la  route  de  Cadix  ’  ? 

All  which*  is  not  only  very  strange  in  itself,  but  especially  so 
in^the  last  sentence.  For,  on  arriving  at  Cadiz,  General  Lauris- 
ton,  in  command  of  the  troops  embarked  in  the  fleet — who  had 
been  with  Villeneuve  in  the  ‘Bucentaure’  since  the  previous 
January,  and  appears  to  have  hated  him  as  a  soldier  was  then 
bound  to  hate  a  sailor,  and  as  any  one  of  Napoleon’s  generals 
was  boimd  to  hate  any  other — wrote  to  the  Emperor  sajdng 
that,  on  August  13,  they  had  sailed  from  the  Bay  of  Ares,  as 
he  had  notified  him  in  his  letter  of  that  date.  ‘  Lorsque  nos 
‘  dep5ches  ont  ete  expediees,  I’admiral  m’a  dit :  Nous  aliens 
‘  definitivement  a  Cadix  ;  je  I’ai  mande  au  ministre.’ 

When  these  letters  reached  Napoleon,  apparently  on  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  he  broke  out  into  a  paroxysm  of  fury  against  Ville- 
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neuve  and  against  Deeres.  The  words  of  his  wrath  have  been 
often  quoted — they  may  almost  be  called  classic — but  now,  it 
appears  clearly  enough  that  they  were  in  great  part,  if  not 
altogether,  make-believe,  for  Deeres  had  told  him  of  Villeneuve’s 
intention  ten  days  before.  Major  Desbriere  thinks  it  very 
probable  that  Villeneuve  did  write  to  Deeres  in  the  terms  that 
Lauriston  repeated,  but,  if  so,  the  letter  is  not  extant.  Possibly 
it  may  have  been  a  private  letter,  for  the  two  men  were  personal 
friends.  But  what  we  have  is  the  answer  of  Deeres  to  a  question 
from  Napoleon  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  fleet  steering  to  the 
west  as  long  as  it  was  in  sight.  This,  replied  Deeres  on  August 
23,  is  the  right  course  for  a  fleet  whether  going  north  or  going 
south,  and  it  therefore  tells  nothing. 

‘  Cependant  comme  e’est  un  devoir  pour  moi  de  ne  pas  laisser  a 
Votre  Majeste  la  moindre  equivoque  sur  ma  maiii^re  de  sentir, 
meme  en  ce  qui  coutrarierait  le  plus  mes  dispositions,  j’ai  I’honneur 
de  I’informer  qu’en  reflechissant  beaucoup  sur  cette  route  et  sur 
la  derni^re  lettre  de  I’amiial  Villeneuve,  il  me  semble  qu’il  n’y  a 
guere  a  douter  qu’il  faisait  route  pour  Cadix.’ 

But  the  day  before  this  he  had  written  : 

‘  Si  son  escadre  est  a  Cadix,  je  la  [Votre  Majeste]  supplie  de 
coiisiderer  cet  evenement  comme  un  arret  du  destin,  qui  la  reserve 
a  d’autres  operations.  Je  la  supplie  de  ne  point  la  faire  revenir  de 
Cadix  dans  la  Manche,  pareeque  ce  ne  sera  qu’avec  des  malheurs 
que  s’en  fera  la  tentative  en  ce  moment.  ...  II  est  malheureux 
pour  moi  de  connaitre  le  metier  de  la  mer,  puisque  cette  connaissance 
n’obtient  aucune  confiance.  .  .  .  En  verite.  Sire,  ma  situation 
devient  trop  ^enible.  Je  me  reproche  de  ne  savoir  pas  persuader 
Votre  Majeste.  Je  doute  qu’im  homme  y  parvienne.  Veuillez, 
sur  les  operations  de  mer,  vous  former  un  conseil,  ime  amiraute, 
tout  ce  qui  pourra  convenir  a  Votre  Majeste.  ...  II  faut  etre  vrai ; 
un  ministre  de  la  marine,  subjugue  par  Votre  Majeste  en  ce  qui 
concerne  la  mer,  vous  sert  mal  et  devient  nul  pour  la  gloire  de  vos 
armes,  s’il  ne  lui  devient  nuisible.’ 

Deeres  and  the  Emperor  were  both  at  this  time  at  Boulogne, 
and  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  Minister’s  written  opinion 
was  supplemented  by  a  viva  voce  assurance.  It  was,  at  any  rate, 
enough  for  Napoleon  to  act  on ;  and  the  very  same  day,  August 
23,  he  wrote  the  celebrated  letter  to  Talle3nrand  and  orfered  the 
troops  to  move.  ‘  C’est  le  jour  meme,’  says  Major  Desbriere,  ‘  que 
‘commence  pour  la  Grande  Armee  le  grand  mouvement  qui, 
‘au  lieu  de  cette  sterile  periode  d’attente  et  de  deceptions,  va 
‘  ouvrir  I’ere  glorieuse  d’LHm  et  d’Austerlitz.’ 

It  was  full  time,  for,  contrary  to  a  very  general  belief,  the 
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condition  of  the  army,  after  two  years  of  eager  expectation 
and  repeated  disappointment,  was  becoming  very  serious. 
The  men  had  been  worked  up  to  that  state  which  Mr.  Kipling 
has  happily  described  as  ‘  ditthering,  rippling  hysteria,’  and 
military  offences,  insubordination,  desertion,  with  the  attendant 
punishments,  were  painfully  frequent.  The  breaking  up  of  the 
camps  at  once  restored  the  moral  tone,  and  it  was  a  very  different 
army  that  marched  into  Germany. 

But  the  naval  position  remained  essentially  the  same.  The 
demonstrations  made  by  the  Brest  fleet  proved  utterly  useless, 
and  Ganteaume  practically  accepted  the  decision.  The  fleet 
which  had  gone  to  Cadiz  remained  there,  blockaded  by  a  force 
which  rapidly  grew  from  three  ships  to  thirty.  ViUeneuve  had 
neglected  the  opportunity  of  destroying  CoUingwood’s  small 
squadron  on  his  first  approach,  and,  in  the  actualities  of  life, 
neglected  opportunities  do  not  often  recur.  The  letters  of 
ViUeneuve  and  Lauriston  had  taken  away  any  doubt  that 
remained  in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  invasion  of 
England  was  necessarily  postponed  till  he  had  settled  with  the 
Austrians.  He  wrote  to  Lauriston  to  join  him  at  once,  and  to 
ViUeneuve  to  go  out  of  Cadiz;  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  blockaded 
by  an  inferior  force.  But  these  letters,  written  on  September 
14,  15,  were  based  on  information  sent  from  Cadiz  on  the  Ist, 
when  there  were  only  ten  or  eleven  English  ships  reported  outside. 
By  the  15th  the  number  had  been  increased  to  thirty,  and  was 
still  larger  by  the  end  of  the  month.  But  the  orders  were  distinct 
in  their  tone  :  the  fleet  was  to  go  out ;  so  much  was  positive. 
And  when  out,  there  was  clearly  defined  work  to  do. 

‘  Vous  vous  porterez  d’abord  vers  Carthagene  pour  y  faire  raUier 
I’escadre  espagnole  qui  se  trouvedansce  port.  Vous  vous  dirigerez 
ensuite  sur  Naples,  et  vous  debarquerez,  sur  un  point  quelconque  de 
la  cote,  les  troupes  passageres  qui  sont  a  bord,  pour  rejoindre 
I’armee  aux  ordres  du  general  Saint-Cyr.  Si  vous  trouvez  a  Naples 
quelques  batiments  de  guerre  anglais  ou  russes,  vous  vous  en 
emparerez.  L’Armee  navale  sous  votre  commandemeut  restcra 
dans  les  parages  de  Naples  tout  le  temps  que  vous  le  jugerez  neces- 
saire  pour  faire  le  plus  de  mal  a  I’ennemi  et  intercepter  im  convoi 
qu’il  a  le  projet  d’envoyer  a  Malte.  Apres  cette  expedition,  I’armee 
se  rendra  a  Toulon.’ 

So  vrrote  Napoleon  on  September  14,  because,  having  ordered 
Saint-Cyr  to  occupy  Naples,  he  now  realised  that,  as  English 
and  Russian  troops  might  be  expected  to  support  the  Neapohtan, 
the  force  with  Saint-C)nr  would  probably  be  insufficient.  Whilst 
the  grand  campaign  in  Germany  was  in  progress  men  could  not 
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be  spared  ;  but,  as  Berthier  had  already  written  to  him,  on 
September  2  : 

‘  Si  les  operations  de  I’Empereur  sont  couronnees  dii  succ^s  qu’on 
a  droit  d’en  attendre,  leur  premier  resultat  sera  de  degager  Tarmee 
d’ltalie  et  de  vous  envoyer  les  secours  dont  vous  auriez  besoin  pour 
jeter  dans  la  mer  les  forces  coalisees,  reprendre  tout  le  pays  que 
vous  auriez  perdu,  et  nieme  nienacer  la  Sicile.’ 

But  meantime  the  troops  from  the  fleet  would  be  a  sensible 
reinforcement,  and,  with  the  fleet  itself  on  the  coast,  would 
enable  him  to  hold  his  own. 

Forgetting  the  part  which  Naples  had  in  the  Napoleonic 
progranune,  it  has  been  very  generally  assumed  that  the  orders 
sent  to  Villeneuve  to  go  to  Italy  were  merely  part  of  Napoleon’s 
ill-temper ;  and  that,  but  for  that,  he  would  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  safely  in  Cadiz.  That  this  was  not  so  is  proved,  not 
only  by  the  nature  of  the  prescribed  work  and  the  very  evident 
need  for  it,  but  still  more  clearly  by  the  fact  that  the  instructions 
as  affecting  Naples  were  repeated  to  Admiral  Rosily,  who,  on 
September  18,  was  ordered  to  go  at  once  to  Cadiz  and  take 
on  himself  the  command  of  the  fleet.  It  is,  of  course,  by  no 
means  improbable  that  bad  temper  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  it ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  knowing, 
as  we  do  now,  that  the  Emperor’s  passionate  outbursts  had 
really  nothing  passionate  about  them,  but  were  carefully  studied 
as  means  to  an  end ;  and  that  the  blackguardly  vituperation 
which  he  poured  on  the  name  of  Villeneuve,  after  reading  his 
and  Lauriston’s  letters  from  Cadiz,  was  in  great  part,  or  alto¬ 
gether,  pretence,  not  impossibly  meant  to  mask  his  own  very 
large  share  in  the  failure  of  the  projet ;  for,  though  no  one  can 
acquit  Villeneuve  of  gross  incompetence,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that 
not  only  was  the  scheme — which  was  all  the  Emperor’s — 
impossible  from  the  beginning,  but  was  made  absolutely  so 
by  his  continual  meddling  and  his  contradictory  orders  ;  in  the 
same  way  that  the  orders  now  sent  to  Cadiz  rendered  the 
destruction  of  the  fleet  certain. 

But  at  Cadiz  the  situation  was  very  difficult.  There  was  no 
love  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  French,  forced  into  a  coalition 
by  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon  and  the  servility  of  Godoy.  A 
proud,  reserved  people  like  the  Spaniards  bitterly  felt  the  as¬ 
sumed  superiority  of  the  French,  and  they  accused  the  French 
of  basely  deserting  them  on  July  22,  and  being  the  very  direct 
cause  of  the  loss  of  their  two  ships.  Gravina,  the  Spanish 
commander-in-chief,  had  begged  to  be  relieved  from  an  un¬ 
grateful  duty,  but  had  accepted  the  assurance  of  his  Government 
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that  it  was  impossible,  and  had  agreed  to  act  in  friendly  concert 
with  Villeneuve,  as,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  done.  The  other 
senior  officers,  courteous  and  chivalrous  gentlemen,  followed  his 
example ;  but  in  the  lower  ranks  feeling  ran  high,  and  the 
townspeople  of  Cadiz  made  no  vain  pretence.  They  threw  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  French  refitting,  or  getting  stores  and 
provisions.  The  Government’s  magazines  had  none,  and  private 
dealers  refused  to  supply  them,  except  for  cash  payments. 
Bills  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with,  and  the  French  agent 
had  not  the  money  and  could  not  get  it.  The  ‘  Prince  of  the 
Peace  ’  was  anxious  to  assist  them,  but  was  impecunious,  and  it 
was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  pressing  needs  of 
the  French  fleet  were  satisfied. 

As  to  the  fleet  itself  and  the  fate  to  which  it  went,  from  the 
evidence  that  Major  Desbri^re  now  arrays,  it  stands  out  more 
clearly  than  ever  that  the  whole  responsibility  rests  on  Napoleon, 
who,  by  giving  positive  orders  without  knowing  the  details 
which  ought  to  have  controlled  them,  and  by  depriving  his 
officers — in  this  case  Deeres,  the  Minister  of  the  Navy,  quite  as 
much  as  Villeneuve — of  all  initiative  or  discretionary  power, 
sent  the  fleet  to  its  destruction.  On  August  27  there  were  eight 
English  ships  of  the  line  off  Cadiz  ;  they  were  reported  to  Ville¬ 
neuve  as  ten  or  eleven,  and  so  he  wrote  to  Napoleon,  who  replied, 
in  effect,  on  September  14,  that  he  must  not  allow  himself, 
commanding  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  ships  of  the  line,  to  be  blockaded 
by  a  force  so  very  much  smaller.  He  was,  therefore,  to  go  out 
and  perform  certain  duties,  as  already  quoted,  ‘  Notre  intention 
‘  est  que  partout  ou  voua  trouverez  I’ennemi  en  forces  inferieures, 
‘  vous  I’attaquiez  sans  h6siter  et  ayez  avec  lui  une  affaire  d6- 
‘  cisive.’  This,  added  to  an  order  sent  to  Villeneuve  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  ‘  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  blockaded  by  an  enemy 
‘  inferior  in  number,’  was  meant  to  be,  and  was  considered  to  be 
peremptory ;  so  much  so,  that  when,  on  September  20,  letters  of 
the  3rd  gave  the  number  of  the  English  ships  as  twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven,  Deeres  wrote  to  the  Emperor : 

‘  C’est  le  P*"  septembre  que  j’ai  exp^die  au  vice-amiral  Villeneuve, 
I’ordre  de  Votre  Majeste  de  prendre  I’offensive  avec  I’ennemi  toutes 
les  fois  que  celui-ci  serait  inferieur.  Ce  courrier  aurait  pu  arriver 
le  13  ou  14  septembre  4  Cadix  ;  ainsi  si  la  force  de  I’ennemi  devant 
ce  porte  n’a  point  augment^,  il  serait  tres  possible  qu’aujourd’hui 
il  y  eut  une  bataille  navale  livr^e  4  sa  hauteur.’ 

It  was  by  this  time  too  late  to  prevent  this,  says  Major 
Desbriere  ;  though  it  was  still  possible  to  modify  the  orders  sent 
on  the  15th  to  go  into  the  Mediterranean : 
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‘  N^anmoins  Napoleon  ne  changea  rien  &  ses  dispositions,  bien 
que  nettement  prevenu  que  toute  sortie  de  Cadix  am^nerait  fatale- 
ment  une  grande  bataille.  Get  engagement  d^cisif  auquel  il  s’etait 
toujours  refuse  lorsque  le  succcs  de  ses  combinaisons  en  dependait, 
il  allait  I’amener  sans  plan  d’operations  d’ensemble,  ou  tout  au 
moins  pour  le  but  tout  a  fait  secondaire  de  jeter  quelques  hommes 
Bur  les  cotes  du  royaume  de  Naples.’ 

On  September  23  the  Emperor  left  Paris  ;  on  the  26th  he  was 
at  Strasbourg,  where  he  stayed  till  October  1,  and  there,  during 
this  time  received  ‘  une  serie  de  nouvelles  confirmant  la  pr6- 
‘  sence  des  Anglais  en  grandes  forces  devant  Cadix.  Neanmoins, 

‘  il  ne  change  rien  aux  ordres  donnes  avant  son  depart.  .  .  . 

‘  Absorbe  par  les  preoccupations  de  la  campagne,  il  ne  s’occupe 
‘  plus  de  sa  marine.’  Once  only  he  wrote  about  it,  from  Znaym 
(in  Moravia),  on  November  2  :  ‘  Je  ne  veux  pas  que  mon  escadre 
‘  reste  4  Cadix.  .  .  .  Je  ne  puis  m’occuper  de  ces  objets.  C’est 
‘a  vous  a  faire  que  tout  parte.’  He  was  still  at  Znaym  on 
November  18,  when  he  got  the  first  news  of  Trafalgar. 

It  was  then  this  peremptory  order  to  go  out  of  Cadiz  and 
attack  the  enemy’s  fleet  if  of  inferior  number  on  which  Ville- 
neuve  acted  on  October  19.  He  had,  indeed,  just  learned  that 
Admiral  Rosily  had  arrived  at  Madrid  on  his  way  to  supersede 
him,  and  he  was  justifiably  indignant  at  the  peculiarly  insulting 
way  in  which  the  change  had  been  ordered.  The  appointment 
of  Rosily  was  made  on  September  18,  and  on  the  20th  Deeres 
wrote  an  ofl&cial  letter  to  Villeneuve,  apprising  him  of  the  fact, 
and  directing  him  to  give  over  all  orders  and  plans  to  Rosily, 
and  then  return  to  Paris,  ‘  pour  rendre  compte  de  la  campagne 
‘  que  vous  venez  de  faire.’  But  this  letter  was  given  to  Rosily 
to  deliver  in  person  ;  and  not  a  word,  either  official  or  officious, 
or  personal,  did  Deeres — a  friend,  as  he  called  himself,  of  twenty- 
five  years’  standing — or  any  of  his  subordinates  send  to  Ville¬ 
neuve,  who  knew  nothing  of  it  till  a  rumour  reached  him  from 
Madrid.  At  the  same  time  he  also  heard  that  six  ships  of  the 
English  fleet  were  at  Gibraltar.  His  information  of  the  number 
of  ships  with  Nelson  was  as  inaccurate  as  Nelson  had  tried  to 
make  it ;  he  believed  that  there  had  been  twenty-seven,  and  that, 
by  sending  these  six  away,  there  were  now  but  twenty-one. 
Quite  independently,  therefore,  of  Rosily  at  Madrid,  it  was  clear 
that  here  was  the  case  contemplated  by  his  instructions,  and 
that  he  was  bound  to  risk  everything  to  get  through  to  Naples. 
Not  necessarily  to  fight.  That  indeed  was  equally  ordered  ; 
but  it  was  too  contrary  to  the  century-old  traditions  of  the 
French  navy  to  permit  him  to  fight  if  it  could  be  helped,  when 
the  sole  object  of  his  sailing  was  to  reinforce  Saint-C3nr.  So  out 
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he  came.  The  rest  is  a  familiar  story,  which  we  do  not  propose 
to  repeat  here,  though  we  cannot  avoid  calling  attention  to 
some  points  in  it,  on  which  Mr.  Fraser  and,  still  more.  Major 
Desbriere  have  thrown  new  light. 

It  is  within  the  experience  of  every  student  of  naval  history 
that  there  is  no  key  to  the  details  of  a  naval  battle  at  all  com¬ 
parable  with  the  minutes  of  a  court  martial  on  the  commander- 
in-chief  or  some  of  the  senior  officers.  In  our  own  history, 
there  are  no  battles,  the  details  of  which  have  been  so  thoroughly 
thrashed  out,  as  those  of  Toulon  on  February  11,  1744,  oft 
Minorca  on  May  20,  1756,  and  off  Ushant  on  July  27,  1778, 
which  were  illustrated  by  the  courts  martial  on  Mathews,  Byng, 
and  Keppel.  The  battle  of  Trafalgar  happily  produced  no 
English  courts  martial :  with  the  almost  necessary  consequence 
that  many  of  its  details  are  obscure,  and  that  they  can  still 
form  the  subject  of  warm  controversy.  France  was  not  so 
fortunate.  Many  ships  were  lost ;  the  conduct  of  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  of  the  admiral  commanding  the  van,  and  of 
several  captains  was  called  in  question  ;  and  on  many  of  these, 
courts  martial  {conseils  de  guerre)  or  courts  of  inquiry  {conseils 
d’enquke)  were  held.  Nearly  every  captain  was  called  on  to 
send  in  his  account  of  what  had  happened.  These  statements 
were  carefully  and  critically  examined  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  Decr^is ;  in  some  cases  further  explanations  were  required, 
and  from  all  these  an  official  abstract  was  drawn  up  at  the 
Ministere  de  la  Guerre,  for  the  use  of  the  court  of  inquiry  on 
Dumanoir. 

This  abstract,  and  the  narratives  on  which  it  was  based,  are 
now  printed  in  full,  and  are  of  the  greatest  interest,  not  only  for 
the  clear  picture  of  the  battle  which  they  present,  but  also  in 
their  relation  to  the  questions  of  detail  which  were  so  warmly 
discussed  two  years  ago.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  tech¬ 
nical  to  be  treated  of  here ;  but  it  may  be  briefly  said  that  the 
abstract,  the  narratives,  and  the  very  rough  plans  which  accom¬ 
pany  them  bear  out  the  accepted  description  of  the  battle. 
The  combined  fleet,  formed,  in  the  first  instance,  in  line  of  battle 
(Indian  file)  towards  the  south,  whether  from  fear  of  being 
drawn  into  the  Straits  and  so  adding  six  or  seven  ships  to  the 
English  fleet,  or  because  Villeneuve  judged  that  the  English 
attack  was  threatening  their  rear  and  would  cut  them  off  from 
Cadiz,  endeavoured  to  wear  and  form  line  towards  the  north. 
The  exceeding  lightness  of  the  breeze  and  the  ignorance  or  in¬ 
experience  of  both  officers  and  men  prevented  this,  and  what  was 
meant  for  a  line  became  rather  an  elongated  cluster  of  ships, 
sagging'^away  to  leeward  (in  this  case  the  east)  in  the  centre. 
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and  so  forming  a  sort  of  crescent ;  but  in  such  extreme  disorder 
that  anything  like  concerted  action  for  mutual  support  was  out 
of  the  question,  though  there  were  many  individual  attempts 
of  the  most  distinguished  gallantry. 

The  English  fleet  is  represented  as  first  seen  in  a  straggling 
line  stretching  from  north  to  south,  but  dividing  itself,  as  it 
advanced  before  the  wind,  into  two  parts,  which  finally  extended 
into  two  very  irregular  bodies  differently  styled  ‘  colonnes  ’ 
(Villeneuve),  ‘  pelotons  ’  (several ;  Majendie,  captain  of  the 
‘  Bucentaure,’  uses  both  words  indifferently)  or  ‘  lignes  de  convoi  ’ 
(Prigny,  chief  of  the  staff),  but  are  represented  in  all  the  plans 
as  b^adly  formed  lines  ahead.  As  this  description  and  these 
plans  come  from  the  van,  from  the  centre  and  from  the  rear, 
and  agree  in  the  main  with  the  English  plan  drawn  by  the 
purser  of  the  ‘  Euryalus  ’  and  sent  to  the  Admiralty,  the  evidence 
as  to  its  substantial  correctness  is  very  strong.  It  will  therefore 
not  be  irrelevant  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  official  ‘  Depouille- 
‘  ment  des  Rapports  ’  : 

‘  L’ennerai  s’approchait  toutes  voiles  dehors  avec  des  bonnettes, 
sur  deux  colonnes,  ou  plutot  forme  en  deux  pelotons,  dont  un 
se  dirigeait  sur  I’arriere- garde  et  I’autre  sur  le  corps  de  bataille. 
La  ligne  de  I’armee  fran5aise  etait  mal  formee  ;  plusieurs  vaisseaux 
se  doublaient  au  corps  de  bataille,  et  d’autres  etaient  en  panne  au 
moment  ou  le  combat  a  commence  .  .  .  I’escadre  d’observation 
4tait  loin  de  I’arriere,  et  la  ligne  ne  parait  pas  avoir  ete  bien  formee 
dans  cette  partie.  .  .  .  L’escadre  d’observation  n’etait  pas  sans  ordre, 
mais  la  ligne  y  etait  mal  formee,  comme  celle  des  autres  escadres.’ 

The  fact,  brought  out  by  many  of  the  ‘  Rapports,’  that,  while 
in  the  van  the  breeze  was  so  light  that  the  ships  had  barely 
steerage  way,  the  centre  and  rear,  where  it  was  stronger, 
were  crowd^  back  and  for  much  of  the  time  were  lying  to 
(‘  en  panne  ’),  seems  to  meet  a  difficulty  that  has  been  raised 
as  to  the  course  of  the  English  advance,  which  must,  it  has  been 
urged,  have  been  in  what  is  known  to  mathematicians  as  ‘  the 
curve  of  pursuit,’  if  the  French  were  advancing  at  the  rate  of 
one  mile  per  hour.  The  evidence  is  that  the  French  line  was, 
practically  speaking,  stationary. 

Of  the  battle  itself  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  an3rthing.  The 
detailed  action  of  the  individual  ships  we  have,  as  far  as  the 
English  are  concerned,  in  the  rude  language  of  the  logs  printed 
by  Sir  Sturges  Jackson ;  that  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ships 
we  now  have  in  the  numerous  ‘  rapports  ’  given  by  Major  Des- 
britre,  and  between  the  two  our  knowledge  is  as  complete  as  is 
possible.  The  action — or,  we  might  be  tempted  to  say,  the 
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inaction — of  the  van  under  Dumanoir  was  at  the  time,  and  has 
been  ever  since,  severely  criticised  both  in  England  and  in  France. 
The  facts  are  now  before  us,  almost  as  fully  as  they  were  before 
the  courts  martial  which,  in  1809,  on  Dumanoir’s  return  from 
England,  examined  into  his  conduct  on  October  21,  and  again 
on  November  4  ;  and,  acquitting  him  of  all  blame  on  the  former 
occasion,  censured  him  for  ‘  indecision  ’  on  the  second.  We 
may  not  agree  with  the  finding  of  the  court,  which  was 
possibly  dictated  by  political  considerations ;  but,  as  we 
conclude  what  is  necessarily  a  most  imperfect  examination  of 
a  most  interesting  and  most  valuable  work,  we  would  express 
our  entire  agreement  with  Major  Desbriere  in  his  opinion  that — 
‘  Le  souvenir  des  actes  h6roiques  accomplis  en  si  grand  nombre 
‘  par  les  franco-espagnols  dans  la  memorable  journee  du  21 
‘  octobre  1805,  n’aurait  pas  ete  attenuee  par  un  acte  de  faiblesse 
‘  ou  tout  au  moins  de  lamentable  indecision.’ 

And  while  justly  proud  of  the  heroism  displayed  by  so  many 
of  his  own  people — by  none  more  than  by  the  ‘  Redoutable  ’ 
Lucas — heroism  imder  conditions  the  most  difficult  and  heart¬ 
rending,  he  can  still  pay  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  victor.  Nelson,  he  says — ‘  Nelson  mourait  en  pleine  gloire 
‘  et  les  honneurs  rendus  a  sa  memoire  n’eurent  rien  d’excessif, 
‘  si  Ton  songe  que  jamais  victoire  n’eut  de  resultats  plus  decisifs, 
‘  ni  surtout  plus  durables.  Son  pays  jouit  encore  de  I’indiscu- 
‘  table  superiorite  navale  qii’il  acquit  dans  la  bataille  de  Tra- 
‘  falgar.* 
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Art.  V.— the  BAGHDAD  RAILWAY. 

1.  La  Question  d’Orient.  La  Macfdoine.  Le  Chemin  de  Fer 

de  Bagdad.  Par  Andre  Cheradame.  Paris :  Librairie 
Plon,  1903. 

2.  The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate.  By  G.  Le  Strange. 

Cambridge  :  University  Press,  1905. 

3.  Baghdad  under  the  Abbasid  Caliphate.  By  G.  Le  Strange. 

Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1900. 

4.  The  First  of  Empires.  By  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen.  London 

and  New  York  :  Harper  Bros.,  1903. 
r-b.  Armenia.  By  H.  F.  B.  Lynch.  London  :  Longmans,  1901. 

6.  Vers  Bagdad.  Four  articles  in  the  ‘  Revue  de  Paris  ’  of  May  1 
and  15,  and  June  1  and  15.  By  Victor  Berard. 

^N  November  27,  1899,  the  Convention  which  placed  the 
construction  of  the  Baghdad  Railway  in  German  hands 
was  signed  at  Constantinople.  Three  days  later  the  Times,  in 
commenting  on  the  project,  declared  that  there  was  ‘  no  power 
‘into  whose  hands  Englishmen  would  more  gladly  see  the 
‘  enterprise  fall  ’  than  Germany’s.  And  it  added,  ‘  We  may 
‘  suppose  that  a  line  in  the  success  of  which  Germany  is  deeply 
‘  interested  both  on  political  and  economic  grounds,  and  which 
‘has  the  guarantee  of  the  Turkish  Government  on  conditions 
‘that  assure  the  growing  influence  of  Germany  upon  Turkish 
‘policy,  will  seem  good  enough  to  attract  a  fair  proportion  of 
‘  British  capital.’  This  genial  and  S3anpathetic  attitude  towards 
the  scheme  was,  however,  not  long  maintained.  A  suspicion 
of  and  a  coolness  towards  German  designs  and  German  ideas 
became  an  accessory  feature  of  the  growing  Anglo-French 
erUente,  and  of  these  sentiments  the  Baghdad  Railway  soon 
attracted  an  ample  share.  England  and  France  supported 
each  other  in  opposition  to  a  scheme  in  which  they  daily  detected 
fresh  perils.  Both  discovered  interests,  ‘  the  necessity  for  safe- 
‘  guarding  which,’  as  the  phrase  invariably  ran,  became  the 
recognised  preface  to  the  condemnation  of  Germany’s  whole 
enterprise. 

Difficulties  were  multiplied.  It  appeared  that  Koweit,  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  was  under  British  protection,  since  Britain 
had  intervened  in  certain  local  squabbles  of  the  Arab  tribes ;  and 
the  use  of  this  port,  the  only  feasible  terminus  to  the  railway, 
was  interdicted.  Financial  countenance  and  aid,  far  from  being 
as  easily  forthcoming  as  the  Times  had  prophesied,  were  steadily 
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refused,  and  the  prospects  of  the  scheme  were  hampered  by 
undermining  its  cr^it  as  an  investment.  The  invention  of  the 
‘  international  control  ’  formula,  which,  in  fair-sounding  language 
enough,  proposed  a  solution  of  the  problem  not  only  unworkable 
but  even  xmthinkable,  was  also  of  great  service  to  the  anti- 
German  party.  Finally,  what  went  deeper  than  any  specific 
objections,  the  atmosphere  of  the  subject,  so  to  speak,  wa.s 
completely  changed  by  the  changed  interpretation  placed  upon 
Germany’s  Turkish  policy  as  a  whole.  Under  the  usual  political 
and  newspaper  manipulation  this  assumed  a  dangerous  and 
even  revolting  aspect ;  and  the  understanding  with  Turkey, 
which  had  seemed  so  reasonable  in  1899,  and  offered,  as  was 
then  thought,  the  hope  of  a  solution  of  certain  long-outstanding 
difficulties,  was  presented  in  a  light  which  could  not  but  appal  a 
civilised  and  Christian  people. 

Judgements  like  these,  which  have  all  the  warmth  of  national 
prejudice,  and  which  change,  as  national  prejudice  dictates, 
from  day  to  day,  are  most  actively  dealt  in  as  a  rule  by  the 
daily  press.  But  the  Baghdad  Railway,  besides  the  stir  it 
created  in  the  newspaper  world,  was  important  enough  to  claim 
its  own  sober  historians.  Incontestably,  we  believe,  the  chief 
of  these  has  been  M.  Cheradame.  M.  Cheradame,  in  his  ‘  Ques- 
‘  tion  d’Orient,’  has  given  us  one  of  those  essays  which  French 
literary  artists  excel  in  :  an  essay  in  which  the  whole  question 
is  arranged,  mapped  out  and,  bit  by  bit,  analysed  and  explained 
with  such  ingenuity  yet  such  lucidity  that  the  solutions  proposed 
seem  the  only  ones  possible.  No  wonder  that  in  countless  articles 
and  reviews  written  during  the  last  four  years  since  the  book 
was  published,  its  effect  can  be  clearly  traced.  No  wonder 
M.  Berard,  author  of  a  strikingly  able  series  of  articles  which 
have  recently  appeared  in  the  ‘  Revue  de  Paris,’  quotes  Chera¬ 
dame  as  the  standard  authority.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  its  clever¬ 
ness,  and  although  the  skill  with  which  M.  Cheradame  arranges 
his  facts  and  disengages  his  conclusions  renders  it  a  much 
greater  effort  of  the  mind  to  question  his  decisions  than  to  agree 
with  them,  still  before  we  have  got  very  far  in  the  book  it  is 
impossible  not  to  perceive  that  M.  Cheradame  himself  is  giving 
us  only  a  newspaper  judgement  after  all,  that  he  too  is  judging 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  national  rivalries  and  prejudices 
of  the  moment  rather  than  of  the  intrinsic  merits  and  interests 
of  the  question  itself. 

This  feeling  is  strengthened  when  we  turn  to  Mr.  Le  Strange’s 
‘  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate,’  the  first  chapters  of  which 
contain  a  very  careful  and  exact  accomit  of  the  richness  and 
fertility,  a  thousand  years  since,  of  those  very  countries  through 
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which  the  Baghdad  Railway  in  its  latter  portion  will  pass. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  this  account  \vithout  conceiving  a  lively 
idea  of  what  the  effect  might  be  of  the  introduction  to  those 
regions,  to-day  so  forlorn  and  deserted,  of  the  methods  of 
Western  civilisation  and  Western  science.  There  seemed  here 
to  be  one  of  those  practical  reformations  to  be  carried  out 
which  Europe  in  several  parts  of  the  world  has  of  late  years 
succeeded  in  realising.  The  opportunity  these  depopulated 
tracts  offer  to  European  knowledge  and  ideas  is  so  striking, 
the  effect  which  that  knowledge  and  those  ideas  might  pro¬ 
duce  is  evidently  so  great  and  of  so  salutary  a  kind  that  one 
cannot  but  feel  certain  that  they  are  bound  sooner  or  later 
to  be  introduced,  that  the  actual  need  of  them  which  exists,  the 
good  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  do,  will  be  what  really  in 
the  long  run  will  justify  their  introduction.  But  M.  Cheradame 
has  no  eye  for  this  aspect  of  the  question.  He  looks  at  it, 
as  we  have  said,  strictly  from  the  national  standpoint.  In  the 
unravelling  of  diplomatic  webs,  in  exposing  the  intrigues  of  an 
emperor  or  the  shifts  of  a  sultan  or  the  tortuous  manoeuvres 
of  financial  S3nidicates  and  companies  he  is  a  past  master.  But  do 
these  external  circumstances  contain  the  real  interest  and  real 
significance  of  the  scheme  ?  Does  not  this  movement  of  Europe 
upon  Asia,  this  proposed  advance  of  Western  ideas  and  Western 
energy  into  a  region  sacred  hitherto  to  Oriental  laissez-faire, 
suggest  something  rather  more  interesting  than  a  series  of  diplo¬ 
matic  stratagems  1  Can  we  not  see  in  this  project  something 
with  which  we  ourselves  might  sympathise,  something  which 
allies  it  with  projects  which  England  and  France  also  have 
carried  or  are  carrying  out,  and  which  indeed  are  projects  which 
Europe  is  bound  by  the  nature  of  things  to  attempt  to  carry 
out  for  many  years  to  come  ? 

Let  us  try  to  make  this  rival  point  of  view  to  M.  Chera- 
dame’s  clear.  And  let  us  in  the  first  place  say  boldly  that  the 
modern  European  movement  of  expansion  is  not  purely,  nor 
even  primarily,  a  colonising  movement.  It  is  not  a  movement 
merely  in  favour  of  annexing  territory,  of  opening  up  new 
countries,  of  settling  on  the  soil  and  bringing  backwoods  and 
prairies  under  cultivation.  It  is  much  more  a  movement 
towards  organising,  directing  and  controlling  where  organisation, 
direction  and  control  are  needed  and  are  lacking.  What  pushes 
us  on  in  Egypt,  and  France  on  in  Morocco,  is  not  so  much  the 
lust  of  dominion  and  desire  for  acquiring  fresh  possessions,  as  the 
sense  that  we,  England  or  France,  can  restore  order  where 
there  is  chaos,  and  fertility  where  there  is  sterility.  Our  Cromers 
aud  Willcockses  and  Garstins  act  not  from  narrowly  selfish 
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motives  of  personal  or  even  national  aggrandisement.  They  act 
because  they  are  charged  with  certain  ideas  and  capacities  which, 
in  the  sphere  where  they  are  called  upon  to  work,  are  precisely 
the  ideas  and  capacities  of  which  there  is  most  urgent  ne^.  The 
triumph  of  Lord  Cromer  has  been  the  triumph  of  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  of  good  government  and  administration,  the  triumph  of 
continuity,  consistency,  strength  of  purpose  and  honesty,  in  a 
land  where  society  was  falling  to  pieces  for  the  lack  of  these 
things.  The  triumph  of  Sir  W.  Willcocks  and  Sir  W.  Garstin 
has  been  the  triumph  of  practical  science  and  skill  in  a  region  where 
there  existed  wonderful  opportunities  for  their  display,  and  where 
they  were  entirely  ignored.  But  at  the  same  time  these  ideas  of 
government  and  these  applications  of  science  not  only  are  not  the 
especial  property  of  our  Cromers  and  Willcockses  and  Garstins, 
but  they  are  not  the  especial  property  of  the  EngUsh  nation. 
They  are  not  individual,  and  they  are  not  national ;  but  neither 
are  they  universal  or  world-wide.  The  idea  of  a  Government 
and  administration  honestly  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  society, 
which  has  proved  such  a  blessing  to  the  Egyptian  people,  the 
idea  of  a  scientific  knowledge  and  skill  applied  to  the  practical 
affairs  of  life,  which  has  so  marvellously  extended  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  Nile  Valley,  are  in  truth  European  ideas.  They  are 
ideas  which  the  Western  races  have  spent  centuries  in  testing, 
analysing  and  perfecting,  and  they  in  fact  constitute  the  main 
elements  in  what  we  call  in  the  lump  European  civilisation. 

Europe  had  absorbed  these  political  and  scientific  ideas 
until  she  was  full  to  bursting  with  them  when  the  greatly  increased 
facilities  in  locomotion  resulting  from  her  own  practical  science 
brought  her  into  contact  with  regions  where  these  ideas  had 
never  been  heard  of,  and  where  fife  in  consequence  was  lived 
under  conditions  of  anarchy,  with  none  of  its  possibilities  realised 
and  resources  developed.  The  result  of  this  contact  has  been 
a  lively  recognition  on  the  part  of  Europe  of  the  field  for  effective 
action  thus  opened  to  her,  and  an  overmastering  desire  to  bring 
her  political  and  scientific  ideas  to  bear  on  these  new  scenes  of 
social  anarchy  and  wasted  opportunity.  Nothing  is  easier  than, 
in  the  way  this  desire  has  been  carri^  out,  to  see  only  shallow 
and  selfish  motives  at  work ;  but  there  could  be  no  more  infallible 
proof  of  intellectual  inferiority  and  second-rateness  than  is 
implied  in  the  resting  satisfied  with  such  explanations.  Under 
the  selfish  rivalries  and  jealousies  which  are  apt  to  distort  and 
colour  a  national  application  of  European  ideas  there  has 
always  been  the  deeper  motive  at  work,  the  consciousness  of 
possessing  the  powers  and  the  knowledge  most  needed  and  which 
could  be  most  favourably  exercised.  This  deeper  European 
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motive  has  been  stronger  than  the  selfish  national  motive. 
We  have  profited  by  the  work  we  have  done  in  India,  and  shall 
profit  perhaps  by  the  work  we  are  doing  in  Egypt.  France 
has  on  the  whole  profited  by  the  work  she  has  done  in  Algerir, 
and  Tunisia,  and  will  probably  profit  some  day  by  the  work 
that  awaits  her  in  Morocco.  But  the  work  was  not  done  for 
the  profit,  nevertheless.  It  was  done  on  the  same  impulse  as 
prompts  any  man  of  firm  will  and  strong  purpose  to  intervene 
on  the  side  of  order  amidst  anarchy,  or  as  prompts  a  man  who 
knows  how  a  thing  should  be  done  to  instruct  those  who  do  not 
know  and  are  mating  a  bungle  of  it.  It  was  done,  in  a  word,  be¬ 
cause  those  who  did  it,  no  matter  what  others  may  have  thought, 
or  what  they  may  have  thought  themselves,  were  acting, 
not  on  behalf  of  England  or  on  behalf  of  France,  but  on  behalf 
of  European  ideas  and  European  science.  If  the  reader  doubts 
this,  let  him  ask  himself  with  what  thoughts  Englishmen  receive 
the  news  of  barrages  and  dams  built  on  the  Nile,  of  deserts  fer¬ 
tilised  and  a  peasantry  emancipated.  Is  it  the  case  that  our 
thoughts  turn  primarily  to  the  chances  of  national  benefits  and 
advantages ;  or  is  it  not  rather  true  that  we  should  still  be 
proud  of  our  work  in  Egypt  even  if  we  were  out  of  pocket  by  it, 
and  that  no  part  of  Lord  Cromer’s  policy  has  been  more  generally 
approved  than  that  which  was  directed  to  thwarting  the  selfish 
aims  of  those  who  saw  in  the  new  improvements  a  chance  of 
money-making  ?  Even  the  South  African  war  was  certainly 
not  the  selfish  and  sordid  business  that  many  people  represent 
it  to  have  been.  It  was  not  the  selfish  and  sordid  motive  that 
aroused  popular  enthusiasm  and  excitement  here  in  England, 
but  the  belief  that  Kruger’s  government  was  inefficient,  corrupt, 
and  oppressive  beyond  all  bearing.  If  the  reader,  on  this  head, 
will  compare  the  agitation  of  the  years  before  the  war  in  favour 
of  enfranchising  the  Uitlanders  with  that  of  the  years  after  the 
war  in  favour  of  importing  Chinese  for  the  mines,  he  will  observe 
that,  while  the  idea  of  misgovernment  and  injustice  excited  the 
British  public  to  frenzy,  the  idea  of  increased  dividends  left  them 
quite  unmoved.  The  truth  is,  with  the  general  public,  the 
European  motive  was  throughout  the  strongest. 

Most  of  us,  probably,  are  ready  enough  to  admit  our  own 
disinterestedness.  We  are  no  greedy  landgrabbers,  but  the 
apostles  of  an  idea,  the  missionaries  of  Western  civilisation. 
We  make  that  claim  for  ourselves,  and  we  make  it  also  for  those 
with  whom  we  are  in  friendship  and  sympathy.  We  make  it 
for  France.  France,  introducing  order  into  chaos,  transforming 
a  pirates’  den  into  a  beautiful  and  prosperous  city,  and  reviving 
by  her  wells  and  springs  the  date  palms  of  a  thousand  perishing 
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oases,  is  also  a  missionary  of  Western  civilisation.  Her  action, 
like  ours,  is  to  be  accounted  for,  not  by  selfish  and  sordid  motives, 
but  by  an  appreciation  of  the  great  opportunities  that  have 
been  set  before  her  for  bringing  European  ideas  and  European 
science  to  bear  upon  regions  which  most  need  their  influence. 
But  will  anyone  venture  to  make  this  claim  on  behalf  of  England 
and  France,  but  to  deny  its  application  to  Germany  ?  Germany’s 
share  in  European  civilisation  is  equal  to  England’s  share  or 
France’s.  Germany,  as  much  as  England  or  France,  believes  in 
and  lives  by  the  great  political  and  scientific  ideals  which  have 
inspired  that  civilisation ;  and,  this  being  so,  is  it  not  evident 
that  if,  or  rather  when,  she  builds  her  new  railway  she  too 
will  be  actuated  by  the  desire  which  we  have  described  as 
Ipng  at  the  root  of  the  modern  European  movement  of  ex¬ 
pansion,  the  desire  to  introduce  order  into  chaos,  to  cultivate 
and  develop  natural  resources,  to  apply,  in  a  word.  Western 
ideas  to  the  conditions  of  life  where  they  are  most  needed  ? 
Whether  the  new  railway  will  ever  profit  her  much  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  whether  it  does  or  not,  it  will  not  have  been  under¬ 
taken  mainly  for  mere  profit.  It  will  have  been  undertaken 
mainly  because  the  anarchy  and  ignorance  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Mesopotamia  are  a  perpetual  challenge  to  the  ideas  and  capacities 
of  which  Germany  is  full.  To  deny  this,  to  insist  on  seeing  in 
Germany’s  Turkish  policy  nothing  but  an  exhibition  of  national 
selfishness,  is  to  lay  ourselves  palpably  open  to  that  very  charge 
of  intellectual  inferiority  and  second-rateness  which  we  recognise 
as  the  basis  of  similar  charges  brought  against  us. 

We  are  to  consider,  then,  this  Baghdad  Railway  as  an  attempted 
application  of  Western  ideas  to  Oriental  life.  Naturally  the 
success  and  the  justification  of  such  a  scheme  will  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  need  that  the  countries  through  which  the 
railway  passes  have  of  the  ideas  it  stands  for.  Now,  if  we  glance 
at  the  course  to  be  followed  by  the  line  we  shall  find  that  it  is 
not  everywhere,  nor  equally  throughout  its  whole  route,  that 
these  ideas  which  it  represents  can  expect  to  exert  their  influence. 
Of  the  whole  distance  to  be  traversed  from  Constantinople  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  the  first  third,  roughly  speaking,  extending  to  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  the  Mediterranean,  lies  principally  through 
a  wild,  rugged  and  scantily  populated  country,  the  gaimt  hill¬ 
sides  of  which,  denuded  of  every  vestige  of  timber,  offer  a  scanty 
sustenance  for  the  sheep  and  goats  which  are  driven  according 
to  the  season  from  the  plains  to  the  mountains  and  back  again, 
but  hold  out  little  hope  of  any  remarkable  improvement  or 
developement  of  their  productive  powers.  The  great  plain  of 
Konia  is  a  partial  exception,  and  the  scheme  announced  a  month 
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ago  for  its  irrigation,  a  scheme  to  be  conducted  by  the  Anatolian 
Railway  Company,  whereby  at  a  cost  of  eighteen  million  francs 
200,000  acres  of  desert  will  be  turned  into  cornland,  shows 
the  readiness  of  German  enterprise  to  avail  itself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  open  to  it.  The  passes  of  the  Taurus  mountains 
are  also  known  to  be  rich  in  mining  possibilities  awaiting 
developement.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the 
coimtry  as  a  who'e  offers  a  very  favourable  field  for  Western 
ideas.  Moreover,  the  greater  part  of  it  has  for  some  years  been 
traversed  in  several  directions  by  lines  which,  originally  German, 
French  and  English,  have  gradually  been  absorb^  by  the 
Anatolian  Company  and  passed  imder  the  influence  of  Germany. 
The  Baghdad  Railway  is  in  fact  merely  the  continuation  of  one 
which  has  been  some  time  in  existence,  which  originated  in  the 
short  line  which  the  German  en^eer.  Von  Pressel,  constructed 
in  1871  from  Haida  Pacha  opposite  Constantinople,  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  town  of  Ismidt,  and  which  was  extended  in  1888  to 
Angora  and  in  1896  to  Konia.  But  between  the  portion  of  the 
line  already  completed  and  that  which  remains  yet  to  be  con¬ 
structed  there  is  an  important  difference ;  for  whereas  the 
completed  third  (the  line  has  been  opened  now  to  Eregli) 
traverses  a  country  which  can  be  but  gradually  and  slightly 
affected  by  its  influence,  the  latter  two  thirds  will  traverse  one 
which  may  respond  to  that  influence  and  be  transformed  by  it  to 
an  almost  incalculable  extent.  The  earlier  portion  of  its  career, 
and  especially  the  section  which  immediately  at  present  confronts 
it,  namely,  the  penetration  of  the  great  barrier  of  the  Taurus, 
may  indeed  be  said  to  be  the  painful  but  indispensable  steps 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  its  real  objective.  It  is  in  the 
larger  portion  of  its  course,  extending  from  the  southern  side 
of  the  Taurus  to  the  Gulf,  that  the  railway  may  in  time  achieve 
results  which  will  justify  its  construction  as  a  whole.  The 
ranges  of  mountains  which  extend  in  a  huge  curve  from  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  pour  down  upon  the  hot  plains  of  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  a  succession  of  streams  and  torrents  which  seem 
to  indicate  the  agricultural  destiny  marked  out  by  nature  for 
these  regions.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying  sketch-map  on 
page  378  will  explain  the  situation.  At  no  great  distance 
east  of  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  the  Luristan  mountains  rise 
range  above  range,  in  parallel  lines  of  hills  running  north-west, 
until  they  strike  and  mingle  with,  north  of  Mosul,  the  more 
broken  and  tumbled  ranges  of  Kurdistan  and  Asia  Minor,  which 
thence  extend  westward  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  general 
formation  suggests  the  cxirve  of  an  immense  amphitheatre  of 
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mountains  rising  in  tiers  over  a  plain  which  they  partially 
enclose.  Throughout  this  plain,  upon  which,  as  upon  a  stage, 
was  enacted  the  magnificent  drama  of  the  ancient  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  civilisations,  the  natural  and  physical  conditions 
are  everywhere  of  the  same  general  character,  the  aim  they 
involve  being  always  the  utilisation  by  the  plain  of  the 


Sketch-map  sHowma  the  course  of  the  Eonia-Baoudad  Bailway  flahker 

BY  THE  MOUNTAIN  RANGES  OF  AsIA  MiNOR  AND  EURDISTAN. 


water  contributed  by  the  mountain.  From  end  to  end  of  this 
vast  curve,  from  the  plain  of  Adana  at  its  north-western 
to  the  Tigro-Euphrates  delta  at  its  south-eastern  limit,  this 
is  the  problem  which,  under  slightly  varying  conditions,  is 
offered  for  solution.  In  ancient  days  it  was  solved  with 
astonishing  success.  But  it  is  essentially  a  problem  which 
demands  for  its  solution  a  certain  amount  of  practical  knowledge 
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and  engineering  skill,  and  a  certain  amount  of  social  order  and 
cohesion,  neither  of  which  elements  exists  in  the  country  at  present. 
Ultimately  the  hopes  of  success  of  the  new  railway  must  depend 
on  its  ability  to  revive  the  prosperity  of  these  plains.  Five  years 
ago  Colonel  von  Bieberstein,  a  high  authority,  after  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  railway  might  lead  to  the  regeneration  of 
Asia  Minor,  went  on  to  point  out  that  ‘  it  could  not  do  so  unless, 

‘  by  the  influence  of  the  line  itself  and  of  capital  introduced 
‘  from  without,  it  were  found  possible  to  restore  to  cultivation 
‘the  vast  and  fertile  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia.’ 
This  is  the  crucial  point.  It  is  here  that  Western  ideas  may 
find  a  sphere  in  which  they  can  manifest  their  practical  utility  with 
full  effect.  For  years  the  problem  of  this  agricultural  revival 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  German  explorers  and  engineers, 
and  although  the  opinions  expressed  have  not  all  been  optimistic, 
their  tendency  has  on  the  whole  been  favourable.  It  is  a  problem, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  of  peculiar  interest  and  significance,  for  not 
only  does  it  illustrate  in  a  very  remarkable  way  the  possible 
uses  of  European  ideas  as  applied  to  Eastern  life,  but  to  us 
English  people,  with  our  Nile  experiences  of  irrigation  on  a  great 
scale,  it  must  appeal  with  a  sense  of  familiarity  as  a  problem 
closely  akin  to  one  which  we  have  worked  at  and  solved  our¬ 
selves. 

There  are  few  events  in  history  more  curious,  and  at  first 
sight  mysterious,  than  the  disappearance  not  of  the  ancient 
^bylonian  and  Ass3nrian  civilisations  only,  but  of  the  natural 
resources  which  nourished  these  civilisations.  The  decline  of 
a  civilised  society,  be  it  Egyptian,  Roman  or  Greek,  does  not 
usually  imply  the  sterilisation  of  nature.  The  soil  continues 
to  produce,  and  there  are  foimd  people  to  sow  and  reap,  whether 
empires  crumble  and  decay  or  not.  But  in  the  Tigro- Euphrates 
valley  not  only  has  the  civilisation  nurtured  there,  Babylonian, 
Assyrian,  Sassanian,  Arab,  passed,  but  it  seems  that  nature 
herself,  discouraged  by  the  results  obtained,  has  almost  ceased 
attempting  to  produce  anything  at  all.  Everywhere  the  sand 
has  blotted  out  or  encroached  upon  the  fertile  land.  Travellers 
describe  to  us  how  the  ruins  of  great  cities  stand  in  the  desert, 
and  a  few  Arabs  only  wander  among  the  shapeless  mounds  that 
cover  them,  or  shelter  under  their  broken  arches  and  crumbling 
walls.  The  fertility  which  once  made  of  this  country  a  wonder 
of  the  world  has  departed,  and,  instead  of  abundant  life,  death 
reigns.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  visible  hope  that  the  old  state 
of  things  may  be  restored.  The  means  for  doing  so  are  at  hand. 
The  parent  rivers,  twin  sources  of  that  vanished  wealth,  still 
flow  in  their  channels,  and  are  as  ready  to  give  of  their  boimty 
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as  ever  they  were.  It  needs,  perhaps,  but  a  certain  amount  of 
technical  knowledge,  a  certain  power  of  controlling  and  organis¬ 
ing,  to  transform  these  sandy  wastes  back  to  their  ancient  high 
state  of  cultivation. 

Mr,  Boscawen,  in  his  ‘  First  of  Empires,’  has  analysed  the 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  old  civilisations  of  the  Nile 
and  Tigro-Euphrates  valleys,  and  has  adduced  reasons  for 
suggesting  that  the  changes  which  attend  the  rise  of  dynastic 
Egypt  are  due  to  intercourse  with  the  older  culture  of  Chaldea. 
How  far  these  resemblances  are  derivations  on  either  side, 
or  are  the  result  of  similarity  of  origin  and  environment,  must 
needs  be  difficult  to  determine  ;  but  the  resemblances  themselves 
are  unquestionable.  Among  the  chief  is  that  character  of 
extraordinary  steadfastness  and  durability  which  gives  to  all 
we  know  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  social  observances  of  the  two 
nations  their  appearance  of  incalculable  age.  They  seem  made 
to  defy  time,  to  be  the  expression  and  outcome  of  natural  causes 
not  liable  to  change,  vicissitude  or  decay.  Natural  fertility 
and  a  richness  of  soil  capable  of  infinite  production  are  the 
conditions  which  alone  result  in  these  characteristics.  Agri¬ 
culture  was  the  supreme  concern  of  life  in  the  Tigro-Euphrates 
valley,  just  as  it  was  the  supreme  concern  of  life  in  the  Nile 
valley.  Excavation  and  research  have  verified  the  reports  of 
history  and  tradition  regarding  the  splendour  of  Babylon  and 
Nineveh.  The  colossal  fortifications  and  ramparts  of  those 
great  cities,  their  lofty  towers,  their  temples  and  royal  palaces 
standing  in  courtyards  and  gardens,  the  lavish  scale  and  ordered 
symmetry  of  their  broad  streets,  and  the  richness  and  beauty 
of  the  palm-groves  and  orchards  which  clustered  without  the 
walls  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  strangers  from  less 
sumptuously  endowed  nations.  But  these  extraordinary  signs 
and  manifestations  of  wealth  were  all  based  upon  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  fertility  and  productiveness  of  soil.  In  the  gradual 
course  of  ages  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  have  built  up  a  delta  at 
their  common  outlet  of  the  sediment  brought  from  the  distant 
mountains  in  which  they  have  their  source.  This  delta,  or  allu\ial 
plain,  extending  four  hundred  miles  inland  from  the  present 
shore  of  the  gulf,  was  renewed  and  fertilised  by  the  annual 
rise  of -the  rivers  which  had  formed  it.  As-Sawad,  the  Black 
Ground,  was  the  Arab  name  for  this  highly  favoured  region,  of 
which  all  the  writers  of  antiquity  celebrate  the  fertility.  ‘Of 
‘  all  countries  that  we  know  ’ — and  this  from  Herodotus  is  saying 
a  good  deal — ‘there  is  none  so  fruitful  in  grain.  It  yields 
‘commonly  two  hundred  fold,  but  when'  the  production  is 
‘  greatest,  even  three  hundred  fold,’  and  the  blades  of  wheat 
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and  barley  plants  are  often  four  fingers  in  breadth.  He  adds, 
and_^we  are  rather  disposed  to  agree  with  him,  that  some  of 
these  details  must  seem  incredible  to  people  who  have  not 
visited  the  country,  but  his  general  testimony  to  the  wealth 
of  the  soil  is  the  more  unquestionable  as  it  is  the  first  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  plain  which  emerges  out  of  the  mists  of  antiquity. 

‘  The  large  number  of  revenue  tablets  in  the  British  Museum,’ 
as  Mr.  Boscawen  tells  us,  ‘  dating  from  the  time  of  the  second 
‘dynasty  of  Ur’  (about  b.c.  2500),  and  more  ancient  inscrip¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  obehsk  of  Manistu-su,  show  the  immense  corn- 
producing  power  of  the  land.  Not  only  was  corn  the  staple 
food  of  the  country,  but  it  formed  the  commercial  standard 
by  which  the  price  of  all  commodities  was  estimated,  a  very 
interesting  and  significant  fact,  which  is  proved  by  the  derivation 
of  the  ideogram  for  price  from  that  for  corn  measure. 

In  the  same  way  the  names  of  the  months  found  in  calendars 
dating  back  to  the  time  of  Sargon  I.  (3800  b.c.)  show  how  the 
processes  of  agriculture  had  from  the  earliest  ages  been  used  as 
the  common  time  measure.  Counting  from  the  spring  equinox, 
we  have  the  month  when  the  com  raises  its  head,  the  month 
when  the  fields  are  bright,  the  month  of  sowing,  the  month  of 
the  eating  of  flour,  the  month  of  the  goddess  of  fertility,  the 
month  of  corn-cutting,  and  so  on.  And  although  in  later  ages 
this  agricultural  character  of  the  year  became  to  some  extent 
obscured,  by  rehgious  usages,  yet  such  names  as  the  months  of 
sowing,  corn-cutting,  opening  of  dams,  copious  fertihty  and 
the  hke,  still  perpetuate  the  primitive  traditions.  For  the 
Babylonian  people  the  idea,  the  occupation,  which  dominated 
life  was  the  raising  and  harvesting  of  their  crops.  Their  attention 
never,  it  seems,  wandered  from  their  fields,  and  the  days  as  they 
passed  brought  no  pursuit  or  interest  which  could  for  a  moment 
rival  the  ripening  or  gathering  of  the  grain. 

And  indeed,  as  Mr.  Boscawen  has  pointed  out,  the  operations 
of  agriculture  became,  under  the  conditions  in  which  they 
were  carried  out  in  the  Tigro-Euphrates  valley,  much  more 
than  mere  industrial  pursuits.  They  are  so  obviously  and  so 
exclusively  the  source  of  all  fife  and  all  prosperity  that  they 
tend  to  assume  a  patriotic  and  rehgious  character.  ‘  To  cultivate 
‘  the  land  was  an  imperative  duty,  not  only  to  man  himself,  or 
‘  to  his  master,  but  to  the  State  and  to  religion,  for  it  was  the 
‘  cultivation  of  the  land  that  produced  the  revenue  of  the  State 
‘  and  the  wealth  of  the  temples,  and  provided  the  offerings  of 
‘  the  temples.’  The  temples  were,  in  fact,  the  treasuries  and 
revenue  ofiices  of  their  districts,  and  it  was  under  their  direction 
that  the  curiously  exact  system  of  fiscal  or  revenue  control. 
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by  which  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  nation  was  estimated 
to  an  acre,  was  carried  out.  A  series  consisting  of  about  30,000 
tablets  unearthed  at  Tello  or  Sirpurra,  and  dating  from  b.c. 
2500  to  2300,  inform  us  as  to  their  procedure.  Not  only  was  every 
field  measured  and  its  exact  extent  calculated,  not  only  were 
the  value  and  the  rental  of  the  land  stated,  but  the  quahty 
of  the  soil  was  specified,  the  kind  of  crop  grown  was  mentioned, 
together  with  their  approximate  amoimt  and  value,  or,  should 
any  land  be  l)dng  fallow,  the  fact  was  duly  and  exactly  recorded. 
We  do  not  think  that  any  ecstasies  of  foreign  travellers  over 
the  richness  of  the  land  give  us  such  an  idea  of  its  fertility  as 
these  two  or  three  facts  we  have  mentioned,  such  as  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  wealth  and  time  by  corn  and  corn-growing  operations,  or 
the  infinite  sohcitude  of  the  agricultural  reports  incised  upon  the 
clay  tablets  of  Tello.  In  truth,  the  Babylonians,  in  calculating 
BO  exactly  and  measuring  so  accurately  the  black  soil  of  their 
country,  were  calculating  and  measuring  the  source  of  all  their 
national  greatness  and  prosperity.  It  was  this  low-lying  alluvial 
land,  to  which  the  rivers  south  of  Takrit  descend,  which,  in  the 
literal  sense,  was  the  gift  of  the  two  rivers,  and  it  was  here 
that  was  produced  that  civilisation  of  which  the  early  stages 
are  lost  to  us  in  a  remote  antiquity.  Assyria,  it  seems  now  assured, 
occupying  the  northern  portion  and  raised  plateaux  of  Meso¬ 
potamia,  was  but  a  later  offshoot,  a  colony,  a  product  of  Baby¬ 
lonia.  Assyrian  civilisation,  Assyrian  art,  were  impregnated 
with  the  powerful  Babylonian  influence,  and  that  character  of 
placid  immobihty,  which  seems  a  peculiar  product  of  the  black 
alluvial  deposit,  was  carried  up  the  valley  from  the  delta  of  the 
rivers  to  their  sources  among  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor. 

Moreover,  as  it  is  here  in  this  deposit  of  rich  earth  that  the 
sources  of  the  old  Tigro-Euphrates  civilisation  are  to  be  sought, 
so  it  was  here  that  signs  of  the  prosperity  which  has  now  utterly 
passed  away  lingered  and  flickered  longest.  Among  the  many 
lands  which  their  fiery  courage  gave  them  the  pick  of,  it  was 
natural  that  the  desert  tribesmen  should  fix  their  affections 
with  a  particular  fervour  on  ancient  Babylonia.  Fabled  to  be 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  Bedouins  might  see  in  these  groves 
and  gardens  and  murmuring  waters  all  the  features  with  which 
their  imagination  had  invested  the  idea  of  Paradise.  Here 
they  fixed  the  capital  of  their  Caliphate.  Founded  by  the 
Caliph  Mansur  about  a.d.  762,  Baghdad  became  the  centre  of  a 
great  system  of  roads  which  from  its  gates  extended  north¬ 
westward  to  Anbar  and  up  the  Euphrates,  southward  to  Kufah, 
and  ultimately  to  Meccah,  south-eastward  down  the  course  of 
the  Tigris,  and  eastward  by  Khuras-an  to  the  eastern  limits 
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of  the  Moslem  empire.  Along  these  roads  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  extended  and  on  either  bank  of  the  river.  The  walls  of  the 
capital  rose  ninety  feet  in  height  by  thirty-eight  in  breadth  at 
the  summit.  In  an  ample  space  kept  free  of  houses  within,  the 
palace  of  the  Caliph,  known  as  the  Golden  Gate,  raised  its  green 
dome,  on  the  summit  of  which  stood  the  statue  of  a  horseman,  a 
silent  sentinel,  whose  long  lance  indicated  with  unfailing  accuracy 
the  direction  from  which  an  enemy  was  to  be  expected.  We  need 
not  here  enlarge  upon  the  many  attractions  of  Mansur’s  city 
and  its  rapid  growth,  upon  the  splendid  houses,  the  residences 
of  the  chiefs  of  Islam,  which  stood  embowered  among  date  palms 
and  fruit  orchards,  its  busy  commerce  and  swarming  markets, 
its  palaces  with  gardens  spreading  to  the  river,  its  vaulted 
bazaars  stuffed  with  the  merchandise  of  East  and  West.  Baghdad 
was  but  one  among  cities  founded  by  the  Arabs.  Madain,  Wasit, 
Basrah,  Abbadnn  to  the  southward;  Samarra, north  of  Baghdad, 
itself  at  one  time  the  seat  of  the  Caliphate,  with  Takrit,  Anbar, 
Bakuba  and  Nahrawan,  are  a  few  of  the  principal  towns  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Le  Strange  as  originating  or  revived  during  this 
period  and  partaking  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  capital. 

All  have  declined  and  fallen  away,  or  utterly  perished.  The 
sites  of  some  are  still  marked  by  straggling  villages  or  by  the 
reed-woven  huts  of  sedentary  Arab  tribes ;  but  of  many  every 
vestige  has  disappeared,  and  their  very  positions  are  matter  of 
conjecture.  Already  they  have  followed  into  oblivion  the 
mightier  cities  of  ancient  Babylonia.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed 
to  find  pages  more  melancholy  than  those  in  which  travellers 
have  recorded  their  impressions  of  the  now  imiversal  desolation. 
Shapeless  heaps  of  rubbish  cover  for  acres  the  site  of  Babylon 
itself. 

‘  On  all  sides,  fragments  of  glass,  marble,  pottery,  and  inscribed 
brick  are  mingled  with  that  peculiar  nitrous  and  blanched  soil, 
which,  bred  from  the  remains  of  ancient  habitations,  checks  or 
destroys  vegetation,  and  renders  the  site  of  Babylon  a  naked  and 
hideous  W'aste  ’  (Layard). 

It  is  so  with  all  those  old  towns  in  which  Babylonian  civilisa¬ 
tion  was  nurtured.  Archaeologists  burrow  for  them  under  hills 
of  dust,  and  the  Bedouin,  as  he  rides  by,  throws  them  the  name 
that  suits  their  condition,  ‘  the  Buried,’  ‘  the  Destroyed,’  ‘  the 
‘  Overthrown.’  Of  the  comparatively  recent  Arabian  cities 
which  have  not  been  utterly  blotted  out,  Baghdad  itself  is  the 
most  important.  It  is  still  a  populous  town,  but  shrunken  from 
its  former  stature,  its  earlier  magnificence  lost  sight  of  and 
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forgotten  in  its  present  misery.  The  space  within  the  walls 
is  encumbered  with  heaps  of  ruins,  and  not  a  trace  remains  of 
the  palace  and  gardens  of  Haroun-al-Reshid  or  the  mosques 
and  universities  of  A1  Mamoun. 

‘  The  walls  have  been  pulled  down,  and  one  enters  by  scrambling 
over  the  mounds  of  rubbish  where  they  once  stood,  and  then  crossing 
an  intermediate  space  of  broken  ground,  given  over  to  dogs  and 

i'ackals  and  gradually  abandoned  by  the  town  as  it  has  shrunk 
>ack  from  its  old  circuit,  like  a  withered  nut  inside  its  shell.’  (Lady 
Anne  Blount,  ‘  Bedouins  of  the  Euphrates.’) 

The  mud  houses  are  squalid  and  mean,  the  streets  narrow  and 
unpaved  as  those  of  an  ordinary  village,  and  even  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  were  to  be  found  but  recently  wildernesses  where  rubbish 
was  shot,  ‘  where  jackals  slink  about  even  by  daylight,  and 
‘  marshes  which  are  forming  here  and  there,  through  neglect 
‘  in  keeping  out  the  river.’  And  yet  even  these  poor  relics 
are  more  than  most  of  the  Arabian  cities  can  boast.  Again  and 
again  the  reader  who  turns  the  careful  pages  of  Mr.  Le  Strange’s 
history  will  find  accoimts  of  important  places  with  fine  buildings 
and  spacious  gardens  ending  in  such  sentences  as  ‘  by  the  four- 
‘  teenth  century  Nahrawan  town  was  in  ruin,’  ‘  when  Mustawfi 
‘  wrote  in  the  next  century  Khanekin  had  fallen  to  ruin,’  ‘  the 
‘  exact  site  of  Muhawwal,’  a  fine  town  possessing  magnificent 
buildings  and  famoiis  for  its  markets  and  gardens,  ‘  is  not  now 
‘  known.’ 

And  accompanying,  or  preceding  rather,  this  blotting  out 
of  cities  has  gone  the  decay  of  agriculture  and  the  sterilising 
of  the  soil.  The  broad  plains  that  lie  between  the  two  rivers 
and  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  which  were  once 
burdened  with  perennial  harvests,  are  turned  into  wastes  of 
sand,  and  only  an  occasional  white-domed  tomb,  rising  to  right 
or  left  of  the  track,  indicates  the  position  of  old  settlements  ;  or 
strips  of  mud  wall,  built  as  a  protection  against  wandering  Arabs, 
show  where  the  few  deserted  villages  stood  which  were  last 
overcome  by  the  encroaching  desert.  South  of  Niffar,  the  last 
two  hundred  miles  of  plain  extending  to  the  Gulf  are  occupied  by 
interminable  morasses  and  stagnant  fens  and  beds  of  reeds. 
This  of  old,  before  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  escaped  to  form 
these  vast  marshes,  was  the  most  fertile  portion  of  all  Babylonia, 
the  repon  of  the  deepest  and  blackest  soil.  Here  the  mounds 
which  conceal  the  remains  of  old  cities  rise  every  now  and  then 
out  of  the  reedy  covert;  and  Layard  describes  how  he  was 
ferried  by  his  .^abs  through  narrow  channels  in  this  watery 
undergrowth  to  the  mound  where  he  was  excavating.  He  tells 
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us  of  the  first  sight  of  the  boundless  expanse  of  dark  green  after 
long  journe)dng  through  sand. 

‘  It  seemed  as  if  the  parched  desert  had  been  suddenly  turned 
into  pastures  and  fields  of  green  com.  But  we  only  gazed  upon  a 
vast  bed  of  tall  reeds  bred  by  the  wide-spreading  swamps,  no  less  a 
sign  of  desolation,  neglect,  and  decay  than  the  yellow  wilderness.’ 

We  can  recall  no  instance  in  history  in  which  destruction 
has  done  its  work  so  well  and  so  completely,  in  which  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  past  richness  and  fertility  to  present  sterility  has  been 
so  thorough  and  complete  as  here  in  the  very  cradle  of  man’s 
earUest  civilisation.  The  place  seems  to  be  blasted  as  if  by  the 
imposition  of  some  spell  or  enchantment,  and  as  we  read  of 
what  was  and  what  is,  we  wonder  by  what  perversion  of  natural 
influences  rich  mould  has  been  turned  to  sand  and  harvest  lands 
to  reedy  swamps.  But  the  mystery  is  in  reality  easily  explained, 
nor  is  nature  responsible  for  the  catastrophe.  The  fertility  of  the 
Tigro-Euphrates,  though  the  gift  of  the  rivers,  yet  was  a  gift 
which,  unless  intelligently  utilised  and  turned  to  account,  was 
alwa}^  liable  to  be  withdrawn.  The  Mesopotamian  rivers  were 
not  such  masters  in  the  art  of  fertilisation  as  the  Nile.  Instead 
of  rising  regularly  above  their  banks  and  distributing  their  waters 
serenely  and  evenly  over  the  plain  on  either  side  and  then  again 
retiring,  the  more  impetuous  currents  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
not  o^y  left  vast  tracts  of  plain  unwatered,  but  were  liable 
also  in  places  to  burst  their  banks  altogether  and  spread  them¬ 
selves  out  permanently  in  stagnant  swamps.  Thus,  considered 
in  itself,  the  gift  of  the  two  rivers  was  little  more  than  an  offer 
of  desert  and  marsh.  In  order  to  turn  it  to  account  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  control  and  systematically  adapt  it  to  human  needs. 
The  water,  that  is  to  say,  had  to  be  artificially  distributed.  At 
some  places  the  river  banks  had  to  be  strengthened  by  embank¬ 
ments  to  keep  the  water  in ;  at  others  they  had  to  be  tapped 
and  regular  canals  and  channels  dug,  or  rather  built,  in  order 
to  carry  the  water  far  and  wide  over  the  plain.  In  a  word 
an  elaborate  and  extensive  system  of  irrigation  was  required, 
and  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  record  such  a 
system  in  fact  was  in  operation.  These  records,  which  go  back 
to  a  time  (perhaps  about  5000  b.c.)  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of 
Babylon  and  the  Babylonian  dynasties,  and  which  have  been 
unearthed  by  the  French  explorer,  M.  de  Sarzec,  from  the  mounds 
of  the  city  of  Sirpurra,  contain  repeated  reference  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  canals.  Canals  and  com  are,  indeed,  their  insepar¬ 
able  themes.  As  the  result  of  his  studies  of  these  inscriptions 
Mr.  Boscawen  has  been  able  to  extract  a  good  deal  of  information 
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as  to  the  public  works  which  the  earhest  rulers  in  the  Babylonian 
valley  carried  out,  and  among  them  irrigation  held  easily  the  first 
place.  ‘  The  construction  of  canals  was  vigorously  pushed  on,  and 
‘  we  find  that  at  this  time  a  regular  network  was  estabUshed 
‘  throughout  southern  Babylonia.  These  canals  were  most 
‘  perfectly  constructed,  in  many  cases  being  lined  with  brick- 
‘  work,  and  some  of  them  continue  in  use  until  the  present  day.’ 
Evidently  we  have  works  here  of  considerable  magnitude  and 
importance,  works  demanding  great  resources  and  great  powers  of 
organisation.  The  irrigation  system  of  old  Babylonia  was  the 
creation  of  powerful  rulers  who  possessed  the  authority  and  the 
means  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  extensive  and  durable 
designs.  The  very  complete  records  of  the  reign  of  Khammurabi, 
B.c.  2250,  show  the  dependence  of  the  whole  canal  system  on 
a  strong  central  administration.  Prior  to  his  accession,  the 
repeated  invasions  of  Elamite  tribes  had  destroyed  a  number 
of  the  cities  and  laid  waste  a  large  part  of  the  land  of  Babylonia, 
and  it  became  the  task  of  the  national  deliverer,  when  the 
invaders  had  been  finally  expelled,  to  gather  together  his  scattered 
people,  to  rebuild  the  devastated  towns,  and  to  revive  the 
national  spirit  and  national  prosperity  which  the  Elamite 
oppression  had  humbled  and  reduced.  This  national  revival 
which  Khammurabi  carried  out  expressed  itself  in  the  repara¬ 
tion  and  extension  of  the  irrigation  system.  It  was  ‘  to  the 
‘  great  public  works,  the  construction  or  repair  of  the  great 
‘  navigable  and  irrigation  canals,  that  the  king  directed  his 
‘  attention,  and  the  construction  of  two  great  works  is  recorded, 
‘  the  chief  being  the  canal  of  Khammurabi,  the  Abundance  for 
‘  Men,  and  another  called  Tisid  Bel.’ 

The  inscription  referring  to  the  first  of  these  is  as  follows  : — 

‘  When  Ilu  and  Bel  gave  me  the  land  of  Sumir  and  Akkad  to 
rule,  and  their  authority  entrusted  to  my  hand,  I  dug  out  the 
river  of  Khammurabi,  called  the  Abundance  of  the  People,  which 
bringeth  abundance  to  the  land  of  Sumir  and  Akkad.  Both  the 
banks  I  changed  and  turned  to  arable  land  .  .  .  and  I  established 
perennial  water  for  the  land  of  Sumir  and  Akkad.’ 

The  narrative  goes  on  to  describe  how  the  ‘  mighty  king,  beloved 
‘  of  the  great  God,’  built  a  great  tower,  ‘  like  a  mountain,’  at 
the  head  of  the  canal  where  it  debouched  from  the  Euphrates ; 
presumably  a  fortress  to  hold  this  important  position  and  key 
of  the  land’s  prosperity.  The  extension  and  restoration  of  many 
other  canals  is  mentioned  in  terms  which  show  the  magnitude  of 
the  works  involved. 

We  have  no  means  to-day  of  tracing  these  ancient  irrigation 
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works  with  accuracy,  but  the  reader  may  gain  some  idea  of  their 
general  character  from  the  plan  on  page  378,  which  is  copied 
by  permission  from  Mr.  Le  Strange’s  ‘  Baghdad  during  the 
‘Abbasid  Caliphate.’  This  refers  to  the  period  of  the  Arab 
occupation,  and  only  comprises  the  main  arteries  then  in  use. 
It  makes  no  attempt  to  delineate  the  intricate  network  of  lesser 
channels  which  ran  to  and  fro  between  them,  except  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Baghdad  itself,  the 
enlarged  plan  of  which  shows  something  of  the  canal  system  which 
once  encircled  every  Babylonian  city.  Moreover,  at  the  period 
here  represented  the  entire  southern  portion  of  the  Babylonian 
irrigation  system  had  been  ruined  by  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  courses  of  the  two  parent  rivers  and  by  the 
formation  of  the  great  swamp.  As  early  as  the  fifth  century  a.d. 
the  waters  of  the  Tigris  had  burst  their  banks  and  flooded  the 
low-lying  land  to  the  south  and  south-west.  The  breaches  were 
in  some  degree  repaired,  but  later  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  year 
after  the  Flight,  a.d.  629,  the  currents  of  both  rivers  rose  and, 
sweeping  away  the  dykes,  laid  all  the  surrounding  country  under 
water.  The  swamps  thus  formed  became  permanent,  for  during 
the  following  years  of  anarchy,  when  the  Arab  armies  were 
overrunning  the  land,  and  the  Sassanian  empire  was  in  its  death 
throes,  the  remaining  dykes  naturally  ‘  remained  uncared  for,’ 
and  the  consequence  was,  as  Baladhuri  narrates,  that  ‘  breaches 
‘came  in  all  the  embankments,  for  none  gave  heed,  and  the 
‘  Dihkans  (the  Persian  nobles  and  landless)  were  powerless 
‘  to  repair  the  dykes,  so  that  the  swamps  every  way  lengthened 
‘  and  widened.’  It  will  be  seen  how  great  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
canal  system  was  thus  wrecked  and  obhterated ;  indeed  the 
present  plan  only  includes  the  canals  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Baghdad  itself,  and  only  some  of  the  most  important  of  these. 
Nevertheless  from  this  skeleton  it  is  easy  to  reconstruct  in  idea 
the  system  as  it  existed  in  its  completeness.  The  main  arteries 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  transverse  canals  and  the  loop  canals. 
The  former  are  cut  from  river  to  river,  the  direction  taken  being 
generally  from  the  Euphrates  towards  the  Tigris ;  and  these  form 
the  basis  of  the  irrigation  of  the  plain.  But  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  were  further  watered  by  the  ‘  loop  ’  canals,  which,  leaving 
the  river  channel,  led  through  the  plain,  parallel  to  and  five  to 
twenty  miles  distant  from  the  river  itself,  which  they  rejoined 
lower  down.  The  chief  of  these  was  the  Nahrawan  canal,  two 
hundred  miles  in  length,  which  fertilised  the  land  eastward  of 
the  Tigris  by  distributing  the  water  partly  derived  from  that 
river  itself  and  partly  contributed  by  streams  flowing  down 
fiom  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  These  main  canals,  whether 
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transverse  or  loop,  directly  communicating  with  one  or  both 
rivers,  were  tapped  by  a  multitude  of  lesser  conduits,  and  these 
by  others  smaller  stiU,  until  the  precious  liquid  was  portioned 
out  and  administered  to  every  field  and  garden  plot.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  cities  especially  these  lesser  canals 
were  so  thickly  yet  so  regularly  interwoven  that  they  must 
have  borne  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  great  spider’s  web, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  town  itself  is  enmeshed. 

The  magnitude  and  the  complexity  of  this  system  of  canali¬ 
sation  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  observations  of  modern  travellers, 
among  which  the  incomparably  vigorous  and  just  descriptions 
of  Layard  still  hold  a  foremost  place.  From  these  it  is  evident 
that  the  relics  of  the  old  irrigation  works  still  dominate  the 
landscape.  Again  and  again  we  have  references  to  those  great 
embankments  which  restrict  the  view  and  traverse  the  plain 
at  intervals  hke  natural  ridges  of  hills,  while  still  more  numerous 
are  the  allusions  to  ‘  the  labyrinth  of  dry  canals,’  among  which 
the  track  so  frequently  leads,  and  to  the  lesser  fines  of  embank¬ 
ment  which  fret  the  surfaces  of  the  plain,  vestiges  of  innumerable 
channels,  long  deserted  by  their  waters,  but  still  ‘  bearing  witness 
‘  to  the  skill  and  industry  which  once  turned  these  barren  plains 
‘  into  one  vast  garden.’  Riding  through  what  is  now  a  desert 
north-west  of  Baghdad,  but  was  once  a  part  of  the  alluvial 
plain.  Lady  Anne  Blount  records  precisely  similar  observations. 
The  double  fines  of  the  larger  canals  ‘  have  all  the  appearance 
‘  of  natural  hills,’  while  as  for  the  lesser  ones  ‘  the  whole  district 
‘  is  in  fact  cut  into  regular  squares  by  them,  so  that  one  travels 
‘  with  the  feeling  of  being  in  an  enclosed  country.’  And  then 
comes  the  remark  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  always  con¬ 
cludes  these  descriptions,  ‘  It  is  all  desolate  enough  now,  inhabited 
‘  only  by  gazelles,  of  which  we  saw  great  numbers,  and  by  birds 
‘  of  prey.’ 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  not  only  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
Tigro-Euphrates  valley  depends  on  an  elaborate  system  of 
irrigation,  but  that  that  system  comprises  works  of  such  mag¬ 
nitude  as  to  be  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  individual  or  local 
initiative.  The  building  of  the  great  main  canals  and  the 
maintenance  of  their  huge  embankments  have  always  been  the 
task  of  powerful  national  rulers.  They  are  tasks  which  require 
a  knowledge,  a  skill,  financial  resources,  and  a  consistently 
well-organised  executive  such  as  only  a  central  government 
can  command.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  the  var)dng 
fortunes,  the  prosperity  or  the  decline  of  the  governing  power, 
have  always  been  automatically  registered,  as  it  were,  in  the 
efficiency  or  decay  of  the  irrigation  system.  A  powerful  and  well- 
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established  government  has  meant  an  irrigation  system  in  full 
working  order;  a  weak,  vacillating  and  distracted  government 
has  meant  the  decline  and,  at  least,  partial  wreckage  of  the 
system.  The  political  history  of  the  country  is  written  in  its 
canals.  Every  successful  invasion,  every  influx  of  barbarism 
has  implied  not  only  the  dissolution,  more  or  less,  of  the  existing 
structure  of  society,  but,  with  it,  the  dissolution  to  a  like  extent 
of  the  existing  arrangement  of  waterways.  The  collapse  of  old 
Babylon  before  the  mingled  torrent  of  Iranians,  Kurds,  and 
Scjdhians  carried  with  it  the  collapse  of  its  finely  adjusted 
plan  of  water  supply,  which  in  turn  resulted  in  agricultural 
decay  and  partial  sterilisation  of  the  land.  The  fall  of  the 
Persian  dynasty  before  the  Arab  invaders  of  the  seventh  century 
involved  the  breakdown  of  the  canal  system  which  that  dynasty 
had  gradually  renewed  and  reconstructed.  The  Persian  power 
fell,  but  the  Persian  dykes  fell  with  it.  But  of  all  lapses  into 
barbarism,  the  most  absolute  and  complete  has  been  that  which 
attended,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  centuries,  the 
inundations  from  the  north  of  Turks,  Turcomans,  Tartars  and 
Mongols,  and  which  the  final  triumph  of  the  Turkish  arms 
established  as  a  permanent  and  normal  condition  of  life.  The 
Turkish  rule  of  Mesopotamia  has  been  a  rule  distinguished 
by  a  curiously  entire  lack  of  just  those  qualities  which  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  are  most  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
country — stability  of  purpose  and  continuity  of  policy.  Out¬ 
bursts  of  savage,  half -maniacal  ferocity  succeeded  by  periods  of 
indifference  and  stupid  lethargy  have  characterised  the  Turkish 
attempts  at  government,  while  the  entire  absence  of  any  sound 
administrative  system  is  shown  by  the  prevalence  in  all  official 
circles  of  a  routine  of  bribery  and  corruption  which  has  become 
a  tradition  of  the  State,  and  which  has  gradually  dissolved 
and  eaten  away  the  whole  structure  and  framework  of  admini¬ 
strative  control  on  which  government  depends  and  by  means  of 
which  it  works.  The  very  means  and  possibilities  of  government, 
the  idea  of  responsibility  and  trust  between  man  and  man,  have 
rotted  out.  As  a  natural  consequence  conditions  of  social  anarchy 
prevail.  Neither  the  Kurds  of  the  mountains  nor  the  Arabs  of 
the  desert  recognise  the  Sultan’s  authority  save  when  it  suits 
their  purposes  or  justifies  a  raid  or  a  massacre.  Bands  of 
robbers  watch  the  roads  and  lurk  in  ambush  aroimd  the  few 
towns.  The  Bedouin  tribes  scour  the  country,  pillage  caravans, 
blackmail  travellers,  defy  the  so-called  government,  and  carry 
on  all  the  time  a  perpetual  intertribal  warfare  among  themselves. 
Even  among  the  reed  beds  and  vast  marshy  jungles  of  the  Great 
Swamp  the  tribes  which  have  taken  to  this  semi-aquatic  existence 
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manage  to  keep  up  the  feuds  and  quarrels  which  make  the  life 
of  an  Arab  worth  living ;  while  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  below 
Baghdad  are  infested  by  bands  of  petty  pirates,  on  the  look-out 
for  an  unprotected  cargo,  and  even  venturing  occasionally 
to  fusillade  Messrs.  Lynch’s  steamboats,  sole  representatives, 
so  far,  in  these  distracted  regions  of  Western  civihsation. 

Perpetual  ambuscades,  perpetual  cattle-lifting,  perpetual 
foraying  and  fighting ;  it  is  probable  that  never  since  the  dawn  of 
its  earliest  civihsation  has  Mesopotamia,  from  the  Taurus  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  been  dehvered  over  to  so  absolute  a  state  of  chaos 
as  during  the  last  five  or  six  centimes.  Never  have  all  the 
functions  which  we  associate  with  the  idea  of  government, 
never,  especially,  has  all  possibility  of  collective  action, 
all  hope  of  continuity  and  coherence  in  aims  and  measiu^s 
been  so  out  of  the  question  as  during  this  period.  And,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  never  has  the  ruin  of  the  whole  irrigation 
system  been  so  complete.  Some  few  of  the  larger  canals 
still,  it  seems,  carry  water,  and  in  some  districts  this  is  turned 
to  account.  The  villagers  and  peasants  contrive  to  direct 
the  supply  into  the  lesser  channels  and  distribute  it  over  the 
soil,  and  where  this  is  found  practicable  abundant  harvests  are 
even  yet  produced.  But  the  fragments  of  the  whole  irrigation 
scheme  which  admit  of  being  utilised  in  this  way  are  small 
indeed,  not  amounting,  Wilkinson  has  estimated,  to  more  than  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  whole.  The  great  main  conduits  are  on 
a  scale  far  beyond  the  management  and  control  of  the  villagers. 
They  have  for  the  most  part  silted  up,  or  the  waters  they  were 
intended  to  shepherd  have  burst  their  dykes  and  spread  in 
stagnant  marshes  over  the  land.  Needless  to  say,  the  stoppage 
of  each  of  these  main  conduits  has  meant  the  drying  up  of  the 
whole  network  of  lesser  canals  which  emanated  from  it.  The 
collapse  of  some  great  dam  or  dyke  might  in  this  way  sterilise 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres,  and  the  inmates  of  a  score 
of  villages  would  find  themselves  ruined  by  a  catastrophe  which 
had  perhaps  happened  a  hundred  miles  off,  and  which  they  had 
not  the  slightest  means  of  preventing  or  remedying.  And,  as 
fertilisation  has  gone  out,  the  desert  has  crept  in.  The  sand  blows 
where  the  corn  grew,  and  the  Arabs’  black  tents  are  spread  or 
folded  where  towns  and  homesteads  once  stood  among  gardens 
and  orchards  and  groves  of  palms. 

Now  if  the  reader  will  pause  and  glance  back  on  the  long 
history  of  decline  on  which  we  have  briefly  touched,  if  he  will 
watch  the  disintegration  and  falling  to  pieces  of  the  whole  social 
fabric,  keeping  pace  with  the  falling  to  pieces  of  the  elaborate 
works  of  skill  which  once  sustained  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire — 
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if  he  will  do  this  and  then  let  his  mind  dwell  on  the  possibilities 
of  revival  which  exist,  and  which  seem  only  to  await  governing 
capacity  and  scientific  knowledge  to  produce  once  more  their 
old  results,  he  will  scarcely  fail  to  feel  his  imagination  stirred  by 
the  greatness  of  Europe’s  opportunity.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  needs  of  Babylonia  are  the  needs  of  Asiatic 
Turkey  generally.  The  projected  Baghdad  railway,  when  it 
has  surmounted  the  huge  obstacle  of  the  Taurus  which  now 
confronts  it,  will  debouch  into  the  plain  of  Adana,  a  plain 
which  has  been  gradually  formed  by  the  silting  up  of  this  north¬ 
eastern  corner  of  the  Mediterranean  by  the  soil  washed  down 
by  several  rivers  from  the  hills  of  Asia  Minor.  This  plain,  about 
a  hundred  miles  by  fifty  in  extent,  by  the  aid  of  the  rivers  which 
cross  it,  might,  it  seems,  be  turned  into  a  delta  equalling  that  of 
the  Nile  in  fertility.  Six  years  ago  the  British  Consul  at  Adana 
wrote  a  report  describing  the  means  by  which  such  a  scheme 
of  irrigation  might  be  carried  out  and  the  extraordinary  results 
it  might  expect  to  realise,  while  four  years  later  his  successor 
reported  the  commencement  of  such  a  scheme  under  German 
auspices,  accompanied  by  the  inauguration  of  a  German  agri¬ 
cultural  bank  and  a  very  extraordinary  and  marked  increase 
in  German  commercial  enterprise  and  initiative.  M.  Berard 
describes  this  region  as  affording  possibilities  equal  to  any 
which  Egypt  itself  can  offer.  The  fertile  land  extends  to  Aintab 
and  even  to  Biredjik  on  the  Euphrates,  and  the  simny  slopes  of 
the  lower  hills  would  no  doubt  bear  vineyards  and  ohve  groves 
and  orange  gardens  in  abundance  were  it  not  for  the  incessant 
feuds,  forays  and  ambuscades  indulged  in  by  the  Kurds, 
Armenians,  Turcomans  and  Arabs  of  the  mountains  and  of 
the  plains,  which  render  security  of  tenure  and  reliable  markets 
impossible,  and  in  consequence  of  which  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  are  deserted  which  might  be  tilled  to  the  utmost  advan¬ 
tage.  Moreover,  when  the  line  has  crossed  the  Euphrates  and 
entered  upon  Mesopotamia  proper,  the  same  conditions,  practically, 
attend  it.  The  ALS8)Tdan  plateaux  are  watered  along  the  north 
and  east  by  a  number  of  rivers  and  torrents  which  descend 
from  the  Kurdistan  moimtains,  and  which  were  once  turned 
to  excellent  account  in  the  fertilising  of  the  land.  But  this 
use  of  them  has  long  been  discontinued  and  forgotten,  not  so 
much  apparently  because,  as  in  Babylonia,  the  upkeep  of 
irrigation  demanded  any  unusual  knowledge  or  resources,  but 
simply  because  society  itself  was  so  distracted,  so  broken  up 
among  elements  perpetually  at  feud  and  variance  with  each 
other,  that  no  stability,  no  order  or  progress  in  life  was  in  any 
way  possible.  A  few  scattered  riverside  oases  appear  to  be  the 
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only  signs  of  fertility  remaining,  yet  it  is  the  universal  testimony 
of  travellers  that  these  plains  may  easily  be  restored  to  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Von  Pressel  describes  their  natural  productive  powers  as 
prodigious,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  renewal  of  the  plentiful 
crops  of  cotton  which  once  grew  here  will  one  day  prove  a  source 
of  extraordinary  prosperity. 

Thus  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  case  of  Babylonia  is  typical, 
that  the  measures  it  needs  to  render  it  once  more  habitable 
and  prosperous  are  the  measures  which  all  the  lands  extending 
from  the  Taurus  to  the  Gulf  need  also.  And  so,  through  these 
practical  necessities,  we  are  brought  back  to  the  question  with 
which  we  started,  the  question  whether  the  ideas  which  the 
railway  will  tend  to  introduce  are  the  kind  of  ideas  needed  by 
the  countries  it  will  traverse.  Those  ideas,  as  we  pointed  out, 
are  mainly  of  two  kinds,  political  and  scientific.  They  are 
concerned  with  the  build^  up  and  ordering  of  society,  and 
they  are  concerned  also  with  the  application  of  practical  know¬ 
ledge  to  all  the  natural  opportunities  and  resources  by  which 
men  are  surrounded.  Wherever  during  the  past  century 
European  intervention  has  been  successfxil  and  has  borne  good 
fruit,  it  has  been  because  of  the  use  made  of  these  ideas.  In¬ 
variably,  too,  they  work  together.  To  restore  some  sort  of 
social  order,  to  dii«uade  people  from  pillaging,  robbing,  slave 
raiding,  and  cutting  each  other’s  throats,  has  been  one-half  of 
Europe’s  task.  To  foster  trade,  agriculture  and  manufactures 
by  the  introduction  of  a  thousand  new  ideas  and  expedients 
has  been  the  other  half.  Look  where  you  will,  the  processes 
go  hand  in  hand.  Watch  Europe  acting  through  England  upon 
Egypt,  and  the  two  sets  of  ideas  are  seen  in  full  swing,  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  dervish  raids  and  the  re-establishment  of  a  certun 
order  and  security  in  (life  keeping  pace  with  railway  construc- 
tion,*.[dam  building^  and  the  other  arts  of  peace.  Watch 
Europe  acting,  through  France,  on  North  Africa,  and  the  same 
two  sets  of  ideas  are  hard  at  it.  Politically,  you  have  the 
breaking  up  of  Bedouin  raiders  and  the  securer  organisation 
of  society,  and,  scientifically,  the  construction  of  roads, 
railways,  harbours  and  artesian  wells.  But  not  in  Egypt, 
nor  yet  in  Algeria,  does  a  more  favourable  field  of  operations 
await  these  two  sets  of  ideas  than  throughout  the  regions 
explored  by  the  projected  Baghdad  railway.  It  is  indeed  difficult 
to  say  which  of  the  ideas  has  the  finer  opportunity ;  whether 
the  utter  social  anarchy  which  prevails  gives  most  scope  to 
Europe’s  political  ideas,  or  the  entire  collapse  of  all  the  knowledge 
and  skill  which  supported  the  prosperity  of  the  country  gives 
most  scope  to  the  scientific  ideas.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  cannot 
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think  that  anyone  conversant  with  the  facts  will  question  that 
these  old  Tigro-Euphrates  empires  are  languishing  to-day  for 
lack  of  just  the  qualities  which  European  civilisation  is  richest 
in,  and  that  it  is  this  fact  which  justifies  Europe’s  intervention 
and  gives  it,  by  whichever  nation  carried  out,  a  character  and 
an  aim  which  should  command  the  sympathy  of  all  nations. 

We  have  no  wish  here  to  enforce  Germany’s  claims  to  be  the 
chosen  instrument  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  task.  There  is, 
however,  one  characteristic  of  her  Turkish  poUcy  which  the 
Baghdad  railway  so  forcibly  illustrates  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  refer  to  it.  We  Enghsh  have  been  so  accustomed  to 
calculate  quite  openly  upon  the  speedy  decline  and  disintegration 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  even  to  hurry  the  process  by 
plucking  off  such  fragments  as  were  most  accessible  or  as  seemed 
ripe  for  the  operation,  that  we  have  a  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  directly  contrary  hypothesis  that  Turkish  affairs  may  be 
mended,  not  by  making  a  clean  sweep  of  them,  but  by  infusing 
into  the  Turkish  Government  and  administration  certain 
qualities  which  have  hitherto  been  lacking  to  them,  and  so 
building  them  up  and  strengthening  them  from  within.  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  Turkish  government  and  administration  the 
need  of  the  political  and  scientific  ideas  we  were  just  now 
speaking  of  as  typically  European  is  felt.  The  Baghdad 
railway  is  a  kind  of  hypodermic  syringe  for  the  infusion 
of  these  ideas  into  the  Turkish  system.  But  it  is  not  the 
only  means  Germany  is  employing.  She  is  working  to  the 
same  end  in  many  other  ways.  German  engineers  for  several 
years  have  been  mapping  out  the  Turkish  railway  systems 
of  Syria  and  Arabia ;  and  Auler  Pacha,  a  Prussian  major  who 
holds  the  rank  of  general  in  the  Turkish  army,  after  opening 
the  last  section  of  the  Hejaz  line,  is  about  to  proceed,  as  we 
write,  to  survey  the  section  to  Medina.  This  southern  rail¬ 
way  system,  extending  to  the  Holy  Cities,  may,  it  is  hoped, 
prove  as  strengthening  an  influence,  though  of  another  kind, 
as  the  Baghdad  railway  itself  to  the  Turkish  Empire.  In  con¬ 
ception  and  execution  it  has  been  throughout  a  German  work. 
Similarly,  in  matters  of  revenue  and  finance  German  counsel  is 
attended  to,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  thanks  to  German  advice  and 
German  support  that  the  three  per  cent,  rise  in  the  Constantinople 
customs  was  carried  last  summer,  the  proceeds  of  which,  it  is 
well  understood,  will  be  used  in  the  long  run  to  assure  the 
Turkish  kilometric  guarantee  for  the  Baghdad  railway  itself. 
In  all  other  departments  of  the  Turkish  government,  especially 
in  the  instruction,  organisation,  and  equipment  of  the  Turkish 
army,  we  find  the  same  prevalence  of  German  activity,  the 
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same  aid  and  advice  constantly  proffered  and  accepted;  the 
same  instilling,  everywhere,  through  German  channels,  of  Euro¬ 
pean  ideas  of  order  and  efficiency.  Already  this  stiffening 
of  Turkish  counsels  has  produced  a  marked  effect.  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  in  speaking  recently  of  Macedonian  reform,  adopted  a 
tone  of  courteous  optimism  in  regard  to  the  Sultan’s  promises 
which  must  have  surprised  Abdul  Hamid  as  much  as  it  certainly 
annoyed  the  Liberal  press  and  a  good  many  of  Sir  Edward’s  own 
supporters.  Yet  anyone  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  German 
advice  and  instruction  have  penetrated  Turkish  affairs,  miUtary, 
financial,  pohtical,  and  economic,  might  have  been  awaiting 
and  expecting  such  a  change.  It  might  have  occurred  to  such 
a  one  that  although  the  good  resolutions  of  an  Abdul  Hamid, 
with  only  his  own  shifty  Oriental  impulses  to  depend  upon, 
may  be  of  negligible  importance,  yet  the  good  resolutions  of 
an  Abdul  Hamid,  steadied  by  German  tenacity  and  common 
sense,  may  be  of  a  different  value  and  worthy  of  a  quite  different 
consideration. 

This  line  of  thought  which  Germany  is  working  on — the 
renovation  of  a  decadent  empire  from  within — is  one  to  which 
modern  nations  are  sure  to  be  more  and  more  attracted.  France 
has  been  the  first  to  express  the  idea  in  words,  and  the  Baghdad 
railway  is  but  another  instance  of  that  ‘pacific  penetration’ 
of  which  of  late  years  we  have  heard  so  much.  In  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  old-fashioned  theory  of  reform  which  imphed 
the  violent  suppression  of  the  offending  Government  and  the 
substitution  of  a  hard-and-fast  system  of  European  ^ule,  the 
modern  theory,  as  it  may  be  called,  suggests  the  possibUity  of 
reform  by  the  gradual  and  peaceable  introduction  of  the  elements 
of  strength  that  were  lacking.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  that  it  offers  a  fair  field  for  both  treatments.  Turkish 
rule  must  always  remain  in  its  essence  Oriental.  It  is  divided 
from  Western  ideas  of  self-government  by  all  the  distance  which 
separates  the  fatalist  and  the  mystic  from  the  practical  man, 
and  there  is  therefore  something  odious  and,  as  it  were,  contrary 
to  nature  in  the  idea  of  Turfish  rule  applied  to  a  Etiropean 
race.  But  in  Asia  it  is  different.  Here  there  exists  no  such 
natural  discrepancy.  What,  therefore,  seems  likely  to  happen 
is  that  we  shall  by  and  by  recogm'se  the  fact  that  there  exist  two 
distinct  Turkish  policies,  each  based  on  a  soimd  theory.  There  is 
the  Turkey  in  Europe  policy,  based  on  the  theory  of  ending 
Turkish  ride ;  and  there  is  the  Turkey  in  Asia  policy,  based  on 
the  theory  of  mending  Turkish  rule.  The  latter  is  the  German 
poUcy ;  and  wffiat  we  have  to  do,  if  we  mean  to  do  justice  to  it, 
is  to  see  that  it  involves  no  real  contradiction  of  our  own 
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perhaps  more  thoroughgoing  ideas.  The  two  are  not  incom¬ 
patible.  The  difference  between  them  is  not  a  difference  in 
the  motives  that  animate  them,  or  in  the  ideas  they  seek  to 
propagate,  but  is  a  difference  in  the  circumstances  and  surround¬ 
ings  among  which  they  act.  It  is  perfectly  logical  at  the  same 
moment  to  preach  revolution  in  Macedonia  and  reformation 
in  Mesopotamia.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  essential  that  the 
two  policies  should  understand  each  other,  for  represented  as 
they  are  by  rival  nations  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  help 
or  hinder  each  other’s  progress  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent. 

And  there  seems  now  good  reason  to  hope  that  they  really 
may  begin  to  luiderstand  each  other.  It  is  true  that  a 
great  many  critics,  French  and  English,  have  taken  the  view 
that  the  Baghdad  Railway  is  the  beginning  of  an  effec¬ 
tive  German  occupation  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  even  the  first 
steps  of  a  German  advance  upon  India  and  the  Far  East.  The 
most  alarmist  and  terrifjdng  prophecies  appear  from  time 
to  time  in  the  periodical  press  of  Paris  and  London  concerning 
that  irresistible  instinct,  ‘  Drang  nach  Osten,’  which  lures  the 
Teuton  eastward.  M.  Cheradame’s  gloomy  whisper,  ‘  the 
‘  shortest  route  to  India  in  the  hands  of  the  first  military  Power,’ 
is  still  repeated.  The  railway  has  become  part  of  ‘  a  vast 
‘  dream  ’  which,  though  much  reduced  of  late  by  Japanese  enter¬ 
prise  and,  like  Beauvais  Cathedral,  shrunk  to  a  fragment  of 
the  original  design,  is  still  one  of  the  most  imposing  structures 
of  its  kind  in  existence.  It  includes  a  Germanised  Syria  and 
Arabia  as  well  as  a  Germanised  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia. 
It  provides  for  a  German  fleet  upon  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  clearly 
hints  the  impending  fate  of  our  Indian  Empire.  The  assump¬ 
tion  made  in  all  these  cases  is  the  same,  namely,  that  a  railway 
worked  by  a  German  company  implies  a  German  colonisation 
of  the  country  through  which  it  passes,  the  construction  of 
the  line  and  the  annexation  of  the  country  being  often  spoken 
of  as  though  they  were  really  phases  of  one  and  the  same  process. 
The  best  counter  argument  we  know  of  to  all  this  is  a  glance  at 
the  map.  From  Scutari  to  Adana  is  over  500  miles.  The  country 
is  wild,  mountainous,  and  difficult  of  access.  It  is  inhabited 
in  great  part  by  Moslem  refugees  from  the  outlying  Western 
territories  already  lost  to  the  Empire,  and  in  the  matter  of 
political  and  religious  convictions  it  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  most  intractable  elements  of  the  Turkish  race  and  the 
Mohammedan  faith.  From  Adana  to  the  Gulf  is  about  1100 
miles.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  the  railway  will 
coast  along  the  confines  of  the  desert,  which  will  extend  south 
and  west  of  it,  while  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  ivill  hem  it  in 
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to  the  north,  and,  as  it  turns  south,  to  the  east.  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  exists  anywhere  in  the  world  a  region  inhabited  by  races 
so  naturally  fierce,  pugnacious,  and  ungovernable  as  this  latter 
two  thirds  of  the  railway’s  course.  Whether  the  Kurds  of  the 
mountains  or  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert  excel  in  these  qualities 
is  hard  to  determine.  Both  possess  the  characteristic  of  being 
enamoured  of  fighting  and  bloodshed  as  a  permanent  occupa¬ 
tion  and  interest  in  life,  both  are  vowed  to  the  extermination 
of  ever)rthing  representative  of  security  and  a  solid  order  of 
society,  both  have  the  advantage  of  operating  in  a  country 
almost  inaccessible  to  the  stranger,  and  the  course  followed  by 
the  line  will  enable  both  to  bestow  on  it  their  full  and  undivided 
attention. 

It  will  be  seen  that  here  are  the  makings  of  a  guerilla  warfare 
on  an  unprecedented  scale.  How  is  an  invading  force,  if  the 
railway  ever  assumes  that  guise,  to  occupy  and  hold  the  many 
hundreds  of  miles  of  precipitous  ravine  and  sandy  waste  through 
which  the  line  passes ;  and  even  if  its  course  could  thus  be 
defended,  to  what  end  would  that  conduce  save  to  a  perpetual 
waste  of  men  and  material  in  a  warfare  that  would  have  no 
end  ?  If  it  took  France  fifty  years  to  subdue  the  narrow  strip 
of  Algeria  facing  her  own  coasts,  how  long  will  it  take  Germany 
to  subdue  the  remote  and  fiercely  peopled  fastnesses  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Mesopotamia.  Does  the  reader  see  Germany 
attempting  it  ?  Does  he  see  her  lavishing  her  treasure  on  wild- 
goose  expeditions  and  burying  her  armies  among  distant  deserts 
and  defiles,  while  Europe  looks  on  with  growing  hostility,  and  the 
troops  of  her  ancient  enemy,  massed  upon  her  western  frontier, 
fidget  and  finger  their  weapons  ?  The  truth  is,  the  visions  of 
German  conquest  and  annexation  will  not  stand  a  moment's 
investigation.  They  are  the  kind  of  visions  which,  when  our 
minds  are  attuned  already  to  a  dislike  and  distrust  of  things 
German,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  accept  seriously  and  circulate  indus¬ 
triously,  but  in  themselves  they  have  no  reality.  Germany’s 
only  hope  of  succeeding  in  her  project  will  lie  in  conciliating 
the  tribes  and  races  among  which  the  line  passes,  and,  most 
indispensable  of  all,  in  securing  and  maintaining  the  constant 
countenance  and  support  of  the  Turkish  Government.  Let  the 
Sultan’s  suspicions  be  once  roused,  let  the  word  ‘  annexation  ’ 
be  but  whispered,  and  the  signal  for  a  holy  war  would  rouse 
every  tribe  and  village  from  Scutari  to  Koweit  to  a  contest 
in  which  every  possible  advantage  would  for  once  be  on  the 
Moslem  side.  In  short,  Germany  will  find  herself  bound  down 
by  the  very  terms  of  the  problem  she  has  undertaken  to  solve 
to  her  role  of  peaceful  propagator  of  European  ideas.  Within 
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those  limits  she  will  stand  to  reap  many  advantages.  The 
railway  itself,  with  its  various  branches  and  extensions,  will 
be  a  source  of  enormous  profit  to  her.  The  towns  and  villages 
that  in  time  will  grow  up  along  its  course  will  be  markets  for  her 
manufactures.  She  may  look  to  acquiring  valuable  mining 
concessions,  and  the  restoration  of  dams  and  dykes  and  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  old  Babylonian  irrigation  system  may 
open  a  fine  field  for  German  skill  and  German  capital.  But 
she  will  overstep  these  limits  at  her  peril.  From  the  moment 
she  appears  not  in  the  character  of  a  propagator  of  ideas  tending 
to  fortify  the  Moslem  Empire,  but  of  a  disintegrator  and  would- 
be  conqueror  of  the  Empire,  from  that  moment  she  will  find 
herself  in  difficulties  as  great  as  her  most  implacable  enemies 
could  desire,  and  which  no  exercise  of  her  own  strength  could 
hope  to  overcome. 

It  is  difficult  to  see,  then,  on  what  grounds  the  Baghdad 
railway  deserves  the  opposition  it  has  met  with.  It  is  difficult 
even  to  see  why  Germany’s  whole  policy  of  internal  reform  as 
applied  to  Asiatic  Turkey  should  not  be  allowed  a  fair  trial. 
Perhaps,  now  that  more  cordial  relations  are  being  restored 
between  this  coimtry  and  Germany,  our  views  on  these  points  may 
undergo  a  change,  and  we  may  revert  to  our  more  sympathetic 
attitude  of  eight  years  ago.  In  any  case  now  is  the  time,  as 
national  rivalries  and  jealousies  cool,  to  see  the  subject  in  its 
true  bearings  and  disengage  its  real  interest.  The  Baghdad 
Railway,  the  projected  advance  of  European  ideas  into  the 
Near  East,  has  a  significance  other  than  national.  We  have  no 
wish  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  those  ideas.  It  may  very 
well  be  that,  in  the  meeting  of  East  and  West,  the  ideas  of  the 
East  in  the  spiritual  and  emotional  sphere  may  prove  to  be 
every  bit  as  valuable  as  the  ideas  of  the  West  in  the  practical 
and  material  sphere.  Nevertheless,  in  their  own  sphere  of  the 
practical  and  material  Western  ideas  excel,  and  wherever  these 
ideas  are  most  lacking,  wherever  society  is  falling  to  pieces  and 
nature  lapsing  into  sterility  for  the  need  of  them,  there  the 
impartial  critic  will  recognise  their  legitimate  and  inevitable 
field  of  action.  If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  Baghdad  Railway 
scheme  from  this  point  of  view,  he  will  perceive,  not  the  interest 
and  significance  of  the  scheme  only,  but  all  that  it  has  in  common 
with  many  great  enterprises  of  England  and  of  France,  enter¬ 
prises  based  on  precisely  the  same  lack  and  need  of  European 
ideas.  It  is  a  good  many  years  since  Matthew  Arnold  argued 
that  the  conception  of  the  whole  group  of  European  nations  as 
‘  bound  to  a  joint  action  and  working  a  common  result  ’  was  an 
ideal  which  would  tend  to  ‘  impose  itself  upon  the  thoughts  of 
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‘  our  modern  societies  more  and  more,’  but  no  one,  we  imagine, 
can  study  English  and  French  colonising,  or  civilising,  methods 
in  Egypt  and  North  Africa,  and  compare  them  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  German  schemes  in  Asiatic  Turkey  without  perceiving 
that  Arnold  was  right.  The  modern  nations,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  are  more  and  more  working  towards  a  common 
end,  and  that  end  is  the  propagation  of  the  strong,  definite,  and, 
materially  speaking,  very  excellent  ideas  they  have  in  common 
throughout  regions  where  they  are  most  needed  and  most 
lacking.  The  Cromers  and  Garstins,  the  Foureaux  and  de 
Brazzas,  the  von  Pressels  and  von  Biebersteins,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  all  working  at  the  propagation  of  these  ideas,  are  comrades 
in  a  common  cause,  and  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  English 
action  on  the  Nile,  or  French  action  in  the  Sahara,  or  German 
action  on  the  Tigris,  we  must  learn  to  look  at  that  action  through 
the  medium  of  ideas  which  are  not  English,  nor  French,  nor 
German,  but  European. 


I 
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Art.  VI.— ROME  AND  THE  REPRESSION  OF  THOUGHT. 


1.  Sacra}  Romance  et  Universalis  Inquisitwnis  Decretum,  Lamen- 

tabili  Sane.  Romae.  1907. 

2.  Index  Librorum  Prohibitortim.  Roma) :  Typis  Vaticanis. 

1904. 

3.  The  Censorship  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  By  G.  H.  Putnam, 

Litt.D.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1907. 

4.  VIndex :  a  propos  d’un  D'cret  recent.  Editions  de  Demain. 

Lyon.  1907. 

5.  Quello  che  vogliamo :  Lettera  aperta  a  Pio  X.  Roma.  1907. 

English  translation  by  Rev.  A.  L.  Lilley,  M.A.  London  : 
John  Murray.  1907. 

6.  Les  Conditions  du  Retour  au  Catholicisme.  Par  Dr.  Marcel 

Rifaux.  Paris :  Plon-Nourrit.  1907. 

7.  Sanctissimi  Domini  nostri  Pii  Divina  Providentia  Papce  X. 

Litterce  Encyclicce,  De  Modernistarum  Doctrinis.  Romse : 
Typis  Vaticanis.  1907. 


^AN  the  well-known  ascent  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  to  the 
Pincio,  a  tablet  let  into  the  wall  built  to  the  right  of  the 
road  as  it  passes  under  the  Villa  Medici  bears  the  inscription  : 


‘  11  prossimo  palazzo 
Gia  de’  Medici 
Fu  prigione  a  Galileo  Galilei 
Reo  d’  aver  veduto 
La  terra  volgersi  intorno  al  sole.’ 


Westward,  behind  St.  Peter’s,  the  sun  sets ;  the  short  southern 
twilight  dies  into  night.  One  luminous  rift  lingers  between  the 
cloudbanks,  the  remnant  of  the  past,  the  promise  cf  the  returning 
day.  In  the  moral  world,  as  in  the  physical,  darkness  is  but  for 
a  time.  As  inevitable  as  to-morrow’s  sun  is  the  advance  of 
knowledge.  Not  all  the  infallibilities  can  reverse  the  march  of 
the  planets — or  the  vision  of  the  philosopher :  he  may  unsay ; 
he  cannot  unsee. 

‘  I  wail  of  priests  in  Anathoth, 

Of  Levi  and  of  Shem.’ 

They  have  passed,  their  tyrannies  and  impostures  with  them  ; 
dingy  even  in  their  triumph,  the  mould  of  decay  upon  their 
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shrine.  Never  did  man  go  to  break  knowledge  but  knowledge 
broke  him.  The  instance  of  flalileo  is  classical : 

‘  Solem  esse  in  centro  mundi  et  immobilcm  motu  locali,  est 
propositio  absurda  et  falsa  in  philosophia,  et  formaliter  hajretica, 
quia  est  expresse  contraria  sacrfe  scripturse.  Terram  non  esse 
centnim  mundi  nec  immobilem,  sed  moveri  etiam  motu  diumo, 
est  item  propositio  absurda  et  falsa  in  philosophia,  et  theologice 
considerata  ad  minus  erronea  in  fide.’ 

So  the  Roman  Inquisition  in  1615.  In  1633  the  old  man — he 
was  in  his  seventieth  year — broken  by  imprisonment  and  by  the 
threat,  if  not  the  infliction,  of  torture,  abjured  the  Copernican 
teaching.  Let  us  be  slow  to  judge  him.  Had  he  persisted,  the  fire 
was  ready.  His  mind,  if  not  Ws  body,  was  racked.  The  conditions 
on  which  he  received  absolution  were  definite  :  ‘  Dummodo  prius 
‘  corde  sincero  ac  fide  non  ficta  coram  nobis  abjures,  maledicaset 
‘  detesteris  supradictos  errores  et  haereses  et  quemcunque  alium 
‘  errorem  et  hseresim  contrariam  catholicse  et  apostolicse  Romanse 
‘  ecclesiae  ea  formula  quae  tibi  a  nobis  exhibetur.’  Authentic  or 
not,  E  pur  si  muove  is  true  legend.  Whether,  or  in  what  sense, 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church  was  compromised  is  a  technicality 
which  may  be  left  to  casuists ;  the  distinction  between  truth 
which  is  true  and  truth  which  is  infallibly  true  escapes  the  lay 
mind.  Nor  will  it  help  the  authority  in  the  interest  of  which 
it  was  devised.  If  the  decree  was  infallible,  infallibility  is 
shattered ;  if  non-infallible,  then  for  two  hundred  years  the 
interior  assent  of  Catholics  was  required  to  a  lie.  In  either  case 
the  condemnation  of  the  twelfth  of  the  eighty  propositions 
proscribed  by  the  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX,  and  the  eighth  of  the 
sixty-five  enumerated  in  that  of  the  present  Pope,  can  only  be 
described  as  impudent :  ‘  Apostolicse  Sedis  Romanarumque 
‘  Congregationum  decreta  liberum  scientiae  progressum  im- 
‘  pediunt,’  and,  ‘  Ab  omni  culpa  immunes  existimandi  sunt  qui 
‘  reprobationes  a  Sacra  Congregatione  Indicis,  aliisve  Sacris 
‘  Romanis  Congregationibus  latas  nihili  pendunt.’ 

The  publication  of  the  latter  document  recalls  these  con¬ 
troversies.  Were  they  of  the  past  they  might  be  left  in  their 
dishonoured  grave.  The  Reformed  Churches  have  not  a  clean 
record ;  the  sacrifice  of  life  to  mechanism  is  natural  to 
the  unregenerate  man.  But  this  quenching  of  the  Spirit  does 
violence  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation,  which 
was  the  substitution  of  the  appeal  to  the  law  within  for  that 
to  a  law  without.  In  so  far  as  the  Reformers  fell  back 
upon  formula,  they  erred  of  frailty ;  but  this  arrest  of 
life,  in  Protestantism  actual,  is  in  Rome  original,  sin.  No 
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baptismal  water  has  removed  it.  The  Papacy  has  learned  and 
forgotten  nothing ;  its  attitude  towards  the  vital  process,  to¬ 
wards  growth  of  whatever  order,  is  one  of  stubborn  opposition ; 
it  is  ‘der  Geist  der  stets  verneint.’  How  would  European 
civilisation  have  fared  had  it  been  victorious  ?  What  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  liberty,  of  learning,  of  religion,  had  the 
Inquisition  and  the  Index  had  their  way  ?  Naples  under  the 
Bourbons,  the  States  of  the  Church  under  the  Pope-King — 
there  is  the  answer.  The  relative  moderation  with  which  the 
work  of  gainsaying  is  carried  on  to-day  is  ‘  temporum  ratione 
‘  habita.’  The  stake  and  the  rack  have  been  abolished  by  civil 
law  and  in  the  teeth  of  protest ;  the  proposition  ‘  Ecclesia  vis  in- 
‘  ferendse  potestatem  non  habet  ’  was  condemned  in  the  Syllabus 
of  1864.  Find  it  where  we  will,  this  temper  is  hateful.  But  in 
exhibiting  it  Protestantism  acts  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  its 
being  ;  Rome  in  conformity  with  that  of  hers. 

For,  given  certain  principles,  the  obscurantist  principle  is 
as  logical  as  its  exponents  are  consistent.  The  strong  point  of 
Catholicism,  it  is  sometimes  said,  is  its  philosophy.  The  state¬ 
ment  must  be  understood,  indeed,  as  relative  not  to  philosophy 
as  such,  but  to  the  mind  of  the  average  man.  But,  taken  in 
this  sense,  it  is  incontrovertible.  This  mind  moves  to-day  rather 
on  concrete  and  historical  than  on  abstract  and  speculative 
lines.  But  the  distinction  between  the  two  exists  for  thought, 
not  in  things.  Endeavour  as  we  will,  we  can  no  more  get  away 
from  metaphysics  than  from  our  shadow ;  a  philosophy,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  held,  underlies  every  department  of 
human  activity.  The  static  and  dualist  conception  of  the 
universe,  which  forms  tbe  setting  of  Catholicism,  has  been  left 
behind  by  later  thought.  This  is  dynamic  and  monist ;  for  the 
various  systems  in  which  the  former  has  expressed  itself  no  more 
than  an  historical  interest  can  now  be  claimed.  But  few  think 
instinctively  in  the  modem  categories.  Unintelligible  to  the 
multitude,  even  the  educated  reach  them  with  an  effort ;  and, 
when  not  philosophising,  fall  back — so  strong  is  the  influence 
of  association  and  language — on  the  conceptions  of  the  past. 
On  these  conceptions  the  fabric  of  traditional  theology  is  based. 
They  rest  on  certain  sharp  antitheses,  taken  over  from  later 
Greek  philosophy,  the  Neo-platonic  in  particular  ;  a  hard-and- 
fast  line  is  drawn  between  God  and  creation,  mind  and  matter, 
the  Church  and  the  world.  The  connecting  notions  of  immanence 
and  developement,  or  evolution,  are  wanting  ;  the  two  extremes 
stand  over  against  each  other  immediated.  From  this  position 
the  reasoning  is  obvious  ;  the  one,  the  higher,  is  to  rule  ;  the  other, 
the  lower,  to  be  ruled ;  abort  of  unqualified  and  unquestioned 
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supremacy  there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  truce  between  the 
two.  This  is  the  contention  of  the  famous  Unam  Sanctam  of 
Boniface  VIII.  We  repudiate  the  form  given  it  by  the  Pontiff ; 
but  we  have  not  got  rid  of  the  fallacy  which  underlies  it. 
And  the  kindred  distinctions  of  matter  and  form,  substance 
and  accident,  essence  and  existence,  nature  and  person — these, 
with  their  theological  implications,  have  entered  so  deeply  into 
the  thought  and  speech  of  everyday  life  that  we  cannot  divest 
ourselves  of  them.  The  mind  changes  slowly.  Later  genera¬ 
tions  may  emancipate  themselves  ;  ours  will  not. 

In  this  sense  the  natural  man  is  a  born  Catholic.  The 
metaphysical  world  in  which  he  moves,  even  if — as  is  probably 
the  case — he  has  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  a  meta¬ 
physic,  is  that  of  Catholicism  ;  and,  if  he  ventures  on  the  treacher¬ 
ous  ground  of  the  syllogism,  the  logic  of  the  system  immeshes 
him.  A  skilful  controversialist  will  argue  from  what  he  admits, 
or  can  be  induced  to  admit,  to  what  he  denies — at  first  ener¬ 
getically,  then  with  increasing  hesitation.  The  latter,  he  is 
made  to  see,  or  to  think  he  sees,  is  contained  in  the  former ; 
to  reject  the  one  is,  implicitly  at  least,  to  reject  the  other.  For 
example,  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  he  is  told,  stands  or  falls 
with  Theism,  and  so  plausible  is  the  argument  made  to  appear 
that  no  escape  seems  possible  :  it  is  all  or  nothing,  nothing  or 
all.  If  Catholicism  is  a  more  prominent  factor  in  life  to-day 
than  it  was  a  century  ago,  this  is  due  not  only  to  its  hold  on  the 
senses  and  the  imagination,  great  as  this  is,  but  to  its  appeal 
to  the  understanding  of  that  large  and  increasing  class,  the 
half-educated.  Given  a  taste  for  logic,  a  smattering  of 
history,  an  uncritical  and  surface  acquaintance  with  the  text 
of  Scripture,  and  the  ground  is  prepared.  That  the  reaction 
is  not  on  a  larger  scale  is  because  men  are  led  by  other  than 
intellectual  motives.  The  non  in  dialectica  of  St.  Ambrose 
covers  more  ground  than  the  Saint,  perhaps,  imagined ;  logic 
is  too  thin  and  bloodless  a  thing  to  govern  life. 

No  feature  of  the  Roman  system  is  more  alien,  morally  as 
well  as  intellectually,  to  the  modern  mind  than  the  persistent 
repression  of  ideas  and  persecution  of  thinkers  with  which  it  is 
associated.  Freedom  of  thought,  and  of  its  expression  in 
speech  and  writing,  has  become  second  nature  to  us  ;  we  find  it 
difficult  to  imagine  a  society  in  which  it  does  not  exist.  But 
this  was  not  always  so.  It  was  with  a  great  price  that  our 
fathers  obtained  their  freedom — a  freedom  which,  from  the 
Catholic  standpoint,  is,  as  Gregory  XVI.  styled  it,  a  delira- 
mentum,  or  madness.  To  understand  the  position  we  must 
remember  how  widely  our  conception  of  God’s  dealings  with 
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mankind  differs  from  his.  For  us  history  is  the  record  of  the 
education  of  the  human  race,  of  the  ceaseless  working  of  the 
Spirit  in  individuals  and  in  society,  ‘  till  the  whole  be  leavened.’ 
In  none  is  this  working  absent,  though  it  is  more  or  less  energetic, 
more  or  less  recognised,  more  or  less  assisted  or  impeded,  according 
to  each  one’s  circumstances.  Construed  in  the  light  of  these 
truths  the  traditional  formulas  receive  a  larger  content.  The 
Church  is  not  a  sect,  but  mankind  viewed  from  the  religious 
standpoint ;  her  teaching,  not  a  particular  creed,  but  the  spiritual 
experience  of  mankind  at  its  highest  expression  ;  her  infallibility, 
not  the  privilege  of  a  hierarchy,  but  the  fact  that  this  experience 
in  the  long  run  justifies  itself.  Faith  is  conceived  not  as  a 
proposition  to  be  held  but  as  a  direction  of  life  accepted  ; 
theology,  in  which  this  direction  expresses  itself  intellectually, 
changes ;  the  direction  itself,  and  the  ideal  postulated  by  it — 
faith  and  its  object — do  not  change.  As  a  Catholic  theologian, 
Hermann  Schell,  puts  it :  ‘  Es  ist  eben  die  Wahrheit  kein  Glegen- 
‘  stand  ;  sondern  die  Gleichung  zwischen  dem  Erkennenden 
‘  und  seiner  Geistesstufe  und  Geistesentwickelung  einerseits 
mit  dem  Ideal.’  *  Assume,  however,  the  static,  or  scholastic, 
conception  of  religion — a  stereotyped  body  of  objective  truth 
revealed  and  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  a  hierarchy,  to 
whose  theocratic  government  mankind  is  subject  by  divine 
appointment — and  the  extremest  pretensions  of  this  hierarchy 
follow.  It  is  supreme ;  it  is  judged  by  no  man ;  to  resist  it  is 
to  resist  God.  In  its  head,  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  plenitude  of 
power  dwells. 

‘  Regnans  in  excelsis,  cui  data  est  omnis  in  caelo  et  in  terra  potestas, 
unam  sanctam  catholicam  et  apostolicam  ecclesiam,  extra  quam 
nulla  est  salus,  uni  soli  in  terris,  videlicet  apostolornm  principi 
Petro  Petrique  8ucces.sori  Romano  pontifici  in  potestatis  pleni- 
tudine  tradidit  gubernandam.  Hunc  unum  super  omnes  gentes  et 
omnia  regna  principem  constituit,  qui  evellat,  destruat,  dissipet, 
disperdat,  plantet  et  mdificet.’  f 

In  the  intellectual  sphere  theology  is  identified  with  faith ; 
the  changing  with  the  changeless.  Hence,  as  formulas  wear 
out,  friction  between  new  and  old.  And  these  growing-pains  of 
mind  are  to  be  stamped  out  like  an  epidemic ;  the  heretic  is  a 
soul-murderer,  heresy  a  crime  calling  for  material  as  well  as 


*  ‘  Truth  is  not  an  object,  but  the  equation  between  the  knowing 
mind — taken  on  its  particular  stage  and  in  its  particular  degree  of 
developement — and  the  Ideal.’ 

I  Bull  of  St.  Pius  V.,  1670. 
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spiritual  penalties.  What  shape  these  shall  take  is  a  matter  of 
expediency,  not  of  principle ;  the  most  effectual  are  the  best. 
Bellarmine  gives  three  reasons  for  the  infliction  of  the  capital 
penalty : 

‘  Primum  nocent  proximis  heretici  magis  quam  ullus  pirata  vel 
latro,  quandoquidem  animas  occidunt,  immo  tollunt  fundamentum 
omnis  boni  et  rerapublicam  tumultibus  replent  qui  nece-ssario 
religionum  diversitatem  sequuntur.  Deinde  plurimis  prodest  eorum 
supplicium.  Multi  enim  quos  impunitas  faciebat  torpentes,  sup- 
plicia  proposita  excitant,  ut  cogitent,  qualis  sit  hseresis  quam 
sequuntur,  et  videant,  ne  forte  vitam  praesentem  misere  flniant  et  ad 
futuram  beatitudinein  non  perveniant.  Denique  hsereticis  obstinatis 
beneficium  est  quod  de  hac  \dta  tollantur.  Nam  quo  diutius  vivunt, 
eo  plures  errores  excogitant,  plures  pervertunt,  et  majorem  sibi 
damnationem  acquirunt.’  * 

It  is  perfectly  logical.  It  is  also  perfectly  wicked  and  perfectly 
absurd. 

Modern  writers  who  would  shrink  from  this  rigorous  logic 
have  defended  the  policy  in  question  as  one  of  administration. 
In  every  community,  they  point  out,  unsocial  opinions  involve 
social  ostracism ;  and  in  none  is  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press  absolute.  And,  as  the  parent  guards  the  minds  of  his 
children,  implanting  true  notions  and  forbidding  access  to,  or 
uprooting,  false,  so  the  Church  acts  towards  us.  In  the  Bull 
‘  Romani  Pontifices  ’  I^eo  XIII.  refers  the  right  to  do  so  to  the 
‘  grande  munus  in  beato  Petro  Apostolorum  principe  com- 
‘  missum  universum  pascendi  Christi  gregem.’  The  word  ‘  pas- 
‘  cere  ’  can  be  made  to  cover  much ;  and  the  argiunent  from 
analogy  is  seldom  to  be  trusted.  For  one  point  on  which  an 
analogy  can  be  traced  there  are  a  hundred  where  it  breaks 
down ;  and,  passing  easily  from  the  one  to  the  other,  we  are 
landed  in  palpable  fallacy.  From  the  position  that  the  Pope 
is  the  father  of  all  Christians  it  may  be  argued  that  they  are 
entitled  to  look  to  him  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  Neither 
theology  nor  economic  science  sanctions  the  conclusion  ;  Peter’s 
pence,  at  the  most  liberal  calculation,  would  be  unequal  to 
the  demand.  That  the  Pope  is  the  father  of  Christians  is  a 
metaphor  expressing  the  spiritual  relationship  which,  in  the 
belief  of  Roman  Catholics,  exists  between  him  and  them.  But 
it  is  as  unreasonable  to  argue  from  this  that  he  is  entitled  to 
dictate  their  opinions,  or  supervise  their  reading,  as  it  would 
be  to  infer  that  they  are  to  look  to  him  for  their  livelihood; 


*  De  Controversiis,  iii.  21. 
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the  question  in  each  case  must  be  decided  on  more  concrete 
grounds.  We  are  not  free — no  serious  man  ever  dreamed  it — 
to  hold  what  opinions  we  please,  to  say  what  we  will,  or  to  read 
what  we  choose,  in  the  arbitrary  sense  of  these  words.  Freedom 
is  relative  to  morality.  The  object  of  belief  is  truth  ;  and  we  are 
bound,  each  in  his  measure  and  degree,  to  seek  it ;  for  every  idle 
word  an  account  will  be  rendered  ;  but  the  law  to  which  we  are 
subject  is  not  without,  but  within.  No  external  authority  can 
safely  be  entrusted  with  control  of  this  kind,  for  authority 
follows  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  supports  not  what  ought 
to  be  but  what  is.  The  colours  of  good  and  evil  are  too  mixed 
to  make  this  stereotyping  tolerable ;  change  is  the  law  of  life. 
Do  we  fear  for  morality  ?  This  is  less  exotic  than  we  think  it ; 
the  fabric  of  society  is  made  of  stronger  stuff  than  we  suppose. 
For  it  is  founded  not  on  convention,  but  on  human  nature  ;  and 
this  may  be  trusted  to  assert  itself,  theorise  as  men  will. 

Law,  indeed,  has  its  province,  but  this  province  is  not  co-exten- 
sive  with  that  of  morality.  Obligation  is  one  thing  ;  legislation 
under  penalty  another  ;  there  are  duties  that  cannot  be  enforced 
by  law.  Petty  larceny  subjects  the  offender  to  imprisonment ; 
ingratitude,  selfishness,  falsehood  go  free.  Not  because  misconduct 
of  this  kind  is  less  grave  than  the  former ;  it  is  graver,  and  its 
consequences  are  further  reaching ;  but  because  it  is  of  too 
complex  and  indeterminate  a  character  to  be  dealt  with  by 
positive  enactment.  The  Puritans,  whose  temper  had  much  in 
common  with  that  of  Ultramontanism,  resenting  this  break¬ 
down,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  of  the  moral  ideal,  attempted  to 
remedy  it  by  setting  the  internal  and  the  external  law  on  the 
same  plane.  No  person,  the  Long  Parliament  resolved,  was  to 
be  employed  in  the  public  service  ‘  unless  this  House  be  satisfied 
‘  of  his  godliness.’  The  endeavour  failed,  as  such  endeavours 
do  and  must  fail ;  at  the  time  it  served  the  purpose  of  hypocrisy, 
later  that  of  the  reaction  to  loose  living.  Vainly  would  we 
weigh  the  imponderable  ;  it  escapes  us.  The  interests  of  morality, 
ill  which  we  believe  ourselves  to  be  acting,  forbid  the  attempt. 

The  Censorship  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  the  history  of 
which  Mr.  G.  H.  Putnam  devotes  two  substantial  volumes  which, 
though  defective  in  detail  and  arrangement,  have  the  merit 
of  reproducing  documents  not  otherwise  easily  accessible  to 
English  readers,  is  a  developement.  The  tendency  to  suppress 
inconvenient  criticism  was  part  of  the  inheritance  taken  over 
by  the  Church  from  the  later  Empire.  Its  success  varied  with 
the  persistence  of  authority  and  the  weight  of  public  opinion 
behind  it.  From  the  fact  that  little  of  the  heretical  literature 
of  early  ages  has  come  dowm  to  us  we  may  infer  that  the  measures 
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taken  to  suppress  it  were,  on  the  whole,  successful.  There  were 
exceptions.  Claudius  of  Turin,  when  cited  before  a  council  of 
the  ninth  century,  declined  with  singular  frankness  to  present 
himself.  ‘  Renuit  se  ad  conventum  occurrere  episcoporum, 
‘  vocans  illonun  synodum  congregationem  asinorum  ’ — but  in 
general  the  moral  and  material  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church 
prevailed.  It  is  easier,  however,  to  suppress  the  written  page 
than  the  thought  which  animates  it.  Quick,  subtle,  prolific, 
this  escapes  the  arm  of  flesh.  The  two,  indeed,  are  incom¬ 
mensurable.  For  one  tongue  silenced  a  thousand  spring  to 
utterance  ;  thought  thrives  on  conflict : 

‘  Per  damns,  per  csedes,  ab  ipso 
Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro.’ 

Particularly  does  this  hold  in  the  province  of  religion.  Here 
the  policy  of  repression  leads  at  best  to  Pyrrhic  victories,  whose 
loss  exceeds  their  gain.  For  in  religion,  as  elsewhere,  deter¬ 
mination  is  negation ;  in  so  far  as  a  Church  excludes  it  ceases 
to  be  Catholic  or  universal,  and  becomes  a  sect.  The  policy  of 
the  tTiurch  of  Rome  since  the  Reformation  has  been  increasingly 
one  of  exclusion.  The  more  progressive  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  separated,  or  were  expelled,  from  the  main  body  ;  and  a 
gradual  narrowing  has  been  the  consequence.  Hence  a  marked 
line  of  demarcation  between  pre-  and  post-Reformation  Catholi¬ 
cism.  It  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  the  Church  when  it  was 
Catholic  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  contained  the  raw  material 
of  every  heresy.  The  Reformation  could  not  have  come  about 
had  not  its  elements  existed,  in  solution  indeed,  but  effectively, 
in  medieval  Christianity.  Protestantism,  rationalism  even,  were 
novelties  not  in  respect  of  their  content,  but  of  the  shaping 
which  this  content  took  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  a  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  existing  matter,  not  a  new  creation,  took  place.  This 
rearrangement  brought  about  the  excision  of  not  a  little  tissue 
from  the  organism  ;  the  knife  was  strenuously,  and  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  successfully,  employed.  But  there  are  operations  which, 
while  successful,  are  deadly — ^the  patient  succumbs. 

By  its  energy,  its  zeal,  and,  it  must  be  added,  its  unscrupu¬ 
lousness  the  Counter-Reformation  established  itself  in  the  Latin 
coimtries,  and  won  back  not  a  little  of  the  ground  that  had 
been  lost  elsewhere.  Then  it  set  itself  to  secure  its  conquests. 
Its  aim  was  to  maintain  the  ecclesiastical  and  theological  status 
quo.  Existing  teaching  and  usage  were  stereotyped. 

‘  Das  ganze  Wesen  des  Katholicismus  liegt  in  der  Vergottlichung 
der  Tradition  iiberhaupt.  Die  empirischeu,  ad  hoc  geschaffenen,  aa 
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hoc  iiothwendigen  Institutionen  der  Kirche  fiir  apostolisch  zu 
erklaren,  dadurch  rait  dem  Wesen  des  Evangeliums  zu  verschmelzen 
und  ausserhalb  jeder  Kritik  zu  stellen — das  ist  “  katholisch.”  ’  * 

To  look  back  to  the  past  or  on  to  the  future  is  forbidden. 
The  appeal  to  history  is  treason — ‘  history  never  serves  as  the 
‘  measure  of  dogmatic  truth  in  its  fulness  ’ :  the  proposition 
‘  Romanus  pontifex  potest  ac  debet  cum  progressu,  cum  liberal- 
‘  ismo  et  cum  recenti  civiUtate  sese  reconciliare  et  componere  ’ 
was  condemned  by  Pius  IX.  The  result  was  the  systematising 
of  a  policy  which  had  hitherto  been  pursued  unsystematically. 
Repression  was  centralised ;  the  juris^ction  of  the  Inquisition 
was  extended,  and  mth  it  was  associated  (1571),  for  the  special 
purpose  of  the  supervision  of  literature,  a  new  Congregation, 
that  of  the  Index — ‘  cujus  proprium  ac  fere  unicum  officium  est 
‘  in  examen  Ubros  vocare  de  quorum  proscriptione,  emendatione 
‘  vel  permissione  capienda  est  deUberatio.’  Its  original  aim  was 
comprehensive  :  it  was  proposed  to  pass  an  authoritative  judge¬ 
ment  on  literature  as  a  whole.  ‘  It  is  our  desire,’  says  the  Bull  of 
Gregory  XIII,  ‘ .  .  .  to  bring  the  Index  of  prohibited  books  to 
‘  completeness,  so  that  Catholics  may  know  at  a  glance  what  it  is 
‘  safe  for  them  to  read  and  what  they  must  avoid.’  The  task  was 
an  impossible  one  ;  hence  the  anomalies  of  the  Index  ;  its  omis¬ 
sions,  its  haphazard,  its  disconnectedness.  The  later  lists  make  no 
pretence  to  being  exhaustive ;  they  are  supplementary  to  the  Ten 
Rules  drawn  up  at  Trent  and  confirmed  by  Pius  IV.f  These 
were  older  than  ti  e  Congregation,  but  they  formed  the  basis  of  its 
procedure,  and,  though  abrogated  by  the  Constitution  Officiorum 
ac  munerum  of  Leo  XIII.  (1896),  are  embodied  in  substance  in  the 
appended  General  Decrees.  The  impression  left  is  one  of  colossal 
illiteracy  and  confusion.  With  the  best  will  in  the  world  to  con¬ 
form  oneself  to  the  regulations  it  was  impossible  to  form  any 
rational  or  consistent  theory  on  which  to  act.  Bartolomeo  de 
Valverde,  chaplain  to  Philip  II.,  complains  of  the  incapacity  of 
the  censors,  who  knew  neither  Greek  nor  Hebrew,  and  condemned 
wholesale  all  that  they  did  not  understand.  They  were  unpaid, 
and  often  venal ;  arrears  accumulated  ;  interminable  delays  were 
interposed  between  approval  and  license  to  print ;  the  Index 

*  Hamack,  ‘  Dogmengeschichte,’  i.  304.  ‘  The  whole  essence  of 

Catholicism  is  the  apotheosis  of  tradition.  To  proclaim  apostolic 
the  empiric  institutions  of  the  Church,  devised  in  view  of  particular 
circumstances  and  necessary  as  means  to  a  particular  pmpose, 
and  so  to  fuse  them  into  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  and  place  them 
beyond  all  criticism — this  is  “  Catholic.”  ’ 

f  K.  Mirbt,  ‘  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  des  Papsttums,’  p.  258. 
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was  made  the  instrument  of  professional  rivalries  and  party  spite. 
‘  Sica  districta  in  omnes  scriptores  ’  is  Paleario’s  description  of  it ; 
and  Sarpi — ‘  non  fu  mai  trovato  piu  bell’  arcano  per  adoperare 
‘  la  religione  a  far  gli  uomini  insensati.’ 

Immoral  books,  escaped  censure,  or  were  censured  on  other 
than  moral  grounds.  Objection  was  taken  to  the  allusions  to  the 
clergy  in  such  works  as  the  ‘  Decameron  ’ ;  but  when  these  were 
laicized — conjurers  substituted  for  monks,  soldiers  for  priests, 
ladies  for  nuns,  &c. — the  books  were  licensed,  the  equivocal 
incidents  remaining  unchanged.  The  corruption  of  texts  and 
manipulation  of  sources  was  shameless.  The  teaching  of  the 
Fathers  was  emended  and  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  Jesuit 
orthodoxy,  and  grave  writers  were  found  to  defend  this  poisoning 
of  the  wells.  The  preventive  censorship,  hitherto  unknown,  was 
introduced :  ‘  no  book,  pamphlet,  or  paper  should  be  printed 
‘  (as  if  St.  Peter  had  bequeathed  them  the  keys  of  the  press  also 
‘  out  of  Paradise)  unless  it  was  approved  and  licensed  under  the 
‘  hands  of  two  or  three  glutton  friars.’  *  The  printers,  sellers 
and  owners  of  books  were  harassed  by  domiciliary  visits ;  the 
frontiers  were  guarded  in  order  to  hinder  the  importation  of 
printed  or  written  matter ;  spies  were  ubiquitous ;  orthodoxy 
was  no  protection — scholars  like  Baronius  and  Bellarmine 
worked  with  their  hands  tied.  Nor  can  the  heat  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  struggle  be  urged  as  an  explanation  of  this  t)rranny. 
As  late  as  1633  a  consultor  of  the  Holy  Office  writes  : 

‘  The  opinions  of  scholars  have  no  weight  with  these  ignorant 
censors.  One  of  the  cardinals,  who  thinks  himself  an  intelligent 
man  and  has  a  large  control  of  the  business,  says  openly  that  he 
is  in  favour  of  burning  all  works  “  qui  de  Uteris  humanioribus  et 
de  liberali  eruditione  agunt,”  and  of  leaving  in  existence  only 
theological  treatises  and  the  writings  of  a  few  jurists.  My  indigna¬ 
tion  grows,  and  I  find  myself  unwilling  to  attend  any  more  sittings 
of  the  (Congregation.  I  speak  thus  for  your  ear  only,  as  here  it  is 
perilous  to  make  any  complaint.’ 

The  Catholic  reaction  has  been  described  by  writers 
friendly  and  unfriendly  to  the  ideas  which  inspired  it.  It 
brought  about  a  certain  exterior  decorum  in  clerical,  and  even 
in  lay,  circles.  Piety,  or  the  appearance  of  it,  became  fashion¬ 
able  and  the  way  to  preferment ;  more  masses  were  celebrated, 
more  services  attended,  the  sacraments  more  frequented  than 
before.  How  far  this  increase  of  religious  observance  was 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  growth  of  religion  is  a  question. 
The  life  of  St.  PhiUp  Neri,  the  Apostle  of  Rome,  perhaps  the  most 

*  Areopagitica. 
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attractive  figure  of  the  period,  shows  that  genuine  spiritual 
work  was  done.  But  St.  Philip  was  in  no  way  representative 
of  contemporary  Catholicism  ;  neither  its  temper  nor  its  methods 
were  his.  On  principle,  and  deliberately,  he  stood  aloof  from  the 
Roman  official  world,  with  which  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  came  into  sharp  conflict ;  and  he  left  no  successor ;  the  Con¬ 
gregation  of  the  Oratory,  which  he  founded,  settled  down  after 
his  death  on  the  lines  of  respectable  routine.  More  character¬ 
istic  of  the  age  were  Ignatius  Loyola  and  Charles  Borromeo, 
men  of  the  letter — of  rule,  of  organisation,  of  the  ecclesiastical 
machine.  This  was  the  element  on  which  reliance  was  placed. 
The  external  was  emphasised,  and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that 
the  internal  accompanied,  or  would  accompany,  it ;  spirit,  as 
such,  was  ignored.  Not  so  are  men  led.  The  moral  break¬ 
down  of  the  Roman  system — and  it  is  even  more  significant  than 
the  intellectual — is  due  in  the  last  resort  to  the  vicious  philosophy 
which  construes  human  nature  in  the  terms  of  matter,  of  dead 
atoms  rather  than  of  living  mind.  Nor  was  the  movement 
without  a  darker  side  :  conviction,  political  or  religious,  degene¬ 
rated  into  fanaticism,  and  fanaticism  into  crime.  Murder  dogged 
its  footsteps  ;  prelates  of  saintly  repute  stooped  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  vilest  agents — hravi  and  kidnappers ;  ecclesiastics, 
even  the  most  exalted,  were  implicated  in  the  assassination  plots 
against  Sarpi,  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  against  anyone  whose 
removal  was  thought  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  cause. 
In  the  face  of  these  iniquities  what  was  the  value  of  the  scourge 
and  the  sackcloth,  of  the  processions,  the  fasts,  and  the  elaborate 
machinery  of  asceticism  that  replaced  the  pageantry  of  the 
Renaissance  Popes  ?  ‘  When  ye  make  many  prayers  I  will  not 

‘  hear  ;  your  hands  are  full  of  blood.’ 

It  was  not  by  accident  only  that  the  counter-Reformation 
coincided  with  what  Kraus  calls  ‘die  brutale  Hispanisierung 
‘  Italiens.’  *  The  two  had  much  in  common,  and  without  the 
latter  the  former  could  not  have  been  carried  to  a  successful 
issue.  A  national  civilisation  can  seldom  be  transplanted  ;  least 
of  all  one  whose  developement  and  characteristic  quaUties  were 
due  to  such  exceptional  circumstances  as  that  of  Spain.  The 
hatred  of  the  English  of  the  sixteenth  century  for  the  Spaniard 
was  a  true  instinct :  his  rule  was  death.  The  genius  of  Italy, 
easy,  supple,  delicate,  withered  imder  it,  the  hope  of  a  genuine 
reform  of  religion  disappeared.  Had  intelligence  been  all  that 
was  necessary  to  bring  this  about,  nowhere  would  its  prospects 
have  been  fairer  than  in  the  Italy  of  the  Renaissance.  But  the 

*  ‘  The  brutal  Spaniardising  of  Italy.’ 
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ethical  quality  was  wanting.  The  Italian  temper  was  political 
rather  than  religious.  The  established  belief  was  useful.  Why 
replace  one  superstition  by  another  ?  Emancipation  was  the 
privilege  of  the  few.  A  more  serious  view  was  taken  by  men 
like  Sadolet  and  Juan  Valdes.  They  saw  as  clearly  as  any 
Protestant  the  necessity  of  a  return  to  the  simple  Christianity  of 
the  Gospel,  of  the  cleansing  of  the  shrine.  But  the  Papacy  was  a 
national  institution,  and  they  were  loth  to  break  with  it :  reform, 
they  hoped,  would  come  from  within.  And,  when  this  hope 
faded,  they  resigned  themselves  to  inaction.  The  craft  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  savagery  of  the  Escurial  held  Italy  by  the 
throat.  ‘  Art  and  learning  vanished  ;  there  was  not  a  man 
‘  who  ventured  to  speak  out  his  thought  or  write  the  truth : 

‘  and  over  the  Dead  Sea  of  social  putrefaction  floated  the  sickening 
‘  oil  of  Jesuitical  hypocrisy.’  *  Many  plausible  excuses  can  be 
pleaded  for  Meroz :  f  the  relativity  of  truth,  the  evils  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  practical  needs  of  the  community.  But  the  northern 
nations  chose  the  better  part.  The  Ulysses  element  in  the 
intellectual  Catholicism  of  the  Renaissance,  with  its  timorous¬ 
ness,  its  circumspection,  its  ‘  letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon 
‘  I  would,’  is  philosophical,  decorous,  politic — possibly.  But 
it  is  not  heroic ;  it  is  neither  inspiring  nor  inspired.  Men  with 
the  courage  of  their  convictions  revolted  against  it ;  the  Re¬ 
formed  went  out  of  Egypt ;  the  Papacy  developed  on  its  own 
lines.  The  force  behind  it  was  political ;  as  the  popes  recognised 
their  dependence  on  the  sovereigns,  so  the  sovereigns  perceived 
that  religious  conformity  was  the  best  safeguard  of  their  authority. 
Secular  went  hand  in  hand  with  spiritual  absolutism.  Thus 
was  religion  wounded  alike  in  the  house  of  Herod  and  of  Caiaphas ; 
thus  was  Christ  crucified,  as  of  old,  between  two  thieves. 

From  then  till  now  the  narrowing  process  has  gone  on 
unchecked.  The  various  forces  to  which  it  ran  counter  asserted 
themselves — the  civil  power  in  Gallicanism,  Patristic  theology 
in  Jansenism,  the  episcopate  in  Febronianism,  democracy  in 
Lamennais,  history  in  Dollinger  and  the  Munich  school.  In  each 
case  ineffectually  :  logical  coherence,  political  expediency  and 
the  weight  of  numbers  were  with  Rome.  And  each  point  gained 
was  a  new  stone  built  into  the  fabric  that  lay  heavy  on  the  mind 
and  conscience  of  Christendom,  a  base  from  which  the  Papacy 
advanced  its  lines. 

‘  Sous  une  pareille  botte  d’airain  ne  poussait  plus  aucune  herbe. 
La  theologie  se  ratatinait  et  se  fletrissait  en  une  scholastique  et 

*  J.  A.  Symonds,  ‘  The  Catholic  Reaction,’  i.  67. 
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une  casuistique  aussi  pauvres  qu’attristantes ;  les  Etudes  biblic|ue3 
s’evanouisaaient ;  quant  aux  recherches  historiques,  elles  devenaient 
par  trop  dangereuses ;  on  ne  pouvait  guere  comme  historien  6viter 
le  soup9on  d’heterodoxie ;  le  mot  seul  de  critique  eveillait  dej^  la 
defiance  et  la  haine.’ 

In  ‘  La  Critica  d’  oggid'i,’  published  by  the  Roman  theologian 
Laderchi  so  recently  as  1726,  the  author  records  the  burning 
of  Aonio  Paleario  under  Pius  V. :  ‘  uniquement  a  cause  de 
‘  sa  predilection  pour  la  critique,’  with  entire  complacency. 

‘  Et  h  bon  droit  ’  is  his  comment ;  ‘  car  de  semblables 
‘  exemples  effrayants  sont  necessaires,  particulterement  pour  les 
‘ critiques  en  histoire  ecclfsiastique'  *  The  Illumination  brought 
with  it  a  general  lowering  of  temperature ;  a  Lambertini,  a 
Ganganelli  occupied  the  papal  chair.  But  the  Roman  Church 
is  a  power  stronger  than  its  individual  Pontiff ;  popes  come  and 
go  ;  it  remains.  In  the  succeeding  century  this  power  dominated 
the  person  of  the  Pope  as  well  as  the  policy  of  the  Vatican.  The 
reactionary  Pacca  ruled  Pius  VII.,  the  three  next  popes  were 
zelanti ;  and  Pius  IX.,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  Risorgimento  with  the  Roman  theocracy,  fell  back  upon 
the  Neapolitan  Bourbons  and  the  Jesuits.  The  political  aspira¬ 
tions  of  his  long  reign  were  wrecked  in  the  rising  tide  of  liberty. 
He  saw  the  final  defeat  of  Legitimism,  the  pricking  or  the  Bona- 
partist  bubble,  the  making  of  the  German  Empire,  the  building 
up  of  a  united  Italy  under  the  House  of  Savoy.  In  Austria,  and 
even  in  Spain,  constitutionalism  triumphed  ;  his  pontificate  was 
one  querulous  and  impotent  protest  against  the  inevitable, 
a  reassertion  of  a  social  order  which  had  disappeared  beyond 
recall.  But  with  its  theological  aims  it  was  otherwise  ;  these 
were  suicidal,  but  they  were  attained.  For  generations  Catholi¬ 
cism  had  been  isolating  itself.  The  main  current  of  life  swept 
wide  of  its  land-locked  waters.  No  tide  cleansed  their  stagnant 
pools ;  the  malaria  which,  in  Newman’s  striking  phrase,  haunts 
the  foot  of  the  Rock  of  St.  Peter  spread  over  the  sullen  seas 
that  wash  it.  The  extension  of  the  Church  dwindled  ;  its  vitality 
was  depressed  ;  but  its  intension  increased,  the  acute  Romanising, 
the  professionalising  of  religion  was  effected.  This  process 
reached  its  height  at  the  Vatican  Council,  at  once  the  culminating 
point  and  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  theory  of  Christianity 
which  it  represented.  The  better  mind  of  the  Church  protested. 
‘  Ueberhaupt  wissen  wir  ja  dass  die  Vatikanentscheidung  die 
‘Geschichte,  Tatsachen,  nicht  andern  kann.  Der  tatsachliche 
‘  Mass  der  Unfehlbarkeit  ist  aus  der  tatsachlichen  Geschichte 


*  Quoted  in  Dollinger’s  ‘  Papaute,’  p.  380. 
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zu  entnehmen.’  *  In  vain.  For,  if  Rome  wa-s  wliat  the  received 
teaching  made  her,  the  infalhbility  dogma  followed.  To  oppose 
it  successfully  it  was  necessary  to  go  further  than  Hefele,  or  even 
DolUnger,  was  prepared  to  go. 

A  lull  followed  1870.  Leo  XIII.  was  a  politician,  and 
had  what  his  predecessor  had  not — the  sense  of  the  possible. 
He  raised  the  prestige  of  the  Papacy  as  no  Pope  since  the  great 
pontiffs  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  raised  it :  in  his  earlier  Encychcals 
he  spoke  to  the  democracy  in  words  that  recalled  the  best  days 
of  the  Church.  In  thought  he  represented  the  old  order ;  but 
here,  even,  his  poUtical  instinct  did  not  fail  him.  He  felt  that 
there  was  something  in  the  air  which  escaped  him,  yet  which 
had  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  in  dealing  with  which  reserve 
and  circumspection  were  required.  As  the  sailor  smells  the 
coming  storm,  he  discerned  the  new  forces ;  he  feared  them,  but 
he  was  too  astute  to  be  an  irreconcilable;  he  temporised  and 
trimmed.  In  his  last  years  his  grasp  of  the  reins  slackened ; 
perhaps  his  sight  grew  dim.  The  Americanist  controversy,  and 
the  condemnation  of  the  works  of  the  Wurzburg  theologian, 
Hermann  Schell,  were  stages  in  the  campaign  against  modernism 
which  was  inaugurated  by  the  EncycUcal  Providentissimus  Deus 
(1893),  and  has  been  continued  with  increasing  energy  from  then 
till  now.  The  alarm  of  the  traditionalists  was  not  surprising. 
In  all  the  Churches  ideas  are  a  ferment.  Hitherto  Rome  had 
been  more  successful  than  the  rest  in  excluding  them  ;  and  now 
this  success  turned  to  her  discomfiture  ;  the  bottles  were  older, 
the  wine  was  newer,  the  friction  greater  than  elsewhere. 

*  Dans  I’ancien  liberalisme  catholique,  enfantin  et  sentimental,  le 
liberalisme  politique  et  academique  des  Lacordaire,  des  Mont- 
alembert,  des  Dupanloup,  afiluerent  i  partir  de  1878  des  apports 
scientifiques  et  critiques  qui  allirent  jusqu’i  faire  de  ses  adeptes, 
toujours  census  catholiques,  de  veritables  protestants  liberaux  ou 
des  rationalistes  chretiens.’ 

says  a  critic.f  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  the  facts,  which  in 
the  last  resort  are  the  same  for  all,  have  become  matter  of  common 
as  distinct  from  expert  knowledge.  Party  names  are  ceasing  to  be 
significant ;  the  distinction  is  not  between  CathoUc  and  Protes¬ 
tant,  Christian  and  rationalist,  but  between  those  who  know 
and  those  who  do  not  know  the  facts,  and  those  who  can  and 


*  H.  Schell,  letter  to  Prof.  Nippold  in  ‘  Kolnische  Zeitung,’ 
August  19,  1907.  ‘  We  know  well  that  the  Vatican  definition  cannot 
change  historical  fact.  History  is  the  measure  of  Infallibility.’ 
f  Le  Sidcle,  July  23,  1907. 
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those  who  cannot  discern  their  religious  value.  It  is  the  obstinate 
refusal  to  recognise  this  that  has  made  Catholic  apologetic 
a  b)rword  for  ineptitude.  The  ignorance  of  the  Ecclesia 
Docens  must  be  experienced  to  be  believed.  The  Abbe  Houtin’s 
‘  Question  Biblique  au  XIX'"''  ’  and  ‘  au  XX""'  Siecle  ’  may  be 
consulted  by  the  curious :  *  nor  are  more  conspicuous  illus¬ 
trations  than  those  given  by  this  lively  writer  wanting.  ‘  I 
‘  patriarchi  ebrei  erano  famigliari  con  la  dottrina  dell’  Imma- 
‘colata,  e  trovavano  consolazione  nel  ponsiero  di  Maria  nelle 
‘ore  solenni  della  loro  vita.’  Thus  the  present  Pope  in  the 
Encyclical  of  October  27,  1904.  It  is  his  perfect  sincerity  that 
makes  the  situation  so  hopeless.  How  can  they  teach  who  put 
forward  such  teaching  seriously  ?  What  common  groimd  has  the 
modern  world  with  those  who  think  in  this  way  ?  The  authors  of 
the  Letter  a  Aperta — never  were  graver  words  addressed  to  a  Pope 
— sum  up  the  position  in  the  words  ‘  L’  autorita  non  confuta, 

‘  non  discute,  ma  condanna,  percha  non  comprende.’  There  are 
Catholic  scholars  as  keen  and  as  well  equipped  as  any  to  be 
found  among  Protestants ;  but  they  keep  silence.  Who  can 
blame  them  ?  They  are  not  free  to  call  truth  truth  or  falsehood 
falsehood  :  nay,  if  they  occupy  an  official  position,  the  refuge 
even  of  silence  is  forbidden  ;  they  may  shelter  themselves  under 
hint  and  innuendo  ;  they  must  seem  at  least  to  assert  the  false 
and  deny  the  true.  ‘  II  se  dessine  en  ce  moment  un  mouvement 
‘  de  recul  qui  ne  laisse  pas  que  de  m’effrayer,’  writes  one  learned 
ecclesiastic.  ‘  En  attendant,  il  en  est  qui  doivent  faire  le  mort.’ 
And  another,  a  bishop,  ‘  Si  je  traite  le  sujet  tel  que  je  le  con9ois, 

‘  je  provoquerai  im  reel  scandale.  Dites-vous  bien  que  les 
‘  eveques  sont  les  moins  libres  des  hommes  et  que,  s’ils  ont  la 
‘  malchance  d’avoir  des  idees  personnelles,  ils  doivent  penser 
‘  tout  bas,  et  avoir  une  sainte  horreur  pour  I’encre  d’im- 
‘  primerie.’  f  The  sword  of  Damocles  hangs  over  them :  a 
busybody’s  tongue,  the  denunciation  of  a  personal  enemy,  a 
cross-current  of  Vatican  politics — and  it  falls.  Only  a  man  of 
exceptional  calibre  will  work  under  such  conditions.  No  one 
can  serve  two  masters  :  he  need  not  expect,  he  certainly  will  not 
receive,  praise  of  men.  He  will  incur  the  reproach — the  bitterest 
that  can  be  addressed  to  a  religious  teacher — of  undermining 
the  faith  of  the  simple  ;  his  own  path  is  not  that  of  sensible 
devotion ;  the  wind  from  the  heights  blows  chill,  ‘  Mbchte 
‘  dariiber  auch  die  Frommigkeit  Schaden  leiden,  es  gab  und 
‘  gibt  noch  ein  starkeres  Interesse  als  das  der  Frommigkeit, 

*  Paris,  E.  Nourry,  1902-1906. 

I  Les  Conditions  du  Retour  au  Catholicisme,  p.  8. 
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*  namlich  das  der  Wahrheit.’ *  To  believe  this  is  faith,  to  dis¬ 
believe  it  scepticism ;  when  the  choice  presents  itself  it  is  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  Of  those  who  choose  rightly — ‘  Hos 
‘  coronat  in  occulto  Pater,  in  occulto  videns  ’  says  St.  Augustine  ; 
theirs  is  ‘  a  sure  hope  that  the  love  of  truth,  which  men  of 
‘  saintly  hfe  often  seem  to  slight,  is,  nevertheless,  accepted  before 
‘God.’ 

The  four  years  of  the  present  pontificate  have  been  a  period 
of  declension  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel 
in  history :  seldom,  if  ever,  has  so  much  been  lost  in  so  short 
a  time.  Pius  X.,  it  has  been  said,  lives  in  the  absolute  :  the 
world  of  the  Spaniards  who  advise  and  the  Venetians  who  sur¬ 
round  him  is  remote  from  that  of  real  life.  His  ‘  restaurare 
‘  omnia  in  Christo  ’  raised  the  hopes  of  those  to  whom  Christ 
meant  the  Divine  Figure  of  the  Gospels.  To  the  Pope  it  meant 
the  rule  of  the  hierarchy ;  and  those  about  him  pressed  the  prin¬ 
ciple  home  with  less  intelligence,  less  moderation,  less  kindliness 
than  he.  He  fell  from  the  first  into  the  hands  of  the  ‘  piccolo 
‘  mondo  cinquecentesco  ’  which  Leo  had  instinctively  distrusted 
and  kept  at  arm’s  length  ;  forgetting  that  what  had  been  possible, 
however  disastrous,  half  a  century  ago  was  now  impossible, 
he  reverted  to  the  evil  traditions  of  Pius  IX.  We  are  not  here 
concerned  with  politics,  but  the  temper  that  led  to  the  rupture 
with  France  was  exhibited  in  every  department  of  the  varied 
activity  of  the  Holy  See.  For  scholars  and  scholarship  a  reign 
of  terror  set  in.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  his  accession  five 
works  of  the  Abbe  Loisy  were  placed  on  the  Index  ;  three  other 
priests,  the  Abb6s  Houtin,  Denis,  and  Georgel  followed :  in  1906 
M.  Paul  Viollet’s  ‘  L’Infaillibilit6  du  Pape  et  le  Syllabus,’  two 
philosophical  works  of  P.  Laberthonni^re,  and  Fogazzaro’s  novel, 
‘  D  Santo,’  fell  under  the  ban.  The  Biblical  Commission,  instituted 
by  Leo  XIII.  to  stand  between  exegetics  and  the  dogmatic  Congre¬ 
gations,  was  pressed  into  service.  In  June  1906  a  decree  asserting 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  May  1907  a  decision 
maintaining  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and 
its  historical  character,  appeared.  Seminaries  and  colleges  were 
purged.  The  Capuchin  Hetzenhauer  replaced  Genocchi  at  the 
Apollinare ;  the  Jesuit  Delattre,  Gismondi  at  the  Gregorian  Univer¬ 
sity  f ;  Buonaiuti,  and,  more  recently,  Fracassini  were  driven  from 
their  chairs.  Expostulation,  however  respectful,  was  put  down 

*  ‘  Should  piety  suffer  thereby,  there  is  a  more  vital  interest  even 
than  that  of  piety — that  of  truth.’ 

f  For  an  account  of  their  teaching  c/.  Houtin’s  ‘  Question  Biblique 
au  XX"’«  SiMe,’  pp.  205-213. 
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with  a  high  hand.  In  France  the  laymen’s  petition  to  the 
bishops  was  denounced  as  an  impertinence,  the  prelates  them¬ 
selves  being  warned  against  offering  Rome  unasked  advice ;  in 
Germany  a  modest  proposal  for  the  reform  of  the  Index,  put 
forward  by  a  group  of  eminent  Catholics  who  elaborately  ^s- 
claimed  modernist  sympathies,  was  treated  as  a  conspiracy  ;  the 
supporters  of  the  Schell  memorial — bishops  were  among  them — 
were  stigmatised  by  the  Pope  in  person  as  either  ignorant,  or 
insubordinate  to  the  Holy  See. 

'  Open  resistance  is  seldom  encountered  by  the  Vatican.  Sub¬ 
mission,  not  assent,  is  what  is  asked  for  :  those  who  receive  and 
those  who  make  it  are  aware  that  it  is  insincere.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  an  honest  man  lending  himself  to  such  triffing : 
the  7  Bs  <f>pT)v  avwfioTos  of  the  dramatist  shocked  the  morality 
even  of  the  Athenian  stage.  A  new  and  better  spirit  is  mani¬ 
festing  itself.  Against  the  tergiversation  of  the  Stndi  Religiosi 
must  be  set  the  refusal  of  the  Rinnommento  to  stop '  pub¬ 
lication  :  in  many  parts  of  Italy  the  seminarists  and  the 
younger  clergy  are  openly  recalcitrant;  the  Murri  movement 
continues  on  independent  lines.  That  his  policy  had  been 
mistaken,  that  the  Church  was  reaping  what  she  had  sown, 
that  the  ominous  revival  of  anti-clericalism,  Italian  and  foreign, 
was  due  to  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  in  the  community — 
these  were  ideas  which,  short  of  a  surgical  operation,  it  was 
impossible  to  convey  to  the  Pope.  His  reply  was  the  General 
Decree  of  the  Holy  Roman  and  Universal  Inquisition,  Larnentabili 
sane,  known  as  the  Syllabus  of  Pius  X. 

In  this  solemn  and  definite  pronouncement  sixty-five  pro¬ 
positions  are  condemned.  Of  these,  1-8  refer  to  the  claims 
and  extent  of  ecclesiastical  authority ;  9-15  to  the  inspiration 
and  interpretation  of  Scripture  ;  16-18  to  the  Fourth  Gospel ; 
19  to  Protestant  exegesis  ;  20  and  21  to  the  notion  of  Revelation  ; 
22-25  to  that  of  dogma ;  26  to  Pragmatism ;  27-35  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  in  its  relation  (o)  to  Scripture,  and 
(6)  to  Conciliar  definitions ;  36  and  37  to  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ ;  38  to  the  Atonement ;  39-51  to  the  Sacraments,  in 
general  and  in  particular,  in  connexion  with  Scripture  and 
history ;  52-54  to  the  Church  as  a  visible  society ;  55  and  56  to 
the  Papacy ;  57-65  to  the  history  of  dogma  and  the  theory  of  the 
developement  of  religious  institutions  and  ideas.  So  far  at  least 
no  writer  has  been  condemned  by  name,  no  specific  theological 
note,  or  censure,  is  attached  to  the  propositions,  and  no  anathema 
is  pronounced  on  those  who  hold  them.  As  compared  with  that 
of  1864  the  new  Syllabus  is  theological  and  historical  rather  than 
political  and  speculative  in  character.  It  is  weightier  in  form. 
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coming  not  from  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  but  through  a 
Congregation  possessing  dogmatic  as  well  as  disciplinary  au¬ 
thority.  It  has  given  rise  to  less  comment  in  and  outside  the 
Church  :  Catholicism  attracts  less  general  notice  now  than  it 
did  forty  years  ago  ;  it  stands  further  from  the  actual,  from  life. 
In  1864,  Newman  tells  us  ‘  there  were  light-minded  men  who 
‘  were  laying  bets  with  each  other  whether  the  Syllabus  would 
‘  “  make  a  row  ”  in  Europe  or  not.’  *  In  li)07  the  papers  did  not 
trouble  themselves  to  print  the  document  in  extenso.  It  might 
be  premature  to  say  that  it  has  fallen  flat,  for  its  publication  is 
probably  only  the  first  act  of  the  drama ;  but  interest  will  attach 
rather  to  what  comes  of  it  than  to  itself.  With  regard  to  its 
authority,  few  will  claim  direct  infallibility  for  it ;  it  is  certain 
that  it  does  not  fall  under  the  Vatican  definition.  This,  however, 
while  it  adds  to,  does  not  exhaust  the  ways  of  teaching  infallibly : 
and  whether  it  is  indirectly  infallible,  as  covered  by  the 
general  majisterium  of  the  Church,  is  a  question  for  experts. 
In  any  case,  according  to  the  common  teaching  of  theologians 
it  demands  interior  assent. 

The  authors  particularly  aimed  at  were  the  Abbe  Loisy, 
of  whose  ideas  the  condemned  propositions  are  practically 
a  summary ;  M.  Edouard  Le  Roy,  whose  Dogtne  et  Critique. — 
now  on  the  Index — is  perhaps  the  fullest  philosophical  statement 
of  the  modernist  position ;  and  in  a  lesser  degree  Mgr.  Batiffol.  The 
allusions  in  proposition  45  to  his  teaching  and  in  25  to  that  of 
Newman  are  significant :  moderate  as  well  as  advanced  Liberalism 
is  proscribed.  It  is  useless  to  disguise  facts.  In  so  far  as  the 
Syllabus  is  enforced  and  accepted  the  Church  is  cut  adrift  from  the 
mind  of  mankind.  This  is  a  living  mind ;  the  Syllabus  is  a  voice 
speaking  in  a  dead  language  from  a  dead  world.  Judged  by 
internal  evidence  it  might  be  a  document  of  the  seventeenth 
century :  for  its  compilers  the  intervening  period,  with  its 
critical  and  historical  methods,  and  the  results  obtained  by 
them  in  every  department  of  knowledge,  is  a  blank.  Without 
entering  on  technical  ground,  the  thirty-ninth  of  the  condemned 
propositions  may  be  instanced.  ‘  Opiniones  de  origine  sacra- 
‘  mentorum,  quibus  Patres  Tridentini  imbuti  erant  quasque  in 
‘  eorum  canones  dogmaticos  procul  dubio  infiuxum  habuerunt, 
‘  longe  distant  ab  iis  qu®  nunc  penes  liistoricos  rei  Christian® 
‘  indagatores  merito  obtinent.’  ‘  I  interpret  recent  acts  of 
‘  authority  as  tying  the  hands  of  a  controversialist,’  wrote  Newman 
under  Pius  IX.  Pius  X.  has  tied  feet  as  well  ah  hands.  The 
whole  field  of  modernism — of  which,  as  of  Liberalism,  it  may  be 
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said  ‘  it  is  scarcely  a  party — it  is  the  educated  lay^world  ’  * — is 
covered  by  his  utterance,  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
Allocution  of  April  17,  1907,  and  the  recent  administrative  action 
of  the  Holy  See,  is  decisive  as  regards  those  who  occupy  it. 
As  far  as  the  Pope  can  enforce  it,  the  choice  offered  to  them  is 
between  submission  and  secession.  They  refuse,  and  they  will 
continue  to  refuse,  the  alternative.  The  Church,  they  believe, 
is  a  larger  thing  than  the  Papacy ;  few  will  submit,  fewer  secede. 
Were  it  otherwise,  is  anyone  out  of  Rome  foolish  enough  to 
think  that  the  movement  would  be  arrested  1  Not  for  a  moment. 
The  part  of  individuals  in  such  movements  is  instrumental  only  : 

‘  Quasi  cursores  vitai  lampada  tradunt.’ 

Others  will  take  the  place  of  those  who  fall  or  pass  away.  For 
the  present,  however,  the  fact — and  it  is  a  very  grave  fact — 
remains  that  the  only  men  in  the  Roman  Church  who,  intellec¬ 
tually  speaking,  count,  the  men  with  whom — for  institutions 
rest  in  the  last  resort  upon  ideas — the  future  of  this  Church, 
if  it  has  a  future,  lies,  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  a  teacher 
whom  they  profess,  no  doubt  sincerely,  to  believe  divinely 
appointed,  and  reject  the  ruling  of  an  authority  which  they 
profess,  no  doubt  sincerely,  to  believe  supreme.  We  shall  not 
argue  that  such  a  position  is  untenable.  The  subtlety  of  the 
human  mind  is  great ;  conformity  is  not  a  purely  individual 
question  ;  in  every  Church  considerations  of  another  order  than 
the  intellectual  affect  it.  Again,  a  legal  document  must  be 
legally  interpreted :  and  a  certain  want  of  preciseness,  intentional 
or  unintentional,  is  noticeable  in  the  wording  of  the  propositions 
condemned.  What  is  meant  is  obvious ;  but,  if  we  consider 
what  is  said,  there  are  few  that  express  the  mind  of  those  whom 
the  compilers  have  in  view  in  a  manner  to  which  exception  might 
not  be  taken,  or  from  whose  meshes  a  moderately  skilful  dialec¬ 
tician  might  not  escape.  But  there  is  a  point  at  which  explana¬ 
tions  cease  to  explain.  Special  pleading  in  matters  of  religion 
leaves  a  disagreeable  impression  :  it  lowers  the  moral  standard 
in  a  province  where  it  is  already  suspect,  and  in  which  it  is 
important  that  it  should  stand  high.  The  time  for  silence  is 
passed  :  ‘  II  est  des  silences  qui  sont  des  mensonges.’  That 
speech  is  dangerous  is  possible.  But  there  are  dangers  which 
self-respect  bids  us  face,  and  face  instinctively,  which  are 
incurred  by  those  who  avoid  them,  and  escaped  by  being  run. 

It  will  be  urged  by  those  whose  character  and  ability  com¬ 
mand  respect  that  the  Syllabus  marks  the  temporary  triumph 
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of  a  faction ;  and  that,  this  tyranny  overpast,  serener  skies  will 
return.  That  during  the  present  pontificate  the  faction  in 
question — a  faction  denounced  a  generation  ago  by  the  greatest 
Catholic  divine  of  modem  times  as  ‘  aggressive  and  insolent  ’ — 
has  run  riot  is  tme,  and  the  Church  has  suffered  correspondingly 
in  credit  and  fortune.  Such  advance  as  has  been  made  has  been 
made  in  spite,  and  even  in  defiance,  of  authority,  which  endeavours 
persistently  to  impose  the  limitations  of  the  least  virtuous, 
intelligent  and  progressive  members  of  the  community  upon  the 
community  as  a  whole.  That  under  Leo  XIII.  the  crisis,  which 
Pius  has  provoked  with  a  light  heart,  would  have  been  post¬ 
poned  is  probable  :  but  there  the  difference  between  the  two 
begins  and  ends.  The  policy  of  Rome  is  traditional ;  that  she 
will  change  it  is  a  dream  that  argues  a  certain  simplicity  in  the 
dreamer.  From  the  first  the  Papacy  has  stood  for  precedent, 
for  authority,  for  the  letter.  The  qualities  which  led  it  historically 
to  take  this  ground  have  been  accentuated  in  transmission,  and 
the  claim  to  infallibility  bars  the  way  to  retreat.  The  lane  has  no 
turning : 

‘  Hie  labor  file  domus,  et  inextricabilis  error.’ 

Again,  such  pronouncements  as  this,  we  are  told,  though 
dogmatic  in  form,  are  disciplinary  in  substance  ;  a  few  years  and 
they  will  be  practically,  though  not  avowedly,  withdrawn.  It 
is  difficult  not  to  look  at  this  as  an  apologetic  for  Catholicism 
from  without.  It  gives  a  correct  account  of  what  actually 
happens.  Little  is  heard  to-day  of  the  former  Syllabus  ;  before 
long,  it  is  probable,  little  will  be  heard  of  that  of  to-day.  What 
does  not  appear  is  how  it  fits  in  with  any  theory  of  a  teaching 
hierarchy ;  and  some  such  theory  is  the  differentia  of  Catholicism. 
The  obvious  inference  from  it  is  that  Catholicism  is  human,  and, 
as  such,  modifies  under  the  influence  of  time.  It  falls  into  line 
with  other  phenomena  found  in  history  :  its  uniqueness  and  un¬ 
changeableness  are  gone.  The  mystic  has  a  better  case  just  because 
he  cannot,  and  does  not  attempt  to,  state  it,  than  the  apologist. 
His  grasp  on  the  thing  signified  is  so  firm,  his  realisation  of  it  so 
vivid,  that  he  lets  the  sign  go  by.  The  former  means  everything 
to  him,  the  latter  nothing.  He  is  as  impatient  of  its  negation 
as  of  its  affirmation.  Each  is  a  tarrpng  on  the  threshold :  he  has 
entered,  and  would  have  others  enter,  into  the  shrine.  Few, 
perhaps,  can  live  in  so  rarefied  an  air.  Mysticism  carried  to 
this  height  is  temperamental — for  most  of  us  the  sign  and  the 
thing  signified  are  separable  rather  than  separate — and  be¬ 
longs  in  this  connexion  to  a  past  age.  To  the  Middle  Ages 
the  problem  of  conformity  did  not  present  itself.  The  Church 
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and  civilisation  were  co-extensive  ;  men  did  not  go  outside  either, 
for  there  was  nothing  outside  either  to  which  to  go.  With  the 
modem  world  this  visible  unity  disappeared.  The  Empire 
broke  up  into  the  European  States-system  ;  the  Church  into  the 
Churches.  The  One,  if  found,  was  found  in  the  many  ;  for  the 
many  had  taken  the  place  of  the  One. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  in  official  quarters  that  because 
Catholics  do  not  become  Protestants  they  remain  Catholics. 
There  could  not  be  a  greater  delusion ;  the  loss  of  faith  among 
professing  Catholics  is  the  great  and  increasing  peril  of  the 
Church.  It  is  confined  to  no  race  or  country ;  those  only  can 
be  blind  to  it  who  wish  to  be  deceived.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
on  this  point  brought  together  by  Dr.  Marcel  Rifaux  deserves 
careful  study.  ‘  La  diminution  du  sentiment  religieux  est  un 
‘  fait  qui  frappe  les  observateurs  les  plus  superficiels.  Non 
‘  seulement  ceux  qui  vivent  reellement  leur  vie  religieuse 
‘  sont  I’infime  minorite,  mais  encore  le  nombre  de  ceux  qui 
‘  conservent  les  habitudes  religieuses  traditionnelles  decroit  chaque 
‘  iom.’  In  Italy,  say  the  authors  of  the  Lettera  Aperta,  a 
minority  only  believes — ‘  e  questa  minor  anza  anch’  essa  offre 
‘  i  sintomi  della  decadenza  e  dell’  agonia  ’ ;  nearer  home,  ‘  I 
‘  have  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  the  extravagances  of  Babylon ; 
‘  they  may  put  out  the  moon  and  the  stars,  if  they  like,  without 
‘  its  disturbing  me  ’  was  the  comment  of  a  well-known  layman 
on  the  Syllabus.  From  every  quarter  the  same  impatience  of 
the  unreality  of  the  system  expresses  itself ;  having  the  name 
of  being  alive,  it  is  dead.  Seldom  does  Protestantism  suggest 
itself  as  an  alternative.  It  could  be  wished  that  it  did  so; 
in  Protestantism  the  religious  sense  might  survive.  As  things 
stand  it  is  starved.  Some  plunge  into  scepticism  ;  more  remain 
nominal  adherents  of  a  system  which  their  judgement  and 
conscience  condemn.  Under  such  conditions  spiritual  life 
dies.  Secession  is,  indeed,  a  desperate  expedient ;  men  thrive 
best  in  the  nationality,  religious  or  secular,  in  which  they 
were  born.  Religion,  in  particular,  stands  on  a  higher  level 
than  that  of  sect.  ‘  Das  Evangelium  kann  sich  mit  allem 
‘  verbinden  was  nicht  Siinde  ist,  selbst  mit  der  Weisheit  der 
‘  Griechen ;  warum  nicht  mit  dem  monarchischen  Bischof,  mit 
‘dem  Rechtsbuch  der  Romer,  ja  mit  dem  Papste,  tvenn  diese 
‘  eich  nicht  in  das  Evangelium  setzenf  *  But  the  condition 

*  Harnack,  ‘  Dogmengeschichte,’  i.  305.  ‘  The  Gospel  can  enter 
into  combination  with  everything  except  sin — even  with  Greek 
philosophy.  Why  not  with  the  monarchical  episcopate,  with 
Koman  Canon  Law,  with  the  Pope  himself  ?  as  long  as  these  things 
are  not  made  part  of  the  Gospel.' 
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is  essential.  If  it  is  fulfilled  in  Catholicism,  the  world  will  be 
the  richer.  If  not,  we  are  driven  back  on  an  initial  error ;  the 
premisses  must  be  revised. 

In  the  press  of  practical  interests  we  are  apt  to  overlook 
the  springs  I  y  which  these  interests  are  controlled.  These  are 
ideal ;  thought  is  at  once  the  prius  and  the  post,  the  form  and  the 
final  cause,  of  things.  Hence  its  inevitableness.  It  advances 
no  quicker  because  we  would  accelerate,  no  slower  because  we 
would  retard  it ;  it  is  moved  not  from  without,  but  from  within. 
The  politician  is  slow  to  recognise  this.  He  has  an  eye,  if 
he  is  sagacious,  to  the  future  ;  but  he  has  to  do  with  the 
present,  with  political  rather  than  moral  and  intellectual  forces. 
And  the  Papacy  is,  and  will  be  for  long,  a  power  in  politics. 
It  can  command  vote.s,  it  can  effect  combinations,  it  strikes 
the  imagination  and  bulks  large  before  the  world.  But  it  is  a 
declining  power.  The  stars  in  their  courses  fight  against  it ;  the 
forces  which  even  now  are  making  history  are  on  the  other  side. 
Silently,  ceaselessly  they  work.  Like  a  majestic  iceberg 
detached  from  some  Arctic  continent,  it  moves  from  the  Polar 
ocean,  a  fragment  of  a  dead  world.  Ghostlike,  a  peril  to  mariners, 
it  towers  over  the  waves  that  wash  its  base ;  its  peaks  glitter  in 
the  sunlight,  its  cliffs  reflect  the  blue  of  sea  and  sky.  And  all  the 
while  the  process  of  undermining  is  going  on ;  the  frozen  mass 
encounters  kindlier  currents,  the  temperature  rises  ;  a  little 
sooner,  a  little  later  it  may  be — there  can  be  but  one  end.  In 
setting  herself  to  crush  the  modern  spirit  the  Church  attempts 
the  impossible.  And  this  impossibiUty  is  moral  as  well  as 
material ;  what  is  vindicates  its  right  to  be.  The  conscience 
of  the  community  as  a  whole  is  to  be  trusted  as  against  that  of  a 
section  of  the  community ;  we  cannot  hesitate  if  we  are  called  to 
choose  between  the  two. 

Opposition  will  be  dissolved,  or  broken ;  those  who  oppose 
will  either  be  caught  up  into  the  life  process,  or  disappear.  The 
strength  of  the  Papacy  is  passive  only  :  it  ‘  letteth  and  will  let 
for  a  while.  But  a  force  of  mere  resistance  is  a  force  on  the 
way  to  extinction  ;  the  future  is  with  those  who  affirm,  not  with 
those  who  deny.  The  Catholic  Church  has  played  so  great  a 
part  in  human  history  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  her  dis¬ 
appearance.  It  is  even  more  difficult  to  conceive  either  her 
continuance  as  she  is,  or  her  transformation.  He  would  be  a 
bold  prophet  who  would  venture  to  forecast  her  future.  ‘  Oft 
‘  doomed  to  death,’  she  has  seemed,  and  still  seems,  to  many 
‘  fated  not  to  die.’  We  shall  perhaps  judge  her  most  truly, 
it  has  been  said,  if  we  regard  her  as  a  part  of  the  organisation 
of  the  human  race,  and  in  relation  to  this  organisation  as  a 
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whole.*  Tt  is  as  impossible  to  predict  the  future  of  religious 
as  of  civil  society.  Each,  we  may  believe,  will  retain  all  that 
was  worth  retaining  in  the  old  synthesis ;  each  will  take  on 
new  forms  and  develope  new  vitality ;  each  is  immortal,  because 
in  each  one  Spirit  advances  to  an  ever  fuller  and  more  conscious 
life. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  the  Encyclical  Pascendi  Dominici 
Gretjis  has  appeared.  Is  it  an  infallible  utterance  ?  it  will  be 
asked  ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Syllabus,  it  is  not  easy  to  answer 
the  question.  The  form  of  an  Encyclical  does  not  exclude 
infallibility.  On  the  other  hand  it  certainly  does  not  involve 
it :  and,  with  the  weapon  provided  by  the  Vatican  Council  in 
his  hands,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  Pope  did  not  make 
misunderstanding  impossible.  The  object  of  the  definition 
of  1870  was  to  provide  a  short  and  easy  method  of  dealing  with 
erroneous  doctrine.  It  was  a  summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  sub¬ 
stituting  the  official  decision  of  the  Pontiff  for  the  cumbersome 
and  protracted  procedure  of  a  General  Council.  If  Modernism 
is  what  Pius  X.  believes  it  to  be,  no  more  urgent  occasion  for 
the  exercise  of  infallibility  could  be  imagined.  It  is  possible 
that  he  has  exercised  it,  but  it  is  not  certain.  Why  did  he  not 
speak  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  the  doubt  ? 

This  important  consideration  apart,  no  one  can  complain 
that  his  language  is  not  explicit ;  the  ambiguities  of  the  Syllabus 
have  disappeared.  Modernism  is  no  longer  a  tendency,  however 
deplorable,  but  a  heresy,  or  rather  ‘  the  accumulation  of  all 
‘  the  heresies  ;  ’  its  advocates  are  ‘  the  enemies,  it  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  the  deadliest  enemies,  of  the  Church.’  The  Encyclical 
is  divided  into  three  sections  of  unequal  length.  The  first, 
and  longest,  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  Modernist  position  ; 
the  second  as.signs  the  causes  of  the  movement ;  the  third 
enumerates  the  remedial  measures  which  it  is  proposed  to 
employ.  The  analysis  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  skilled  hand. 
The  impression  left  by  it  is  that  of  a  speech  for  the  prosecution. 
The  points  are  telling  and  clearly  put ;  but  the  iVm  Prim  temper 
is  manifest ;  we  have  the  animus  of  the  advocate,  not  the  ffis- 
crimination  of  the  judge.  The  invective — at  bilem  commoverU — 
borders  on  the  undignified ;  the  reasoning  recalls  Johnson’s 
famous  refutation  of  Berkeley ;  it  is  smart,  effective — and 
beside  the  point.  The  method  is  ingenious.  It  consists  in 
giving  a  systematic  form  to  a  position  which  is  essentially 
unsystematic,  thus  transforming  what  is  in  fact  a  standpoint 

♦  The  Nation,  July  27,  1907. 
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into  a  creed.  The  result  is  a  presentation  which  stands  to  the 
original  as  a  dead  to  a  living  body ;  the  soul  is  gone.  To  show 
the  fallacy  of  this  method  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  beyond  the 
Encyclical  itself.  Were  this  subjected  to  syllogistic  treatment, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  its  compilers  to  escape  the  charge  of 
heresy.  Do  dogmatic  formulas  contain  truth  absolute — la 
veritv  absolue,  the  French  official  translation  has  it  ?  Are  they 
‘  adequate  ’  signs  of  that  which  they  represent  ?  No  theologian, 
scholastic  or  otherwise,  ever  said  or  thought  it.  It  is  worse  than 
a  heresy  ;  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

‘  Vis  consili  expers  mole  ruit  sua.’  The  feeling  inspired  by 
the  document  as  a  whole  is  one  of  sheer  amazement :  the  Pope 
has  rxm  his  head  against  a  stone  wall.  The  positions  he  denounces 
so  hotly  are  not  matter  of  opinion  but,  with  few  exceptions, 
of  fact.  It  is  not  that  the  world.  Catholic  or  non-Catholic,  will 
not  accept  his  teaching,  but  that  this  teaching  contains  a  note 
of  self-contradiction,  and  so  destroys  itself  ;  it  is  not  that  men 
will  not  do  what  he  commands  them,  but  that  what  he  commands 
cannot  be  done.  It  is  as  impossible  to  return  to  the  scholastic 
philosophy  and  theology  as  to  the  amalgam  of  tradition,  fancy, 
and  folklore  known  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  science.  What  Pius  X. 
denounces  as  agnosticism  is  not  the  attitude  towards  religious 
belief  commonly  so  called,  but  the  recognition  of  the  ascertained 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  human  mind  :  the  philosophy  of 
immanence  is  given  in  the  analysis  of  knowledge  as  a  vital 
act ;  the  subjective  and  symbolical  interpretation  of  formulas 
follows,  independently  of  their  subject-matter,  from  the  nature 
of  language  and  thought.  How  are  we  to  get  away  from  this  ? 
Short  of  living  in  another  age  or  on  another  planet,  we  cannot 
do  so ;  things  are  what  they  are.  That  our  increasing  know¬ 
ledge  of  them  constitutes  a  danger  to  the  Roman  Church  is 
possible.  This  Church  has  introduced  so  much  foreign  matter 
into  the  Gospel  that  the  separation  of  the  two  may  be  fatal,  not 
to  the  Gospel,  but  to  her  traditional  presentation  of  it :  time 
will  show.  That  knowledge  of  any  sort  or  kind  constitutes 
a  danger  to  religion,  to  Christianity  as  such,  is,  we  believe,  the 
very  reverse  of  the  truth.  It  is  in  the  twilight,  not  at  sunrise, 
that  phantoms  and  shapes  of  evil  appear. 

‘  Tota  per  apriorismum  res  agitur  ’  is  the  sum  of  the  indict¬ 
ment  against  Modernism ;  the  philosopher  pulls  the  strings 
to  which  the  historian  and  the  critic  dance.  Not  so  are  the 
sciences  co-ordinated ;  to  suppose  it  is  to  transfer  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  medieval  society  to  the  world  of  thought.  That  the 
several  sciences  should,  in  the  last  resort,  form  a  whole  is  what 
we  expect  and  what  is  indicated  by  the  results  attained  in  their 
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respective  provinces  ;  but  the  attempt  to  bring  about  a  premature 
and  artificial  unity  between  them  defeats  its  end.  It  is  the 
Pope  not  the  Modernists  who  make  it.  In  erecting  the  theology 
of  the  schools  into  a  Court  of  Final  Appeal  to  whose  decisions 
the  various  sciences  must  conform  he  attempts  the  impossible. 
Knowledge  and  authority  are  disparates  ;  ideas  must  be  met  not 
by  authority,  but  by  ideas.  The  fallacy  that  vitiates  the  position 
is  the  Dualism  from  which  it  starts.  The  distinctions  so  dear 
to  the  old  philosophy — natural  and  supernatural,  interior  and 
exterior,  objective  and  subjective,  &c.,  are  relative,  and  break 
down  when  pressed,  because  in  the  last  resort  the  world  is  one. 
They  are  valid  on  the  surface  of  life  ;  and,  as  nine  tenths  of  life 
is  lived  on  the  surface,  they  form  the  small  change  of  human 
intercourse  ;  but,  go  below  the  surface,  and  they  are  mischievous 
and  misleading.  The  Pope  speaks  of  a  ‘  God  into  whose  hands 
‘  we  shall  one  day  fall.’  Are  we  not  now  in  them  ?  He  contrasts 
real  with  ideal  history.  Is  the  latter  less  real  than  the  former  ? 
That  history  and  science  see  the  human  only  in  Christ  is  made 
a  reproach  to  those  who  accept  their  conclusions ;  and  the  cruel 
and  baseless  calumny  ‘  Divini  Reparatoris  personam,  ausu 
‘  sacrilego,  ad  purum  putumque  hominem  extenuant  ’  is  not 
spared.  Is  the  human  the  negation  of  the  Divine  ?  If  so, 
Christianity  is  a  fable.  Does  science  exclude  faith  ?  If  so, 
religion  is  a  dream. 

Throughout  a  hard  sectarian  literalism  is  substituted  for 
spiritual  religion.  Experience,  we  are  told,  is  an  insufficient 
basis  for  faith.  Not  so,  if  this  experience  is  universal  and 
part  of  our  nature.  To  recognise  truth  in  all  religions  is  in- 
differentism.  Not  so.  All  are  true  in  so  far  as  they  are  religions ; 
all  are  false  in  so  far  as  they  fall  short  of  being  so  :  ‘  neither  in 
‘this  mountain  nor  in  Jerusalem,  but — in  spirit  and  in  truth.’ 
This  is  the  rock  on  which  the  religions  of  authority,  take  what 
shape  they  will,  make  shipwreck.  In  the  forty-eight  pages  of  the 
Encyclical  argument  and  invective,  menace  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  are  found  in  abundance ;  no  art  of  the  polemic,  no  resource 
of  the  dialectician  but  is  called  into  play.  But  from  first  to 
last  not  one  word  of  piety.  The  love  of  souls,  the  charity  of 
Christ,  the  Spirit  of  God — they  are  not  there.  The  language 
used  is  of  exceptional  bitterness.  The  worst  motives — perverse¬ 
ness,  pride,  and  the  like — are  assigned  to  the  Modernist  leaders  : 
they  are  ignorant ;  they  aim  at  the  destruction  of  religion ; 
they  are  enemies  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
reply  to  such  charges.  But  they  provoke  the  question.  What  of 
the  Roman  Curia  ?  of  the  men  whom  the  Popejpromotes,  and 
by  whom  he  is  prompted  ?  The  authors  of  ‘  QueUo  che  vogliamo  ’ 
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answer.  'I'o  find  a  parallel  to  the  exercise  of  patronage  by  the 
Vatican  to-day  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  worst  days 
of  the  Papacy. 

‘La  recente  elevazione  alia  porpora  di  un  exnnncio  che  tra  le 
ansie  ed  i  dolori  di  una  nazione  turbata  da  lotte  religiose  concedeva 
a  caro  prezzo  benedizioni  nuziali — e  Voi  lo  sapevate  e  ne  eravate 
addolorato — ;  il  caso  Montagnini  del  quale  sono  piil  le  gesta  che 
non  si  son  fatte  conoscere  che  quelle  che  si  sanno ;  la  promozione 
ricevuta  da  un  nunzio  del  quale  era  nota  a  tutti  la  nauseante 
avarizia — tutta  la  cronaca  del  Vostro  pontificato  concernente 
r  elezione  di  Cardinali,  Vescovi,  Legati,  Nunzi,  Visitatori  Apostolici 
nelle  diocesi,  h  troppo  eloquente.’ 

Those  who  know  Rome  know  how  far  these  words,  strong  as 
they  are,  fall  short  of  the  truth. 

The  endeavour  to  arrest  the  living  idea  defeats  itself;  arrest 
it,  and  it  is  neither  living  nor  idea.  And  to  demand  assent  to 
it  in  this  stereotyped  and  arrested  form  is  to  do  violence  to  the 
nature  of  things. 

Mortua  quinetiam  iimgebat  corpora  vivis  ; 

it  is  the  union  of  dead  formula  with  living  mind.  This 
tyranny  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Papacy,  It  is  found  wherever 
authority,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  claims  the  right  to  do  men’s 
thinking  for  them ;  thought,  if  it  is  to  be  thought,  must  be  our 
own.  But  the  Papacy  is  its  last  stronghold ;  and  the  assertion 
of  a  divine  sanction  emphasises  the  claim.  This  claim  is  limited 
by  itself  only ;  the  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal  is  a  hollow  phrase.  The  Encyclical  scouts  the  notion 
that  the  Catholic,  as  a  citizen,  is  free  to  act  on  his  own  judge¬ 
ment,  or  that  the  Church  is  going  beyond  her  powers  in  laying 
down  a  political  programme  which  he  is  bound  in  conscience 
to  follow.  And,  from  its  standpoint,  with  perfect  propriety ; 
the  personality  of  the  Catholic  and  the  citizen  is  one.  The 
conclusion  is  contained  in  the  premisses  ;  it  is  not  this  but  these 
that  must  be  revised.  ‘  En  hie  doctrinam  illam  exitiosissimam 
‘  efferre  caput  iam  cemimus,  quae  laicos  homines  in  Ecclesiam 
‘  subinfert  ut  progressionis  elements.  ’  Here  is  Ultramontanism 
in  a  nutshell.  God  is  incarnate  not  in  Christ  but  in  the  hierarchy ; 
the  Spirit  is  manifested  not  in  mankind,  not  even  in  the  Church 
or  in  the  Christian,  but  in  the  priest. 

The  practical  provisions  take  us  back  to  the  times  of  Philip  II. 
and  Pius  V.  The  bishop^are  directed  to  crush  these  proud 
spirits,  setting  them  to  obscure  and  unremunerative  work. 
The  teaching  staff  of  colleges  and  schools  is  to  be  purged ; 
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their  inmates  are  to  be  sifted.  The  Thomist  philosophy  is  to  be 
the  basis  and  norm  of  the  education  given  in  these  establish¬ 
ments  ;  the  doctorate  is  to  be  conferred  only  on  those  who  have 
specialised  in  it ;  if  anyone  shall  have  been  admitted  to  the 
degree  without  such  special  studies,  his  admission  is  null.  The 
Ordinary  is  empowered  and  enjoined  to  exercise  the  strictest 
supervision  over  the  press.  The  publication,  or,  in  case  they 
have  been  published,  the  reading  and  circulation  of  writings 
that  savour  ever  so  slightly  of  Modernism  is  prohibited.  The 
fact  of  an  Imprimatur  having  been  given  by  one  bishop  is  to 
be  no  hindrance  to  the  condemnation  of  the  work  so  privileged 
by  another ;  in  every  diocese,  besides  a  Council  of  Vigilance 
combining  for  local  use  the  fimctions  of  the  Inquisition  and  the 
Index,  a  College  of  Censors  is  to  be  established,  without  whose 
permission  no  book  falling  under  articles  41  and  42  of  the 
Constitution  Officiorum  ac  Munerum  is  to  be  printed ;  no  book¬ 
seller  is  to  place  prohibited  publications  on  sale ;  a  responsible 
censor  is  to  be  attached  to  every  Catholic  newspaper  and  review. 
Clerical  congresses  are  forbidden,  except  in  the  rare  cases  where 
there  is  no  risk  of  modernist,  presbjrterian,  or  lay  sentiment 
finding  expression.  The  conjunction  of  the  three  tendencies 
is  significant ;  the  distrust  of  the  clergy  is  undisguised.  The 
Janissaries  are  in  revolt,  and  the  Pashas  tremble  ;  Pius  X. 
governs  in  a  state  of  siege.  Finally,  a  year  from  now,  and 
subsequently  every  three  years,  the  bishops  are  to  transmit  to  the 
Holy  See  a  detailed  account,  confirmed  by  oath,  of  the  execution 
of  these  injunctions — ‘  itemque  de  doctrinis  quae  in  clero  vigent, 
‘  praesertim  autem  In  Seminariis  caeterisque  Catholicis  institutis, 
‘  iis  non  exceptis  quae  Ordinarii  auctoritate  non  subsunt.’ 

Such  regulations  overshoot  the  possible  :  even  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  they  cannot  be  enforced.  Human  nature  is  human 
nature.  Within  certain  limits,  it  can  be  modified ;  but,  when 
these  are  passed,  it  asserts  itself ;  its  flexibility  ends.  The 
public  utterances  of  Catholics  are  no  index  to  their  real  senti¬ 
ments.  BoDs  iirl  y\(OTTr)  /jjyas  ^e^rjxev :  official  responsibility, 
fear  of  scandal,  the  hereditary  instinct  of  obedience  are  strong. 
Few  will  welcome  the  Encyclical ;  though  it  is  probable  that 
by  all  but  a  few  it  will  be  received  with  exterior  submission ; 
the  average  Catholic  takes  theology  for  granted,  and  is  frankly 
not  the  least  interested  in  the  subject ;  he  ‘  cares  for  none  of 
‘  those  things.’  But  this  attitude  may  be  misinterpreted.  ‘  Grout 
‘  is  painful,  but  not  dangerous  till  it  reaches  the  stomach,* 
said  a  shrewd  observer,  speaking  of  the  Modernist  controversy. 
What  he  meant  was  that  these  ideas  have  not  reached  the  classes 
on  which  the  Church  depends  for  material  support.  Directly,  no. 
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But  indirectly  these  classes  are  influenced  by  atmosphere; 
and  ideas  modify  the  atmosphere  in  which  those  least  accessible 
to  ideas  live.  Some  are  affected  sooner,  some  later  by  its  vitia¬ 
tion  ;  but  in  the  long  run  it  re-acts  on  all ;  and  where,  as  in  the 
present  case,  the  process  is  in  inverse  ratio,  where  life  demands 
an  advancing,  and  the  conditions  impose  a  decreasing,  tem¬ 
perature,  the  end  is  in  sight.  The  importance  of  the  Encyclical— 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  has  a  more  important  pronoimcement  been 
made  by  Rome — ^lies  not  so  much  in  its  direct  as  in  its  indirect 
consequences.  The  former  may  be  slight ;  a  few  protests,  a 
few  secessions,  a  few  distinguished  men  excommunicated.  The 
latter  will  be  great  and  far-reaching;  sullen  smouldering  in¬ 
difference  and  unbelief ;  free  access  to  evil  influences  moral 
and  intellectual ;  Catholicism — and  to  how  many  Catholicism 
and  religion  are  identical ! — less  and  less  a  factor  in  life.  For — 
there  can  be  no  disguising  it — this  last  act  of  the  Papacy  cuts 
off  the  Roman  Church,  as  represented  by  its  authorised  exponents, 
from  that  truth  of  things  upon  which  life  rests.  History  will 
hold  one  man  responsible.  Till  yesterday  the  Church  might 
have  come  to  terms  with  fact ;  the  door,  if  closing,  was  not 
closed.  Now,  short  of  a  miracle,  it  is  too  late.  Pius  X.  has 
shut  it,  and  turned  the  key  in  the  lock.  If,  and  in  so  far  as, 
Catholicism  means  the  arrest  of  life,  it  contains  in  itself  an 
interior  contradiction.  For  life  is  one ;  and  in  a  world,  hke 
ours,  in  process  there  can  be  no  fixed  points,  few  or  many ;  the 
stream  bears  all  things  on  its  flow.  Unity  is,  indeed,  a  note  of 
the  Church  ;  but  this  unity  is  one  of  idea,  of  direction,  of  move¬ 
ment.  ‘  Das  Christentum  ist  das  Allerveranderlichste :  das 
■  ist  sein  besonderes  Ruhm.’ 

*  ‘  Christianity — this  is  its  distinctive  prerogative — is  of  all  things 
the  most  open  to  change.’ 
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Art.  VII.— an  INTERPRETER  OF  JAPAN. 

1.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lafcadio  Hearn.  By  Elizabeth  Bis- 

LAND.  2  vols.  London  :  A.  Constable  &  Co.,  1907. 

2.  Kokoro.  By  Lafcadio  Hearn.  Boston :  Houghton,  Miffin 

&  Co. 

‘  Gleanings  in  Buddha-Fields  ’ ;  ‘  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar 
Japan  ’ ;  ‘  Kotto  ’ ;  ‘  Out  of  the  East  ’ ;  &c.,  &c.,  by  the  same 
author. 

^HOUGH  Alexander  pushed  his  victorious  legions  to  the  Indus 
twenty-two  centuries  ago,  it  is  but  a  few  hundred  years 
since  Europe  was  delivered  from  the  threat  of  the  East ;  and 
one  is  apt  to  forget  how  modern  a  matter  is  the  white  man’s 
ascendancy  in  the  disposition  of  the  world,  an  ascendancy 
which  owes  aUke  its  inception  and  its  achievement  rather  to  the 
developement  of  his  inventive  genius  than  to  whatever  inherent 
quaUties  of  the  spirit  he  can  be  proved  to  possess. 

The  threat  to  our  civihsation,  which  has  been  called  of  late 
years  the  Yellow  Peril,  is  but  the  revival  of  a  menace  which 
was  to  our  forefathers  a  far  more  imminent  and  plausible 
affair,  even  to  their  limited  understanding,  and  its  recognition 
as  such  should  do  something  to  correct  an  incredulous  attitude 
towards  events  which  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  repetition 
of  history.  The  white  man  would  do  well  to  recognise  that  he 
has  owed  the  ability  to  dictate  terms  to  the  men  of  other  colours 
far  less  to  the  mental  superiority  on  which  he  prides  himself 
than  to  that  restless  spirit  of  dispute  and  inquiry  which  has 
led  him  from  one  discovery  to  another,  and  left  ever  deadlier 
engines  of  destruction  as  the  fruit  of  them  upon  his  hands. 
So  long  as  he  had  to  rely  solely  on  his  valour  and  his  strong  right 
arm  he  was  unable  to  make  conspicuous  headway  against  the 
hosts  of  Asia,  and  he  would  probably  have  been  unable  to  secure 
his  footing  on  either  the  Eastern  or  Western  continent  had  not 
the  invention  of  gunpowder  so  nearly  coincided  with  their 
discovery. 

It  may  seem  humiliating  to  connect  the  most  applauded  of  our 
conquests  with  so  treacherous  an  ally,  but  none  of  them  furnishes 
any  assistance  to  the  belief  that  we  could  have  dispensed  with 
it,  or  that  without  the  advantage  which  it  supphed  we  could 
either  have  acquired  or  maintained  the  superiority  which  has 
led  us  to  regard  the  races  of  every  other  sldn  as  our  natural 
dependents.  Although  the  means  by  which  that  predominance 
had  been  achieved  have  been  for  years  obtainable  by  any  pur- 
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chaser,  so  strong  was  the  moral  position  of  the  European  peoples 
that  not  till  the  last  decade  did  there  seem  any  likelihood  of  its 
being  assailed.  However,  in  the  opening  years  of  this  century 
the  glove  which  the  white  man  flung  down  four  hundred  years 
ago,  challenging  any  to  dispute  his  right,  as  the  heir  of  the  ages, 
to  distribute  among  his  descendants  the  uncharted  world, 
has  been  taken  up  at  the  very  moment  when  it  seemed  as  if 
the  last  spaces  of  unconquered  land  were  about  to  be  devoured 
by  his  avidity;  and  a  new  epoch  has  opened  in  which  it 
appears  as  if  the  coloured  peoples,  having  learnt  the  secret 
of  the  white  man’s  power,  were  about  once  more  to  be  arrayed 
against  him  in  trade  and  in  war. 

Whether  or  not  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  is  to  prove  the  white 
man’s  notice  to  quit  in  Asia,  an  injunction  has  at  least  been 
served  to  embarrass  his  dreams  of  ito  partition  and  set  a  stay 
to  his  advance.  The  changed  complexion  to  his  speculations 
of  conquest  which  a  decade  has  produced,  with  the  aid  of  a 
people  very  poor  and,  less  than  a  generation  ago,  pohtically 
of  a  complete  insigniflcance,  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  set-back 
which  has  occurred  to  his  ambition.  Even  granting  uniqueness 
to  the  Japanese,  this  usurpation,  as  it  were,  of  a  determining 
position  in  the  world’s  councils  by  an  Asiatic  people  whose 
faith  and  polity  and  occupation  seemed  to  preclude  develope- 
ment,  is  a  warning  that  the  historic  expectation  must  be  con¬ 
siderably  quickened  to  keep  pace  with  the  changes  in  economic 
conditions,  and  that  the  pressure  of  population  against  boun¬ 
daries  even  more  inexorably  defined  is  about  to  produce,  not 
indeed  a  new  determining  factor,  but  the  increased  insistence 
of  an  old  one  in  the  comity  of  nations. 

The  universal  developement  of  resources,  more  intimate 
and  interdependent  commercial  relations,  the  enlargement  of 
the  area  and  the  closer  sequence  of  competition,  possibly  also 
the  increasing  irregularity  in  the  distribution  of  capital,  have 
diminished  for  every  nation  that  margin  of  recovery  from 
adverse  fortune  on  which  it  has  been  able  hitherto  to  reckon. 
That  wall  in  front  of  which  no  one  wishes  to  fight,  whatever 
the  stimulus  to  his  valour,  may  become,  at  short  notice,  under 
modern  conditions,  a  menace  even  to  the  most  prosperous  and 
secure  of  people  ;  and  we  can  no  longer  watch  with  indifferent 
eyes  the  rise  of  new  powers,  however  remote  in  distance  or 
seemingly  diverse  in  aim  ;  since  distance  as  a  protective  influence 
has  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  similarity  of  our  impending  neces¬ 
sities  will  before  long  obliterate  the  less  contiguous  distinctions. 
•^'Thus  the  emergence  of  Japan  from  the  artistic  seclusion  of 
centuries  to  join  the  eager  company  of  empire-makers  would 
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of  itself  have  been  an  event  of  interest,  were  not  our  future 
particularly  involved  by  the  proximity  to  her  adventurous 
arrival  of  the  more  considerable  part  of  our  possessions. 

We  are  bound  to  Japan  by  the  most  serious  obligations  that 
diplomacy  can  contrive ;  we  are  still  moved,  though  not  to  the 
compliment  of  imitation,  by  her  example  of  national  obedience, 
valour,  and  self-sacrifice ;  and  we  have  been  surfeited  with 
appreciations  of  the  beauty,  the  order,  the  tranquil  piety  of 
what  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  her  corporate  existence ;  but  the 
glamour  of  a  sentimentally  unprofitable  admiration  must  not 
beguile  us  from  the  attempt  to  understand  not  alone  the  virtues 
of  our  present  ally,  though  even  that  may  be  extremely  diflBcult, 
but  the  extent  to  which  she  is  capable  of  resisting  or  of  assisting, 
morally  and  politically,  the  pressure  of  circumstance  upon  the 
shaping  of  her  future — how  far  that  is,  we  may  expect  her  to 
prefer  the  somewhat  vague  considerations  of  conduct  which 
Western  civilisation  has  evolved  to  the  old  unabashed  eloquence 
of  self -advantage. 

The  interest  to  us  of  such  questions  is  intensified  by  others 
which  might  seem  to  bear  but  a  remote  relation.  The  fluctuating 
standards  which  have  determined  the  strength  of  our  navy 
have  been  uncomplicated  within  the  last  century  by  the  distance 
of  the  possible  foe.  The  growth  of  other  navies,  alike  beside 
our  doors  and  at  the  Antipodes,  combined  with  our  determination 
to  provide  ourselves  with  no  alternative  means  of  protection, 
has  already  made  almost  impossible  what  less  than  ten  years 
ago  would  have  been  a  simple  matter,  an  effective  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  our  naval  strength  in  the  Pacific ;  and  the  protection 
of  our  interests  in  the  Far  East  may  in  the  near  future  be  still 
further  hampered  by  a  factor  to  which  at  present  no  consideration 
seems  to  have  been  paid — the  ever-increasing  dimensions  of  the 
battleship.  At  present  our  communications  with  India  are 
measured  through  the  Canal ;  and  the  strategic  problems  that 
confront  the  fleet  have  been  qualified  by  the  standard  of  time  and 
distance  which  that  route  supplied.  Those  problems  will  be 
considerably  modified,  and  the  fleet’s  protective  value  very 
sensibly  diminished,  when  the  capital  ship  has  to  find  its  way  to 
a  battlefield  made  thousands  of  miles  more  distant  by  the 
old  trade  route  roimd  the  Cape. 

There  are  thus  attractive  elements  of  novelty  in  the  specula¬ 
tions  induced  by  the  new  political  significance  of  Japan,  specu¬ 
lations  the  importance  of  which  to  our  welfare  can  scarcely 
be  over-rated,  since  on  a  right  estimate  of  their  significance 
must  depend  not  only  our  plans  for  the  protection  of  our  great 
Asian  dominions,  but  the  efficiency  of  those  for  the  safety  of 
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our  own  shores.  We  must  in  consequence  welcome  every 
opportunity  for  gaining  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
Japanese  people,  since  only  by  a  knowledge  of  character  can  future 
progress  be  foretold ;  and  such  an  opportunity  has  been  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  records  of  the  years  which  Lafcadio  Hearn 
spent  among  them,  identified  as  completely  as  any  foreigner 
could  be  with  their  modes  of  reUgion  and  thought  and  life. 
There  have,  of  course,  been  workers  in  the  same  field  before 
him,  workers  such  as  Brinkley,  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Alcock, 
Mitford,  Griffis,  Rein  and  Kaempfer,  some  of  them  far  better 
equipped  than  he  by  a  knowledge  of  the  tongue  and  history  and 
products  of  the  nation,  whose  word  must  be  set  against  his  in 
all  the  weightier  matters  of  dispute  ;  but  it  is  impossible,  in 
the  story  of  Japan,  to  recall  the  name  of  any  foreigner  whose 
relations  with  his  adopted  people  were  as  cordial,  as  sympathetic, 
and  as  complete. 

Hearn  was,  as  an  interpreter  of  an  alien  people,  very  un¬ 
equally  equipped.  Himself  the  product  of  two  races  tempera¬ 
mentally  ^stinct,  his  father  Irish,  his  mother  Greek,  he  suffered 
from  that  combination  of  an  exquisite  intuition  with  an  obstinate 
unreason  which  is  often  the  heritage  of  natures  rendered  abnor¬ 
mally  sensitive  by  an  admixture  of  blood,  and  was  moreover 
the  offspring  of  a  headstrong  and  unhappy  passion.  Brought 
up  by  a  relative  from  an  early  age,  on  the  breaking-up  of  his 
home,  he  acquired  in  those  tender  years  an  almost  fierce 
distrust  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  perverted  his  spiritual 
perceptions  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  increased  to  his 
naturally  reverent  mind  the  appeal  of  the  less  dogmatic  forms 
of  religion.  His  years  from  nineteen  to  forty  were  spent  in 
the  United  States,  and  were  occupied  mostly  by  journalism,  to 
which  he  had  to  look  for  a  livelihood,  and  included  every  variety 
of  that  art  known  to  American  enterprise,  from  the  sentimental 
reporting  of  murder  trials  to  picturesque  touring  in  the  West 
Indies. 

It  was  a  curious  life  for  such  a  spirit,  and  probably  modified 
some  of  its  essential  peculiarities,  but  failed  either  to  blunt 
its  sensitiveness  or  to  render  more  reasonable  its  expectations 
of  humanity.  All  through  his  life  Hearn  gives  the  impression 
of  spiritual  achromatopsia,  of  a  mind  that  paid  for  its  sensibility 
to  certain  shades  of  thought  by  an  inability  to  appreciate  the 
full  scale  of  colour.  The  quality  of  his  work  depends  to  an 
unusual  degree  on  the  subject’s  capacity  to  reproduce  his  own 
favourite  reflections.  Thus,  though  he  was  not  inclined  like 
some  painters  to  see  on  too  slight  provocation  in  all  Nature’s 
combinations  his  own  arranged  effects,  he  suffers  from  an  obvious 
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sterility  of  imagination  when  dealing  with  subjects  which 
preclude  his  particular  enthusiasms  and  treatment.  This  pro¬ 
pensity,  as  is  the  way  with  the  defects  of  one’s  qualities,  often 
rendered  his  work  the  more  convincing  where  it  is  least  critical, 
and  suggests  critical  acumen  precisely  where  it  is  least  employed. 

Such  acumen  one  does  indeed  often  obtain  from  Hearn  in 
unexpected  places,  but  as  often  it  seems  to  fail  him  where  it 
would  appear  most  likely  to  be  displayed.  In  most  of 
these  instances  one  can  trace  its  failure  to  the  obscuring 
influence  of  the  especial  vision  which  he  wishes  to  obtain. 
In  this  respect,  and  not  in  this  alone,  his  genius  is  typically 
feminine.  Much  of  his  lighter  work  has  an  almost  disagree¬ 
ably  feminine  aroma,  and  one  would  never  conjecture  that 
many  of  his  letters  were  written  by  a  man.  Yet  with  this 
weakness  went  a  grit  and  a  sacred  sense  of  artistic  obligation 
characteristically  masculine,  though  the  grit  has  always  an 
admixture  of  obstinacy  which  suggests  the  less  yielding  sex. 

His  biographer  does  not  attempt  any  estimate  other  than 
literary  of  his  work.  In  that  she  seems  to  err  conspicuously 
on  the  side  of  admiration.  She  calls  him  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  English  ;  but  he  was  by  very  far  removed  from  that. 
He  can  scarcely  be  said  ever  to  have  mastered  English,  though 
he  made  a  number  of  happy  experiments.  She  reproduces  a 
page  of  his  manuscript  at  fifty-three,  and  on  the  strength  of 
his  elaborate  painstaking  compares  him  with  De  Quincey, 
encouraged  probably  by  Carlyle’s  most  misleading  definition. 
Hearn  had  no  doubt  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  but 
it  was  his  vision  and  not  the  laboriousness  of  his  pen  which 
lent  delicacy  and  fitness  to  his  prose.  And  it  is  not  the 
multiplicity  of  alterations  which  ensures  the  value  of  the  result. 
The  sentence  which  Miss  Bisland  selects  for  us,  written  four 
times  over  and  with  scores  of  erasures — ‘  winding  through 
‘groves  to  the  high  blue  ring  of  peaks  surrounding  the  vast 
‘  green  plain  of  Higo  ’ — would  not  be  noticeable  as  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  of  a  very  ordinary  craftsman,  save,  indeed,  by  its  short¬ 
comings  ;  and  the  fact  that  such  was  the  best  Hearn  could  produce 
with  assiduous  manipulation  only  suggests  the  opposite  of 
Miss  Bisland’s  contention.  Hearn  ^d  indeed  impart  a  fastidious 
air  to  his  prose  by  this  process  of  rejection,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  his  capacity  for  expression  was  improved  thereby.  He  was 
of  a  somewhat  flamboyant  temperament ;  in  letters  he  admired 
the  colourists,  and  turned  out  in  his  youth  very  pretty  imitations 
of  their  manner.  But  his  critical  faculties  inclined  him  to 
restraint  and  simplicity,  and  he  set  himself  the  unprofitable 
task  of  acquiring  a  style  that  should  express  his  artistry  in 
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preference  to  his  instincts.  The  result  was  a  prose  which  is 
occasionally  admirable,  but  does  not  always  escape  a  suspicion 
of  having  been  made  to  order.  His  books  might  have  been 
better  had  they  been  less  well  written ;  they  might,  with  less 
concern  for  the  manner  of  it,  have  more  directly  expressed  what 
he  saw ;  even  in  style  his  earlier  and  less  contrived  work  seems, 
for  all  its  exuberance,  more  limpid  than  his  later  essays  with 
their  elaborately  engineered  simplicity. 

But  if  when,  in  1890,  he  went  to  Japan  he  had  somewhat 
embarrassed  himself  with  hterary  ideals,  his  equipment  as  an 
observer  had  attained  maturity  and  discrimination  without 
having  lost  the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  his  youth.  He  felt  from 
the  firat,  and  throughout  his  sojourn  in  the  country,  that  Japan 
did  not  offer  the  most  appropriate  scenes  for  his  pen.  His 
craving  for  the  warmth,  sunlight  and  colour  of  the  tropics 
remained  with  him  to  the  end,  and  expressed  probably  not 
only  a  natural  incUnation,  but  a  revolt  against  the  greater 
reticence  he  had  imposed  on  his  style.  It  was  easy  at  Annis- 
quam  or  St.  Pierre,  in  a  land  of  azure  and  gold  and  green,  to 
impose  restraints  on  one’s  palette  and  yet  achieve  magnificence 
with  what  remained ;  but  in  Japan,  where  all  was,  as  Hearn 
described  it,  ‘soft,  dreamy,  quiet,  pale,  faint,  gentle,  hazy, 
‘  vapoury,  visionary,’  the  continual  subtraction  left  him  with 
too  monotonous  a  scheme  to  inspire  his  very  prominent  descrip¬ 
tive  faculty.  That  it  was  thus  in  a  measure  thrown  on  lus 
hands  cannot  however  be  regretted,  since  it  left  him  more 
disposed  to  the  social  problems  which  surrounded  him  in  Japan. 

It  was  characteristic  that,  making  the  journey  there  from  the 
States,  commissioned  by  an  American  magazine  to  write  a 
series  of  articles,  he  quarrelled  with  his  publishers  while  still 
on  the  voyage,  cancelled  his  contracts,  and  found  himself  in  an 
unknown  land  without  either  means  of  Uvelihood  or  provision 
for  the  future.  We  are  the  gainers  by  his  unpractical  nature, 
which  saw  an  insult  to  literature  in  the  payment  of  the  artist 
who  was  to  illustrate  his  papers  at  a  higher  rate  than  himself, 
since  in  the  cursory  survey  which  he  contemplated  he  would 
probably  have  produced  only  those  superficial  platitudes  which 
Japan  appears  to  foster  even  in  original  observers,  since  he  was 
to  live  for  years  among  his  adopted  people  before  he  discovered 
that  he  could  never  hope  to  understand  them. 

The  pressure  of  his  circumstances  was  relieved  by  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  a  teacher  of  English  to  the  Ordinary  Middle  ^hool 
at  Matsue,  a  favour  obtained  by  the  influence  of  Professor 
Basil  Hall  Chamberlain,  already  well  known  for  his  studies  of 
Japan.  The  post,  apart  from  its  relief  of  his  necessities,  was  for 
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Hearn  extremely  fortunate.  Had  his  first  acquaintance  with 
the  Japanese  learnt  of  their  qualities  from  that  section  which 
is  so  oppressively  employed  in  becoming  modern,  his  interest 
in  the  country  would  probably  have  proceeded  no  further, 
and  his  sojourn  there  have  been  short.  In  Matsue,  which 
looks  at  Korea  across  the  southern  limits  of  the  Inland  Sea, 
he  came  at  once  into  touch  with  the  old  Japan — ‘  the  only 
‘  civilised  country,’  he  calls  it,  ‘  that  existed  since  antiquity.’ 
He  was  charmed  into  loving  it  before  he  discovered  that,  deep- 
set  as  were  the  founts  of  its  virtue  in  the  very  life-blood  of 
the  people,  he  might  live  long  enough  to  watch  their  impoverish¬ 
ment.  These  things  must  be  remembered  to  account  for  what 
may  seem  the  occasional  extravagance  of  his  praise,  the  exceeding 
bitterness  of  his  disappointment.  He  is  not  merely  recon¬ 
sidering  his  impressions,  he  is  enlarging  them.  That  he  should 
confess  and  explain  his  error  with  the  utmost  frankness  was 
characteristic  of  Hearn.  He  had  always  the  fine  sense  of  having 
been  briefed  for  the  truth,  which  gave  his  advocacy  of  it  an 
air  of  professional  dignity.  Had  he  remained,  as  he  wished  to 
remain,  at  Matsue,  he  would,  in  adding  to  those  charming  pictures 
of  a  society  ruled  by  a  gentler  courtesy  than  any  other  moral 
system  has  attained,  have  left  us  with  a  false  impression  of  the 
entire  people  :  but  he  would  have  shared  the  illusion.  Happily, 
at  least  for  us,  the  icy  winter  Siberian  winds  that  sweep  across 
Manchuria,  seriously  affecting  his  lungs,  forced  him  to  seek 
employment  in  a  warmer  climate,  and  he  was  transferred  in  the 
autumn  of  1891  to  the  great  Government  College  at  Kumamoto, 
in  the  southern  island  of  Kyushu,  There,  brought  face  to  face 
with  modernising  influences,  his  disillusionment  began,  if  indeed 
disillusionment  fairly  describes  what  was  really  initiation  into 
a  new  sort  of  knowledge.  What  he  had  written  and  thought 
of  the  old  Japan  was  not  disproved  by  his  discovery  of  the  new. 
But  there  had  to  be  a  readjustment  of  his  deductions,  and  there 
was  an  end  to  his  enthusiasm. 

He  hated  the  practical,  pushing,  combative  little  people  of 
the  southern  province  with  a  bitterness  bred  of  his  reverence 
for  all  that  was  opposite  in  their  more  northern  kinsfolk. 
He  had  been  a  dreamer  who  warns  himself  all  the  while  of  the 
folly  of  dreaming ;  and  then  suddenly,  in  Izumo,  his  dream 
had  come  true.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  he  could  not  for 
years  forgive  the  awakening,  that  an  impartial  estimate  was 
for  long  extremely  difficult,  nor  that  a  trace  of  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  remained  to  the  end  in  all  he  wrote.  These  things  have 
to  be  remembered  even  in  the  work  of  one  who  laboured  to 
be  scrupulously  fair  to  his  abhorrences;  they  do  not  lessen 
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the  value  of  his  work,  but  they  sometimes  assist  our  imder- 
standing  of  it. 

While  still  at  Matsue  he  had  married,  in  January  1891,  Setsu 
Koizumi,  a  Japanese  lady  of  high  Samurai  rank.  The  marriage, 
entaiUng  for  one  of  his  tender  and  honourable  nature  inexorable 
consequences,  was  for  Hearn  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  new 
country.  It  was  responsible  for  the  worry  which  perhaps  hastened 
his  end,  but  it  was  essential  to  that  intimacy,  such  as  it  was, 
and  such,  in  incommunicable  restriction  he  always  felt  it  to 
be,  with  the  spirit  of  the  people  which  confers  a  special  quahty 
upon  his  reflections.  Concerning  that  marriage  one  has  to  be 
content  with  very  meagre  information.  None  of  Hearn’s 
letters  mentions  it  for  many  months  after  the  event,  and  then 
only  coldly  to  refer  to  formalities  which  it  still  required.  It  was 
‘  arranged,’  as  are  most  Japanese  marriages,  and  celebrated  by 
the  local  rites,  since  a  Christian  ceremony  would  have  deprived 
the  wife  of  her  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  involved  exile  to  one 
of  the  open  ports.  But  Hearn  was  always  doubtful  of  the 
legality  of  the  contract,  and  apprehensions  for  his  wife’s  standing 
after  his  death  caused  him  later  to  renounce  his  British  allegiance 
and  become  a  subject  of  the  Mikado,  a  step  which  involved 
reception  into  his  wife’s  family  and  adoption  of  her  name, 
although  he  foresaw  the  imgenerous  treatment  he  was  after¬ 
wards  to  receive  from  the  Japanese  Government  in  return  for  his 
courtesy  to  one  of  its  subjects. 

Marriage,  though  entirely  a  family  affair,  and  lacking  the 
seriousness  of  a  legal  contract  or  the  sanctity  of  a  rehgious 
ceremony,  is  in  Japan  a  very  serious  matter,  involving  respon- 
sibiUties  which  would  appal  the  Western  bachelor.  It  is  an 
excellent  instance  of  the  inversion  of  ideas  which  makes  com¬ 
prehension  so  difficult  between  West  and  East.  Marriage  is 
significant  in  Japan  because  it  is  performed  not  in  a  temple 
but  in  the  home,  because  it  is  supervised  not  by  a  representative 
of  the  law  but  by  the  ancestral  spirits.  It  is  a  deeply  religious 
function  precisely  because  it  is  independent  of  priest  or  ritual ; 
its  inspiration  is  that  faith  which  is  the  life  of  the  people,  its 
obligation  the  very  breath  of  their  being.  Yet  as  a  state  it 
obtains  no  particular  recognition ;  divorces  are  common ;  they 
are  granted  for  reasons  which  seem  to  us  little  short  of  insane. 
A  too  absorbing  affection  of  the  husband  for  the  wife,  or  of  the 
wife  for  the  husband,  might  be  urged  as  sufficient  ground  for  a 
divorce,  did  the  affection  in  any  way  endanger  the  cohesion 
of  the  family.  It  is  the  family  alone  which  counts,  and  marriage 
is  but  a  means  of  providing  for  the  upkeep  of  its  cult.  Thus 
when  male  heirs  fail,  the  man  who  marries  a  daughter  of  the  house 
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abjures  his  own  name  and  line  ;  and  when  a  woman  marries  she 
is  severed  completely  from  the  house  that  bore  her.  When  she 
leaves  it  as  a  bride,  funeral  ceremonies  are  performed  in  her 
father’s  house  on  her  departure — a  solenm  sweeping  out  of  the 
house  rooms,  the  lighting  of  the  death  fire  before  the  gate — to 
signify  that  she  is  dead  thereafter  to  the  service  of  the  ancestral 
spirits. 

While  still  a  British  subject,  marriage  only  meant  for  Hearn 
the  possession  of  a  wife,  but,  some  years  before  he  succeeded, 
after  considerable  trouble,  in  becoming  a  Japanese  subject,  he 
had  accepted  its  full  Japanese  responsibilities.  ‘  I  have  nine 
‘  lives  depending  on  my  work,’  he  writes  shortly  before  his  first 
son  was  born,  ‘  wife,  wife’s  mother,  wife’s  father,  wife’s  adopted 
‘  mother,  wife’s  father’s  father,  and  then  servants  and  a  Buddhist 
‘  student.’  He  had  accepted,  at  least  in  practice,  the  views  which 
he  states  a  little  later  : 

‘  To  an  Oriental  it  seems  utterly  monstrous  that  grown-up  children 
should  not  live  with  their  father,  mother,  and  grandparents,  and 
support  and  love  them  more  than  their  own  children,  wives,  or 
husbands.  It  seems  to  him  sheer  wickedness  that  a  man  should 
not  love  his  mother-in-law — or  that  he  should  love  his  own  wife 
even  half  as  well  as  his  own  father  or  mother.  Our  whole  existence 
seems  to  him  disgustingly  immoral.  ...  He  first  loves  most  his 
father,  then  his  mother,  then  his  father-in-law  and  mother-in-law, 
then  his  children,  and  lastly  his  wife.  His  wife  is  not  of  the  family 

!)roper — a  stranger — not  of  the  blood  of  the  ancestors,  how  can  he 
ove  her  like  his  own  parents !  Now  I  half  suspect  the  Oriental  is 
right.’ 

He  more  than  half  suspected  the  Oriental  was  right  in  many 
matters.  It  was  his  half  suspicions  that  made  him  so  delicate 
and  so  illuminating  a  critic.  He  saw  in  the  ancestor  worship 
which  forms  so  considerable  a  part  of  Shinto  an  antique  pre¬ 
vision  of  heredity,  an  altar  raised  in  prehistoric  seasons  to  an 
unknown  god.  ‘  I  think  we  Occidentals  have  yet  to  learn  the 
‘  worship  of  ancestors,  and  evolution  is  going  to  teach  it  to  us.’ 
He  realised  the  deeper  truth  that  all  things  are  determined  by 
the  dead,  by  the  ghosts  of  men  or  by  the  ghosts  of  worlds.  And 
so  he  felt  the  beauty  of  the  old  ritual — ‘  the  lamp  nightly  kindled 
‘  before  the  names  of  the  dead,  the  tiny  offerings  of  food  and 
‘drink,  the  welcome  fires  lighted  to  guide  the  visiting  ghosts, 
‘the  little  ships  prepared  to  bear  them  back  to  their  rest.’ 
And  although  he  may  have  nowhere  declared  his  allegiance  to 
the  idea  of  pre-existence,  he  seems  continually  to  regard  it  as 
an  explanatory  hypothesis,  and  in  his  own  life  to  have  derived 
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from  the  sense  of  ingwa — meaning  karma,  as  inevitable  retribution 
— almost  all  the  consolations  of  the  contemplative  East. 

This  brief  digression,  to  show  how  completely  Hearn  had 
identified  himself  with  Japan,  is  required  to  put  into  its  right 
perspective  the  reaction  which  a  longer  stay  in  the  country 
and  a  longer  acquaintance  with  its  tendencies  was  to  bring. 

At  Kumamoto,  where  he  taught  for  his  term  of  three  years, 
his  eldest  child  was  bom,  and  he  saw  modern  Japan  in  the 
throes  of  its  first  great  stmggle,  the  war  with  China  in  1895. 
In  his  new  surroundings  he  had  been  surprised  to  find  a  fierce¬ 
ness  and  sternness  unsuspected  in  the  national  character ;  but 
the  war  spirit,  with  its  almost  incredible  excesses  of  patriotic 
sentiment,  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  the  women,  the  despair  of 
men  refused  the  chance  of  dying  for  their  country,  showed 
him  an  aspect  of  the  people  of  which  he  realised  the  fuU  meaning. 

‘  Japan,’  he  wrote  in  the  year  of  the  war,  ‘  will  be  obliged 
*  to  double  or  triple  her  naval  strength,  and  wait  a  generation. 
‘  In  the  meantime  she  will  gain  much  in  other  power,  military 
‘  and  industrial.  Then  she  will  be  able  to  tackle  Russia — 
‘if  she  feels  as  she  now  does.’  In  Japan  the  generations  are 
shorter  than  with  us ;  but  even  a  generation  proved  too  long 
for  the  exigencies  of  her  ambition.  Yet  there  were  at  the  time 
very  few  observers  who  dared  predicate  as  much,  even  after 
that  interval,  to  her  hardihood  and  her  power. 

His  increased  acquaintance  with  the  Japanese  official  bred 
in  Heam  a  sense  of  the  precariousness  of  his  position,  especially 
after  resigning  the  protection  of  the  British  Government ;  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1895  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Kobe 
Chronicle.  Though  journalism  does  not  suggest  a  withdrawal 
from  the  world,  and  developement  of  the  more  occult  faculties, 
there  is  evidence  in  the  work  done  by  Hearn  during  his  stay 
at  Kobe  of  an  increasing  detachment  from  the  appearances  of 
things,  and  a  more  determined  groping  after  the  invisible 
realities,  which  produced  in  him  incidentally  some  curious  effects. 
‘  I  have  to  acknowledge  to  feeling  a  sort  of  resentment  against 
‘  certain  things  in  which  I  used  to  take  pleasure,’  he  writes  at 
this  time.  .  .  .  ‘  I  should  not  go  to  the  Paris  Opera  if  it  were 
‘  next  door.  I  should  not  like  to  visit  the  most  beautiful  lady 
‘  and  be  received  in  evening  dress.  You  see  how  absurd  I  have 
‘  become.’  His  absurdities,  happily,  did  not  affect  the  quahty 
of  his  work,  which  included  while  he  was  at  Kobe  ‘  Kokoro  ’ 
and  ‘  Gleanings  in  Buddha-Fields.’  There  his  second  son 
was  bom.  But  journalism  proved  too  great  a  strain  on  the 
sight  of  his  one  eye — the  other  having  been  destroyed  by  an 
accident  in  boyhood  ;  his  health  was  far  from  good,  his  income 
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from  journalism  insufficient  for  the  support  of  the  thirteen 
people  depending  on  it ;  and  he  was  obliged  once  more,  in 
1896,  to  solicit  a  Government  salary,  and  obtained,  again 
through  the  good  offices  of  Professor  Chamberlain,  the  post 
of  Professor  of  English  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo. 

His  position  in  the  capital,  though  it  made  no  large  demand 
on  his  time,  and  freed  him  from  all  anxiety  as  to  money,  was 
not  to  his  liking.  There  was  very  little  in  Tokyo  of  the  Japan 
he  loved ;  there  was  much  of  malice,  envyings,  intrigues,  and 
all  the  things  he  hated.  He  filled  his  chair  at  the  University 
for  nearly  seven  years ;  then  that  befell  him  which  he  had  fore¬ 
seen,  the  Government  decreed  that  as  a  Japanese  citizen  he  was 
not  entitled  to  a  ‘  foreign  ’  salary.  As  on  the  allowance  offered  he 
could  not  possibly  maintain  his  family,  the  decree  was  practically 
one  of  expulsion,  and  though,  on  a  protest  from  the  students, 
he  was  offered  a  re-engagement,  it  was  on  terms  devised  to 
render  his  acceptance  impossible.  ‘  The  long  and  short  of  the 
‘  matter  is,’  he  wrote,  after  even  the  vacation  money  he  had 
earned  had  been  refused  him,  ‘  that  after  having  worked  during 
‘thirteen  years  for  Japan,  and  sacrificed  everything  for  Japan, 
‘I  have  been  only  driven  out  of  the  service  and  practically 
‘banished  from  the  country.’  He  had,  with  a  prevision  of 
what  was  in  store  for  him,  been  tr3dng  to  arrange  for  a  course 
of  lectures  in  America ;  but  what  seemed  a  promising  opening 
at  Cornell  fell  through,  and  failing  health  prevented  the  ripening 
of  other  plans  in  the  States.  He  worked  on  at  his  books,  and 
in  the  following  year  accepted  the  Chair  of  English  in  the  Waseda 
University,  an  expected  increase  to  his  family  urging  the  need 
of  a  settled  income.  But  he  had  picked  up  the  last  moorings 
in  his  adventurous  voyage ;  ignorance  and  ingratitude  were  no 
more  to  vex  him ;  and  on  the  25th  of  September,  1904,  when  all 
Japan  was  absorbed  in  its  life  struggle  with  Russia,  the  end 
came  for  him,  almost  without  warning.  He  had  just  written  a 
letter  to  a  soldier  friend,  still  full  of  resolute  aspiration ;  but  before 
evening  he  was,  in  the  words  of  his  wife’s  narrative,  so  vividly, 
falteringly  simple,  ‘  no  more  the  man  of  this  side  of  the  world.’ 

As  a  writer  whose  thoughts  remain  to  us,  he  is  still  a  man 
on  this  side  of  the  world;  and  it  is  by  us  on  this  side,  in  its 
other  sense,  that  his  thoughts  are  needed,  since  he  traversed, 
in  a  slow  practical  progress  of  days  and  months,  that  enthusiastic 
appreciation  of  Japan  in  which  the  partial  observer  loses  his 
way  and  ends  his  journey,  and  came  out,  as  it  were,  into  an 
adequate  understanding  which  is  essential  to  our  profitable 
deahng  with  a  people  so  vastly  our  superior  in  the  arts  of  con¬ 
cealment. 
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An  understanding  of  Japan  must  be  founded  primarily  on 
dates,  on  the  contrast  of  the  periods  that  went  to  the  making 
and  the  re-making  of  the  people.  The  contrast  is  as  much 
in  process  as  in  time,  her  modern  era,  which  covers  but  the 
last  forty  years,  being  an  absolute  contradiction  of  all  that 
the  previous  passive  years  of  her  history  implied.  That  history 
emerges  from  myth  about  the  year  600  a.d.  ;  and  from  the 
seventh  century  dates  not  only  her  epoch  of  centralised  authority, 
but  the  invasions  from  China  of  her  simple  indigenous  cult 
of  Shinto  by  the  religious  and  social  ideas  of  Buddhism  and 
Confucianism,  and  the  birth  of  her  literature,  her  art  and  one 
form  of  her  drama.  In  the  rest  of  her  story  until  1868  there 
may  be  said  to  be  but  two  significant  dates — 1190,  when  to  save 
Japan  from  a  court  which  had  lost  all  sense  of  its  prerogative 
in  the  pursuit  of  effeminate  artistry,  Yoritomo  founded  the 
Shogunate,  which  was  for  seven  centuries  to  convert  the  Emperor 
into  a  sacred  but  powerless  figure-head  to  the  State ;  and  1603, 
when  Tokugawa  lyeyasu  framed  a  polity  which  secured  in 
perpetuity  the  Shogunate  to  his  heirs. 

During  the  ‘  dark  age  ’  of  Japan,  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
sixteenth  centuries,  the  coimtry,  though  ruled  technically  by 
the  Emperor  and  politically  by  the  Shogun,  was  divided  between 
numerous  semi-independent  principalities  ceaselessly  intriguing 
for  the  possession  of  supreme  power,  the  contest  continuing  even 
after  the  Shogun  had  in  his  turn,  like  the  Emperor,  become  little 
more  than  a  symbol.  The  ruinous  condition  of  internecine  strife, 
which  was  reducing  Japan  to  a  mere  battlefield  of  ambitions,  was 
by  lyeyasu  brought  to  an  end  in  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  way  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  two  men  of 
outstanding  genius,  Ota  Nobunaga  and  Hachiba  Hideyoshi,  who 
had  evolved  a  certain  political  stability  from  the  rivalries  of  the 
feudal  lords ;  but  lyeyasu,  dispossessing  the  heir  of  Hideyoshi, 
not  only  secured  the  Shogunate  to  his  own  family,  but  created 
a  social  s)rstem  which,  fitting  like  a  mould  with  an  almost 
incredible  intricacy  to  every  possibility  of  developement,  shaped 
during  three  hundred  years,  by  a  gentle  yet  pitiless  pressure, 
the  future  mind  of  Japan.  His  task  was  already  half  accom¬ 
plished  when  he  undertook  it,  but  its  consummation  and 
the  continuity  with  which  he  endowed  it  were  entirely  his  own 
achievement. 

Of  the  five  classes  which  comprised  the  Japanese  community 
— ^the  military  or  Samurai,  the  farmers,  the  artisans,  the  trades¬ 
men,  and  the  eta  or  outcasts — only  the  Samurai  remained 
unfettered.  To  reduce  these  to  acquiescence,  though  they 
constituted  but  five  per  cent,  of  the  population,  was  the  most 
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difficult  task  of  his  reforms ;  but,  having  achieved  it,  lyeyasu 
held  in  his  hand  the  entire  people.  He  found  them  decimated 
and  impoverished  by  dissensions ;  he  gave  them  peace.  He 
gathered  their  tiunultuous  energies  into  the  semblance  of 
political  unity ;  he  imposed  on  their  vague  ardours  a  definite 
shape  ;  he  set  about  their  ambitions  inexorable  limits. 

So  far,  his  services  to  his  country  were  of  unimpeachable 
value.  But  the  mould  he  had  devised  for  it  proved  only  too 
magnificently  complete.  The  people  expanded,  but  there 
was  no  corresponding  pliancy  in  the  framework  of  the  political 
machine.  The  complexity  and  universality  of  the  system 
covered  at  every  point  the  internal  forces.  The  nation  was 
Uke  a  growing  1^  on  whom  has  been  riveted  a  suit  of  armour. 
It  was  the  maker’s  pride  that  there  was  no  weak  place  in  the 
harness.  If  there  had  been,  perhaps  it  might  not  have  endured ; 
but  because  there  was  not,  the  pressure  became  awful  in  that 
suit  of  mail,  and  the  living  organism  within  at  last  ceased 
struggling  to  extend  itself,  and  stuntedly  and  pathetically  took 
the  shape  prescribed,  pressing  its  hiunan  softness  submissively 
into  the  inhuman  shell. 

The  minuteness  of  supervision  exercised  over  the  most 
private  concerns  of  every  member  of  the  community  seems 
astonishing  even  to  those  acquainted  with  the  sumptuary 
enactments  of  our  own  Middle  Ages.  Every  detail  of  action 
and  estate  was  covered,  the  provisions  being  regulated  and 
graduated  for  every  class.  Thus  a  farmer,  artisan,  or  trades¬ 
man  could  but  have,  according  to  his  standing,  a  dwelling  whose 
exact  size,  form,  and  cost  were  rigidly  prescribed ;  might  wear 
clothes  of  but  a  particular  shape  and  value,  and  have  served 
at  table  dishes  of  but  a  certain  number  and  quality.  There 
were  regulations  even  as  to  the  presents  that  might  be  made 
by  the  whole  family  on  the  birthday  of  a  child,  though  it  might 
be  but  a  toy  spear  for  the  boy’s  festival  or  a  mud  doll  for  a  girl. 
But  if  the  sumptuary  laws  show  a  ferocity  of  detail,  demeanom 
was  even  more  elaborately  and  mercilessly  regulated.  It  was 
a  mortal  crime  so  ‘to  smile  in  addressing  a  superior  that  the 
‘  back  teeth  could  be  seen.’  ‘  Sullen  submission  was  an  offence, 
‘  mere  passive  obedience  inadequate  ’ ;  the  proper  degree  of  sub¬ 
servience  was  required  to  manifest  itself  by  ‘  a  soft  and  happy 
‘  tone  of  the  voice.’ 

The  very  means  by  which  these  regulations  were  enforced 
testify  to  the  genius  of  their  deviser.  Violent  measures  were 
doubtless  at  first  required,  beatings  and  beheadings  were 
ordained ;  but  the  final  pressure  was  to  be  exerted  by  a  common 
sense  of  what  was  for  the  common  good.  The  community 
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itself  was  to  be  the  administrator  of  justice ;  habit  was  to 
acquire  the  compelling  force  of  law.  And  so  it  came  to  pass. 
The  real  serious  penalties  which  the  community  inflicted  were 
ostracism  and  banishment.  There  was  first  an  unspoken 
stricture  ;  then  if  the  offender  persisted  in  his  evil  ways,  a  formal 
severance  from  all  the  good  offices  of  his  neighbours.  That, 
silent,  absolute,  implacable,  surrounding  the  offender  in  an 
atmosphere  of  the  tenderest,  most  familiar,  most  respectful 
courtesy,  isolated  him  pitilessly  from  all  his  kind.  And  if  that 
was  without  avail,  banishment  remained;  a  sentence  beside 
which  penal  servitude  for  life  seems  gently  considerate.  For 
the  banished  man  was  not  only  isolated  from  his  kind ;  he  was 
dead  to  them.  Go  where  he  might,  no  community  would  receive 
him.  He  was  excommunicated  from  religion,  he  was  expelled 
from  society.  He  might  work,  associate,  marry  with  no  one : 
he  was  not  even  permitted,  during  the  lyeyasu  era,  to  sell 
himself  into  slavery.  He  was  doomed  to  become  a  hinin — a 
‘  not-man.’  The  very  outcasts  would  not  voluntarily  accept 
him.  Thus  with  a  deadly  gentleness  the  individual  was  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  community ;  thus  thought,  custom  and  religion 
were  impressed  upon  Japan  till  the  visible  presence  of  law  was 
no  longer  required  to  enforce  the  rules  of  conduct.  The  people 
were  become  a  law  unto  themselves. 

It  was  a  wonderful  consummation,  producing  that  ‘  only 
‘  civilised  people  since  antiquity  ’  of  Hearn’s  description ;  and 
even  when  every  vestige  of  it  shall  have  vanished,  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  old  conditions  wiU  be  possible  from  the  ‘  legacy  ’ 
of  lyeyasu,  that  marvellous  testament  to  the  comprehension 
of  genius,  which,  conceiving  with  an  elaborate  exactness  the 
plasticity  and  steadfastness  of  its  material,  produced  the  sole 
instance  the  world  can  show  of  a  legislator’s  provisions  which 
were  completely  realised,  the  only  example  of  a  people,  modelled 
upon  a  law,  keeping  for  centuries  the  shape  which  the  law-giver 
devised  for  them. 

But  the  defect  of  this  remarkable  instrument  was  its  perfec¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  because  it  inaugurated  so  little,  because  it 
merely  selected  with  imerring  shrewdness  the  habits  and  prin¬ 
ciples  which  had  grown  into  the  Japanese  character  and  gave 
them  elevation  and  sanctity  as  law,  it  succeeded,  as  has  no 
other  social  or  religious  system,  in  calling  a  halt  in  the  develope- 
ment  and  deterioration  of  an  entire  people.  It  stayed  the 
hand  of  time  in  Japan  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  it  pre¬ 
served  in  its  stupefying  prophylactic,  as  some  delicate  organism 
may  be  preserv^  in  alcohol,  sixteenth  century  Japan  for  the 
nineteenth  to  stare  at,  leaving  it  by  its  very  mildness  and 
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courtesy — as  would  be,  say,  some  Elizabethan  colony  if  dis¬ 
covered  in  our  midst  to-day — absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
capacious  rapacity  of  our  age.  We  deplore  the  extermination 
of  the  savage  that  we  have  supplanted  ;  we  would  have  deplored 
with  effusive  sentiment  the  extermination  of  the  strange  beauty 
and  gentleness  of  Japan  :  but  no  consideration  for  its  vanishing 
lovehness  and  the  loss  of  its  moral  and  artistic  example  to  the 
world  would  have  saved  a  square  inch  of  it  from  our  profaning. 

That  certainty  was,  some  forty  years  ago,  made  plain  to 
the  appreciation  of  certain  statesmen  in  Japan.  They  saw 
that  the  Japan  of  lyeyasu  must  be  destroyed ;  the  only  choice 
left  was  who  should  be  the  destroyers,  themselves  or  Europe. 
They  saw  that,  unless  some  saviour  arose,  not  Japan  only,  but 
the  entire  East,  the  whole  of  Asia,  was  doomed  to  pass  into  the 
white  man’s  possession ;  that  in  all  the  world  only  the  races 
of  his  colour  could  hope  to  remain  free.  The  conviction  did 
not  require  much  poUtical  sagacity,  though  more,  forty  years 
ago,  than  we  can  realise  to-day.  It  was  the  resolution  which 
thereupon  they  formed  which  does  challenge  our  admiration. 
The  people  to  which  they  belonged  was  one  of  the  poorest ; 
many  a  private  person  in  the  West  had  wealth  enough  to 
purchase  the  Empire  as  it  stood.  There  was  no  army  in  the 
modern  sense ;  the  navy  was  even  more  ephemeral ;  foreign 
trade,  such  as  it  was,  had  been  made  by  and  remained  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  The  merchant  shipping  was  an  affair  of 
junks.  There  was  nothing  out  of  which  to  make  a  modern 
state  but  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  that  spirit  bore  still  the 
hall-mark  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  was  obstinately  averse 
from  innovation.  I 

Yet  with  extraordinary  foresight  and  extraordinary  faith 
a  few  courageous  nobles  of  Japan  determined  to  effect  the 
transformation ;  to  risk  everything,  they  who  alone  had  any¬ 
thing  to  risk,  to  achieve,  if  it  were  possible,  the  continuity  of 
their  country.  The  task  they  set  themselves  was  nothing  short 
of  a  revolution,  and  it  is  the  only  revolution  in  history  which 
was  conceived  and  carried  through  by  the  aristocracy  of  a  people. 
It  is  true  that  the  way  for  this  effort  had  been  prepared  by  an 
intellectual  revival — not,  however,  in  any  way  affecting  the 
people — which  is  dated  from  the  publication  of  that  history 
of  Japan  called  ‘  Dai  Nihonshi,’  which  was  completed  about 
1716.  The  chief  result  of  that  revival  was  to  damage  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  Shogun,  and,  directing  the  eyes  of  scholars  upon 
the  early  years  of  their  country’s  history,  to  magnify  all  that 
belonged  to  her  before  the  psychological  invasion  which  planted 
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Buddhism,  Confucianism  and  Chinese  philosophy  upon  her 
shores.  Hence  the  revival  was  of  her  ancient  nationalism,  of 
the  sacrosanctity  of  her  Emperor,  and  of  Shinto,  her  ancient 
faith.  The  movement,  had  it  ended  where  it  began,  in  the 
minds  of  scholars,  would  not  have  influenced  the  destinies  of 
Japan;  but  it  stimulated  in  her  statesmen  those  aspirations 
of  patriotism  which  in  1868,  despite  complex  and  dubious 
ambitions,  overthrew  the  Shogunate,  and  prepared  the  way,  by 
inviting  avidly  the  instruction  of  the  West,  to  free  Japan  in  the 
end  from  its  domination.  Thus  it  was  too  that  the  ‘  expulsion  of 
‘  foreigners  ’  and  ‘  welcome  to  Western  civilisation,’  alternate 
ralljdng  cries  of  the  same  party,  though  opposite  in  their  demand, 
were  ahke  in  their  intention,  and  that  the  appeal  for  the  ‘  Euro- 
‘  peanisation  ’  of  Japan  had  finally  in  view  her  liberation  from  all 
that  Europe  signifi^. 

Yet  at  the  moment  of  revolution  so  intricate  a  policy  can 
scarcely  claim  to  have  been  foreseen,  since  the  Marquis  Ito, 
one  of  its  directing  spirits,  has  assured  us  that  ‘  in  those  exciting 
‘  times  little  thought  entered  the  minds  of  men  other  than  the 
‘  all-absorbing  idea  of  restoring  supreme  power  to  the  dynasty 
‘  of  the  Mikadoes  ’ — a  tribute  to  the  national  and  religious 
impulse  behind  an  apparently  political  movement,  of  value  to 
our  speculations  on  the  future  tendencies  of  Japan.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  to  be  observed  in  estimating  this  revolution  is  between 
the  force  of  the  national  impulse  in  the  rulers  and  the  entire  lack 
of  it  in  the  ruled.  The  restoration  of  the  Mikado  as  their 
supreme  lord,  and  something  more  than  their  high  priest,  made 
direct  appeal  to  the  old  religious  instincts  of  the  people ;  the 
modernisation  of  the  country  appealed  to  them  not  at  all,  nor 
did  they  appreciate  its  necessity.  Their  docility  and  their 
patriotism,  which  are  both  religious,  have  enabled  their  rulers 
to  work  a  miracle ;  but  the  people’s  part  in  it  so  far  has  been 
entirely  passive. 

Following  the  restoration  of  the  Emperor  to  his  old  importance, 
the  work  of  reform  and  reconstruction  went  forward  at  a  breath¬ 
less  pace.  The  feudal  polity  was  abolished  in  1871,  a  central 
administration  in  Tokyo  displacing  the  territorial  authority  of 
the  Daimyo,  who  surrendered,  in  many  instances  with  exalted 
patriotism,  their  princely  privilege.  Social  class  distinctions 
were  abolished,  the  Samurai  yielding  their  swords  and  the 
rights  of  their  order,  the  outcasts  being  included  in  the  human 
category.  Americans  were  entrusted  with  the  direction  of 
education.  First  Frenchmen,  then  Germans  codified  the  laws. 
Englishmen  created  and  trained  the  navy ;  the  army,  inaugurated 
by  Frenchmen,  was  reorganised  by  Germans,  after  proving  in 
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1870  the  superiority  of  their  system — all  the  great  Western 
nations  thus  taking  a  hand  in  the  subsequent  defeat  of  Russia. 

Meanwhile  the  complex  requirements  of  our  civilisation 
were  being  introduced — railways,  telegraphs,  factories,  docks ; 
a  mint  was  founded,  a  postal  service  arranged,  lighthouses  were 
erected,  shipbuilding  encouraged.  Newspapers  started,  like 
self-sown  flowers  in  the  foreign  corn ;  brick  and  stone  replaced 
in  centres  of  trade  the  flimsy  houses.  In  1872  an  Imperial 
University  was  founded  in  Tokyo,  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
of  Governors  dates  from  1875.  Penal  and  criminal  procedure 
codes  were  issued  in  1880 ;  a  Bank  of  Japan  was  begun  in  1882  ; 
in  1884  orders  of  nobility  were  instituted ;  a  Privy  Council  was 
established  in  1888,  in  1889  a  Constitution  was  formally  pro¬ 
mulgated,  and  the  Imperial  Diet  assembled  for  its  first  session 
in  the  following  year.  Such  was  the  pace  of  the  programme 
of  reform,  and  adequately  to  realise  its  import  one  must  imagine 
an  entire  nation  forced  into  line  with  it ;  a  nation — for  tlm  is 
the  significant  feature — unconscious  of  the  necessity  for  reform, 
unfavourable  to  the  purpose  of  reform,  and  set  in  a  complacency 
of  habit  by  the  unchanged  custom  of  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

Japan  is  at  present  by  way  of  being  an  example  of  representa¬ 
tive  government,  but  she  is  so  only  in  the  sense  that  Russia 
may  be  said  to  be  an  example  also.  There  is  an  opportunity 
in  either  of  electing  rulers :  there  is  a  certainty  in  neither  of 
being  ruled  by  them.  The  Government  of  Japan  does  not  yet 
represent  the  people,  nor  even  a  class :  it  represents  no  more 
than  the  brains  of  a  small  section.  In  Europe,  where  for  cen¬ 
turies  every  measure  of  reform  has  been  effected  by  the  people 
in  spite  of  the  aristocracy,  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  of  the 
process  reversed,  and  to  allow  for  the  inevitable  changes  in 
the  communising  of  the  reform  ideas  certain  to  result  when 
the  people  begin  really  to  take  a  part  in  the  direction  of  affairs. 
It  is  for  that  we  must  be  prepared  in  the  not  very  distant 
future — for  the  influence  on  Japanese  politics  and  diplomacy, 
first  of  the  mercantile,  then  of  the  agricultural,  and  lastly  of 
the  artisan  community.  The  effect  of  that  reinforcement  and 
readjustment  of  the  aristocratic  conception  could  probably  not 
be  prefigured  even  by  the  Japanese  ;  but  we  are  assisted  to  a  guess 
at  its  most  critical  qualities  by  the  observations  Hearn  was 
so  favourably  placed  to  make  on  the  reactions  of  ‘  Westernisa- 
‘  tion  ’  upon  the  national  character. 

Before,  however,  Hearn  had  learnt  to  lament  the  effect  of 
those  reactions  he  had  been  made  conscious  of  the  gulf  between 
West  and  East,  unbridgeable  even  by  his  fraternal  temperament. 
We  have  recorded  already  his  first  enthusiastic  appreciation  of 
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the  people  as  lyeyasu  had  modelled  them.  ‘  What  I  love  in 
‘  Japan,’  he  writes  in  1890,  ‘  is  the  Japanese — the  poor  simple 
‘humanity  of  the  country.  It  is  divine.  There  is  nothing 
‘  in  the  world  approaching  the  naive  natural  charm  of  them.’ 
And  three  years  later — already  in  retrospect — ‘  To  my  poor 
‘  mind  all  that  was  good  and  noble  and  true  was  old 
‘  Japan  ’  .  .  .  ‘  The  old  men,  who  still  preserved  the  old  customs 
‘  and  courtesy,  .  .  .  seemed  to  me  like  the  ideals  of  their  own 
‘  gods  realised.’  And  even  when  his  appreciation  was  tinged  with 
despair  he  paid  his  tribute  to  all  of  charm  that  remained — ‘  the 
‘  simplicity  of  old  custom,  the  amiability  of  manners,  the  dainti- 
‘  ness  of  habit,  the  delicate  art  displayed  in  pleasure-giving, 
‘  the  strange  power  of  presenting  outwardly,  under  any  circum- 
‘  stances,  only  the  bjst  and  brightest  aspects  of  character.’ 

Yet  long  before  those  words  were  written  the  gulf  had  been 
revealed  to  him,  and  we  may  profitably  consider  here  this 
indigenous  and  practically  unadjustable  divergence  in  thought 
and  feeling  apart  from  any  cleavage  which  policy  may  dictate. 

‘  “  The  differences  in  the  ways  of  thinking,”  he  declared,  “  render 
it  impossible  for  an  educated  Japanese  to  find  pleasure  in  the  society 
of  a  European.”  “  I  imagine  that  sympathy  and  friendship  are 
almost  impossible  for  any  foreigner  to  obtain,  because  of  the  amazing 
difference  m  the  psychology  of  the  two  races.  We  only  guess  at  each 
other  without  understanding.”  “  About  the  men,  one  never  gets 
very  close  to  them.  One’s  best  friends  have  a  certain  far-offness 
even  when  breaking  their  necks  to  please  you.”  ’ 

And  again,  four  years  later  : 

‘  I  feel  unhappy  at  being  in  the  company  of  a  cultivated  Japanese 
for  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time.  After  the  first  charm  of  formality 
is  over,  the  man  becomes  ice — or  else  suddenly  drifts  away  from  you 
into  his  own  world,  far  from  us  as  the  star  Rephan.’ 

Much  of  this  distance  between  the  two  races  which  he  ascribes 
to  psychology  is  enlarged  and  accentuated  by  a  difference, 
psychological  also,  the  difference  of  religion.  Though  Hearn 
can  scarcely  be  described  at  this  period  as  having  any  religion, 
and  though  all  his  religious  inclinations  were  towards  the  im¬ 
perturbability  of  the  Buddhist,  he  found  himself  no  nearer 
than  the  average  Christian  to  communion  with  the  Japanese 
mind.  He  ascribed  his  difficulties  to  the  hold  which  Shinto, 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  country,  had  still  on  all  its  modes 
of  thought.  Buddhism,  when  it  invaded  Japan  from  the 
continent,  disturbed  as  httle  as  it  could  the  faith  of  the  people. 
It  purified  as  far  as  it  dared  the  popular  theogony ;  it  trans- 
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lated  into  its  own  legends  the  popular  myths  :  but,  finding  that 
its  insistence  on  the  moral  duty  of  gentleness,  kindliness  and 
simplicity  of  life  was  really  assisted  by  a  belief  which  had 
developed  to  so  remarkable  a  degree  the  cosmic  emotion  of 
humanity,  it  left  the  people  in  undisputed  possession  of  that 
ancestor  worship  which  explains  so  much  of  the  strangeness  of 
Japan. 

The  enduring  element  of  truth  in  Shinto  is  the  conviction 
that  the  world  of  the  living  is  ruled  by  the  world  of  the  dead ; 
hence  a  man,  dying,  does  but  begin  another  and  possibly  more 
important  phase  of  existence.  Slighted,  perhaps,  and  of  small 
account  while  in  the  body,  his  spirit  at  once  puts  on  divinity ; 
sacrifices  and  propitiations  are  placed  before  it,  and  it  becomes 
a  revered  directing  influence  of  the  family’s  destiny.  Hence 
life  may  be  said  to  date,  not,  as  with  us,  from  birth,  but  from 
death  ;  ‘  the  dearest  spot  to  all  is  not  the  place  of  birth,  but  the 
‘  place  of  burial.’  The  effect  of  this  national  faith  in  a  real 
continuity  of  existence  and  the  abiding  presence  of  the  dead  is 
to  be  found  in  what  we  consider  heroic  in  the  Japanese  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  death,  and  what  we  find  almost  exasperatingly  artificial 
in  their  manners. 

Although  the  Japanese  seems,  in  his  conception  of  immortality, 
to  be,  as  compart  with  the  Christian,  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
advantage,  he  is  unquestionably  more  ready  to  face  the  pains 
of  reincarnation  than  is  the  other  to  procure  the  joys  of 
Paradise.  Also,  though  our  belief  in  the  supervision  of  an 
omnipresent  Providence  should  have  a  more  purifying  effect 
upon  the  private  life  than  a  consciousness  of  the  ancestral  spirit, 
it  is  questionable  if  the  Western  faith  can  point,  even  for  brief 
periods,  to  such  an  exhibition  as  Japan  displayed  for  unbroken 
centuries  of  those  pre-eminently  Christian  virtues,  ‘  long-sufiering, 

‘  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness  and  temperance.’ 

Hearn  describes  Shinto  as  ‘  an  occult  force — vast,  extra- 
‘  ordinary — which  has  not  seriously  been  taken  into  account 
‘  as  a  force.  ...  It  is  not  all  a  belief,  nor  all  a  religion.  ...  It 
‘  is  part  of  the  Soul  of  the  Race.’  That,  indeed,  is  the  reason 
of  its  influence  over  the  people  :  faith  is  a  birthright ;  they  know 
in  what  they  have  beheved.  It  is  with  supreme  conviction 
that  visitors  leave  their  cards  upon  the  tombs  of  the  heroic 
dead,  that  mothers  warn  their  children  of  the  consequence  of 
their  naughtiness  on  their  future  births,  and  that  ‘  the  aged 
‘  inkyo  talks  cheerily  of  the  impending  change  which  is  to  provide 
him  with  a  fresh  young  body.’  These  things,  which  seem  to 
us  so  debatable  and  illusive,  are  to  them  plain  matters  of  fact. 
They  live  literally  in  the  presence  of  their  dead  ;  they  die  with  the 
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certainty  of  again  living.  It  is  the  italicised  qualification  which 
makes  difficult  our  understanding,  since  it  is  just  by  that  that 
these  assurances  are  separated  from  our  own  spiritual  pro¬ 
fessions. 

The  effect  of  its  faith  upon  the  patriotic  valour  of  the  race 
the  late  war  has  shown  us.  Hearn  has  charmingly  revealed 
the  source  of  that  heroic  inspiration  in  a  conversation  which 
he  records  after  the  Chinese  campaign.  He  had  been  listening 
with  an  old  friend  to  the  triumphant  bugles  welcoming  the  long 
columns  of  homeward-marching  troops. 

‘  I  said  to  Manyemon,  “  This  evening  they  will  be  in  Osaka  and 
Nagoya.  They  will  hear  the  bugles  calling,  and  they  will  think  of 
those  who  never  can  return.”  The  old  man  answered  with  simple 
earnestness,  “  Perhaps  by  Western  people  it  is  thought  that  the 
dead  never  return.  But  we  cannot  so  think.  There  are  no  Japanese 
who  do  not  return.  There  are  none  who  do  not  know  the  way. 
From  China  and  from  Chosen  and  out  of  the  bitter  sea,  all  our  dead 
have  come  back — all !  They  are  with  us  now.  In  every  dusk  they 
gather  to  hear  the  bugles  that  called  them  home.  And  they  will 
hear  them  also  in  that  day  when  the  armies  of  the  Son  of  Heaven 
shall  be  summoned  against  Russia.”  ’ 

With  such  an  inspiration,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that, 
when  the  confident  forecast  of  that  prophecy  came  so  shortly 
to  be  fulfilled,  it  was  those  legions  of  the  Dead  which  led  Japan 
victoriously  across  Manchuria.  They  were  there,  at  least  to 
the  vision  of  the  men  who  fought ;  it  was  the  certainty  of  their 
approval  which  sent  battalions  cheerfully  to  staring  destruction, 
the  sense  of  their  contempt  which  made  further  existence  impos¬ 
sible  to  the  defeated.  And  the  same  spirit  animated  the  entire 
nation.  If  the  women  cried  in  secret  for  the  return  of  those 
they  loved,  their  prayer  before  the  shrine  of  the  dead  was  for 
an  endowment  of  that  valour  which  would  be  least  likely  to 
conduce  to  it.  One  who  watched  both  British  and  Japanese 
regiments  embarking  for  war  was  chiefly  struck  by  the  different 
attitude  of  the  women.  In  Nagasaki  the  girls  gave,  dry-eyed, 
as  a  keepsake,  a  sprig  of  cherry-blossom,  the  meaning  of  which 
— ‘with  your  shield  or  upon  it’ — needed  no  explaining.  The 
British  equivalent  was  a  bottle  of  gin,  with  a  monotony  of  tear¬ 
ful  supphcation  to  return — ‘  whatever  ’appened  !  ’ 

The  women  in  Japan  often,  indeed,  show  a  sensitiveness 
to  the  fine  injunctions  of  their  faith  which  sets  an  example 
to  the  men.  A  rich  voter  in  the  district  elections  in  Nagano 
prefecture  who  had  publicly  pledged  himself  to  aid  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  canffidate  transferred  his  support  to  a  rival. 
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‘  On  learning  of  his  perfidy  his  wife  robed  herself  all  in  white,  as 
those  are  robed  who  are  about  to  journey  to  the  world  of  ghosts, 
purified  her  lips  according  to  the  holy  rite,  and  taking  from  the  store¬ 
room  an  ancient  family  sword,  thereupon  slew  herself.  And  she 
left  a  letter,  regretting  that  she  had  but  one  life  to  give  in  expiation 
of  the  shame  and  the  wrong  of  that  lie.’ 

One  must  not  set  a  solitary  example  of  virtue  in  one  country 
against  a  general  indifference  to  it  in  another,  and  it  would 
be  serious  to  contemplate  the  increase  in  widowerhood  which 
a  like  sensibility  to  the  sacredness  of  a  pledge  might  entail  on 
our  House  of  Commons  after  an  election  ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  though  a  nice  sense  of  honour  may  be  in  equal  repute  with 
either  people,  an  extravagant  sacrifice  on  its  behalf,  or  an  extrava¬ 
gant  atonement  in  default  of  it,  would  be  rather  in  the  order 
of  Japanese  than  of  our  expectations.  To  this  high  courage 
and  ^e  feeling  must  be  added,  in  estimating  the  virtues  of 
Japan,  that  ‘  immemorial  doctrine  of  filial  piety — exacting 
‘  all  that  is  noble  not  less  than  all  that  is  terrible  in  duty,  in 
‘  gratitude,  in  self-denial,’  which  sets  to  Christianity  so  humilia¬ 
ting  an  example,  and  has  made  pauperism  impossible  in  one  of 
the  poorest  countries  in  the  world. 

We  have  left  to  the  last  in  this  catalogue  of  advantages  that 
code  of  conduct  called  Bushi-do,  which,  for  all  the  proof  of  its 
splendid  qualities,  has  been  somewhat  undiscerningly  com¬ 
mended.  Bushi-do — ‘  the  Way  of  the  Warrior  ’ — was  the  code 
of  a  military  caste,  and  something  approaching  an  equivalent, 
though  somewhat  stinted  of  its  stoicism  and  gilded  with  romance, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  rules  which  directed  chivalry  in  its  most 
exacting  period.  Chivalry,  as  a  moral  force,  owed  its  impulse 
to  Christianity,  but  Bushi-do  is  especially  interesting  as  the 
most  illuminating  instance  of  the  evolution,  apart  from  religion, 
of  a  moral  idea.  In  a  sense  Bushi-do  is  no  more  than  a  dramatic 
way  of  being  a  gentleman ;  in  a  sense,  indeed,  it  is  not  quite  so 
much,  since  it  missed  that  queer  fine  attachment  of  an  infinite 
compassion  to  the  virtues  of  courage,  loyalty,  and  truth  to  which 
the  ‘  grand  old  name  ’  itself  bears  witness.  But  it  far  surpassed 
chivalry  in  its  practical  efiect  over  a  long  period  ;  and  though 
the  Samurai  have  ceased  to  be,  the  fire  which  so  splendidly 
consumed  them  burns  still  in  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  may 
continue  to  animate  them  even  though  doomed  to  expire. 

Yet  apart  from  the  question  of  its  continuing  influence  on 
Japan,  a  belief  which  many  of  the  most  cultivated  of  his 
countrymen  share  with  Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  virtues  of  the  old  disciples  of  Bushi-do  were 
rather  conspicuous  than  comprehensive.  Manliness,  hardihood. 
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loyalty  and  filial  piety  there  were,  mixed  with  a  magnificent 
indifference  to  material  considerations.  But  the  indifference 
included  the  material  considerations  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
an  erotic  licence  matched  the  courage  in  recklessness ;  there  was 
an  ignorance  as  gross,  a  scorn  of  humbler  humanity,  and  an 
implacable  vindictiveness  which  countenanced  the  most  cruel 
excesses.  We  are  assured  that  the  grosser  attributes  of  Bushi-do 
will  be  shed  without  impairment  of  its  nobility,  and  it  is  possible 
they  may  while  the  glamom  of  Japan’s  heroic  twilight  still 
tints  the  dusk  of  her  commercial  dawn ;  but  the  teaching  of 
history  does  not  favour  belief  in  these  virtuous  survivals ;  the 
compromised  ideals  of  one  period  are  not  carried  over  expurgated 
to  the  account  of  the  next.  So  inextricably  involved  are  the 
motive  sources  of  morality  that  virtue  is  often  made  to  look 
like  a  parasite  which  owes  its  efflorescence  to  a  root  of  evil.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that,  apart  from  the  military  genius  of  Japan 
and  the  correctness  of  her  diplomacy,  such  an  hypothesis  has 
received  of  late  years  any  encouragement  from  that  section  of 
the  people  from  which  its  support  should  come.  Hearn’s  con¬ 
nexion  with  this  people  limits  our  consideration  to  the  years 
which  his  acquaintance  covers,  but  events  in  those  which  have 
since  transpired  have  not  tended  to  impair  his  conclusions. 
His  foresight  has  on  the  contrary  been  most  surprisingly  justified. 
It  was  thus  he  wrote  in  January  1895,  while  the  war  with  China 
was  still  in  progress  and  the  chance  of  Japan  asserting  her 
independence  of  Western  patronage  was  still,  to  the  West,  an 
incr^ble  conceit. 

‘  It  strikes  me  that  in  another  twenty  years,  or  perhaps  thirty, 
after  a  brief  artificial  expansion,  all  the  ports  will  shrmk.  The 
foreign  commerce  will  be  all  reduced  to  agencies.  A  system  of  small 
persecutions  will  be  inaugurated  and  maintained  to  drive  away  all 
the  foreigners  who  can  be  driven  away.  After  the  war  there  wffl  be 
a  strong  anti-foreign  reaction,  outrages,  police  repressions,  temporary 
stillness  and  peace  ;  then  a  new  crusade.  Life  will  be  made  wretched 
for  Occidentals,  in  business,  just  as  it  is  being  made  in  the  schools, 
by  all  sorts  of  little  tricky  plans  which  cannot  be  brought  under  law 
provisions,  or  even  so  defined  as  to  appear  to  justify  resentment — 
tricks  at  which  the  Japanese  are  as  elaborately  ingenious  as  they 
are  in  matters  of  etiquette  and  forms  of  other  kinds.  The  nation 
will  show  its  ugly  side  to  us — after  a  manner  unexpected,  but 
irresistible.’ 

Hearn  was  not  writing  in  anger  or  under  a  sense  of  wrong. 
A  few  days  earlier  he  had  paid  that  tribute  of  his  to  ‘  the  only 
‘  civilised  country  that  existed  since  antiquity.’  A  few  months 
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later,  with  the  war  decided  and  events  tending  to  justify  his 
prediction,  he  proved  his  sympathy  with  another. 

‘  Let  no  man  believe  that  Japan  hates  China,’  he  assured  an 
American  friend ;  ‘  China  is  her  teacher  and  her  Palestine.  I  antici¬ 
pate  a  reaction  against  Occidental  influence  after  this  war,  of  a  very 
serious  kind.  Japan  has  always  hated  the  West — Western  ideas. 
Western  religion.  She  has  always  loved  China.  Free  of  European 
pressure  she  will  assert  her  old  Oriental  soul  again.  There  will  be  no 
conversion  to  Christianity.  No  !  not  till  the  sun  rises  in  the  West. 
And  I  hope  to  see  a  United  Orient  yet  bound  into  one  strong 
alliance  against  our  cruel  Western  civilisation.’ 

Yet  at  that  date  he  fully  realised  the  deterioration  that  was 
corroding  Japan. 

‘  The  people  are  still  good,’  he  wrote  more  than  a  year  earlier. 
‘  The  upper  classes  are  becoming  corrupt.  The  old  courtesy,  the 
old  faith,  the  old  kindness  are  vanishing  like  snow  in  sun.’  ‘  The 
Japanese  peasant  is  ten  times  more  of  a  gentleman  than  a  foreign 
merchant  could  ever  learn  to  be.  Unfortunately  the  Japanese 
official,  with  all  his  civility  and  morality  rubbed  off,  is  something  a 
good  deal  lower  than  a  savage,  and  meaner  than  the  straight-out 
Western  rough  (who  always  has  a  kernel  of  good  in  him)  by  an 
inexpressible  per  cent.’  ‘  The  result  of  the  adoption  of  Constitu¬ 
tional  Government  by  a  race  accustomed  to  autocracy  and  caste 
enabled  intrigue  to  spread  like  a  ferment,  in  new  forms,  through 
every  condition  of  society — and  almost  into  every  household.’ 

And  later,  near  his  end,  and  with  cause  to  know  of  what  he 
was  writing,  he  was  grievously  concerned  for  the  fate  of  his  gentle 
eldest  son  ‘  in  this  strange  world  of  cruelty  and  intrigue.’ 

Thus  the  longer  his  acquaintance  with  the  Japanese  was 
extended  the  deeper  grew  his  distrust  of  them,  despite  his 
admiration  and  many  a  close  and  unshaken  bond  of  friendship. 
The  ungrateful  treatment  which  he  received  officially  scarcely 
seems  to  have  affected  his  judgement.  His  estimate  of  large 
issues  was  never  indeed  seriously  subservient  to  his  personal 
share  in  them.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  quite  apart 
from  the  change  which  the  ‘  modernising  ’  of  Japan  was  working 
upon  Hearn’s  appreciation  of  the  people,  was  the  alteration 
arising  from  his  more  complete  investigations.  Even  in  the 
earlier  years  of  his  acquaintance  he  had  begim  to  suspect  that 
the  evenness  of  the  Japanese  temperament  was  owing  as  much 
to  a  lack  of  emotional  volume  as  to  the  sedulous  and  long- 
continued  regulation  of  conduct. 

’  In  Japan  the  law  of  life  is  not  as  with  us,  that  each  one  strives 
to  expand  his  own  individuality  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbour’s. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  much  one  loses  !  Never  a  fine  inspira¬ 
tion,  a  deep  emotion,  a  profound  jojr  or  a  profound  pain.’  ‘  Depth, 
I  have  long  suspected,  does  not  exist  in  the  Japanese  soul-stream. 
It  flows  much  like  the  rivers  of  the  country,  over  beds  three-quarters 
dry,  very  clear  and  charmmgly  beshadowed  ;  but  made  temporarily 
profound  only  by  some  passional  storm.’ 

In  ‘  Kokoro  ’  he  compares  the  supreme  artistic  achievements 
of  Japan  with  those  of  Europe  in  music,  art  and  literature — 
a  geisha  performance  with  a  trilogy  by  Wagner,  a  Western  epic 
with  a  Japanese  poem,  a  Shinto  temple  with  a  Gothic  cathedral 
— to  prove  ‘  how  incalculable  is  the  difference  in  emotional 
‘  volume,  in  imaginative  power,  in  artistic  synthesis.’  In  the 
same  work  he  points  out  that,  for  all  their  advancement,  nothing 
has  been  done  in  directions  foreign  to  the  national  genius. 

‘  All  that  Japan  has  been  able  to  do  so  miraculously  well  has  been 
done  without  any  self-transformation,  and  those  who  imagine  her 
emotionally  closer  to  us  to-day  than  she  may  have  been  thirty  years 
ago,  ignore  facts  and  science  which  admit  of  no  argument.’ 

Against  that,  rather  to  illuminate  his  difficulties  than  to 
contradict  his  conclusions,  may  be  set  a  passage  from  one  of 
his  earlier  letters. 

*  There  are  times  when  they  seem  so  small.  And  then,  again, 
though  they  never  seem  large,  there  is  a  vastness  behind  them,  a 
past  of  infinite  complexity  and  marvel,  an  amazing  power  of  absorbing 
and  assimilating,  which  forces  one  to  suspect  some  power  in  the 
race,  so  different  from  our  own  that  one  cannot  understand  that 
power.’ 

This  comparison  of  Hearn  with  himself,  while  it  seldom 
betrays  a  serious  inconsistency,  occasionally  reveals  him  as 
somewhat  too  favourable  to  the  opportunity  for  a  striking 
generalisation. 

‘  To  the  Oriental,’  he  explains  to  an  American  correspondent, 
‘  the  people  of  the  West  with  their  novels  and  poems  about  love 
seem  a  race  of  very  lascivious  people.  ...  Now  they  write  love 
stories  in  Japan.  But  who  are  the  women  of  these  love  stories  ? 
Dancing  girls.  “  If  one  must  write  stories  about  the  passion  of 
sex,  let  him  at  least  not  write  such  things  about  wives  and  daughters 
of  honest  men !  What  horribly  immoral  people  the  Western 
people  are !  ”  ‘  Don  Juan  is  the  imagination  of  the  West.  No 
Japanese  Don  Juan — no  Chinese  Don  Juan — ever  existed  or  could 
exist.’  ‘  My  students  say  to  me,  “  Dear  teacher,  why  are  your 
English  novels  all  filled  with  nonsense  about  love  and  women  ? — 
we  do  not  like  such  things.”  ’ 
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Even  if  a  little  ‘  tliin  ’  to  our  imderstanding,  that  makes  a 
clear  and  pretty  picture  of  a  people  whose  emotions  would 
always  be  a  rather  subsidiary  affair :  such  as,  indeed,  the  Japanese 
have  been  painted  by  writers  who  had  not  Hearn’s  excuse  of 
being  pleas^  with  the  effect.  Against  the  portrait  may  be 
set  a  story  which  he  tells  us  in  ‘  Kokoro.’  It  is  a  true  story,  and 
since  it  is  told  to  illustrate  the  stern  refusal  of  Buddhism  to 
countenance  any  shirking  of  the  struggle  with  evil,  the  evidence 
it  offers  to  our  purpose  comes  the  less  imder  suspicion. 

There  was  a  young  priest  in  a  village  near  Osaka.  He  was 
very  innocent,  wholly  devoted  to  the  temple  service  and  the 
observance  of  the  Way,  and  more  beautiful  than  it  is  convenient 
for  a  priest  to  be.  In  consequence  of  his  presence  the  shrine 
which  he  served  became  very  popular — with  women.  They 
came  to  it  not  only  from  its  own  village  and  from  all  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  but  from  the  great  town  near  by.  They  overwhelmed 
it  with  their  pious  offerings,  they  almost  overwhelmed  him 
with  their  desire  for  spiritual  advice.  He  gave  it  as  he  could, 
beautifully  blind  to  his  attraction,  beautifully  conscious  of  his 
inadequacy,  anxious  to  direct  them  to  more  competent  and 
experienced  counsel,  utterly  insensible  to  their  discreditable 
suggestions. 

It  all  soimds  very  unlike  that  same  picture  of  a  people 
strangely  shocked  by  Western  ways  of  love  :  and  the  sequel  was 
quite  in  the  modem  Western  manner ;  it  almost  may  be  said  to 
have  forced  the  note,  for  the  women  tired  speedily  of  being 
misunderstood,  and  proceeded  to  make  their  meaning  plain  even 
to  his  simplicity.  ‘  Wealth  was  offered  him  under  conditions 
‘  that  he  could  not  even  discuss.  Girls  threw  themselves  at  his 
‘feet  and  prayed  him  in  vain  to  love  them.  And  the  more 
‘he  shrank  from  the  admiration  of  the  timid  or  the  adulation 
‘  of  the  imabashed,  the  more  the  persecution  increased  until 
‘  it  became  the  torment  of  his  life.’  Hearn  gives  us  the  tender 
and  charming  letter  from  a  girl,  laying  sold  and  body  at  his 
feet,  which  precipitated  the  catastrophe.  For  his  sake  or  theirs 
he  could  face  no  more  of  it.  He  completed  his  tasks  about  the 
shrine,  wrote  a  farewell  to  his  superior,  groped  his  way  in  the 
darkness  to  the  radway  track  through  the  woods,  and  let  the 
express  crush  out  of  recognition  his  mortal  beauty  and  put  an 
end  to  the  baleful  infatuation  it  had  kindled  in  so  many 
breasts. 

The  story,  though  it  has  by  no  means  the  air  of  relating 
anything  exotic  to  the  fendnine  temperament  of  Japan,  must 
not  be  taken  to  impair  Hearn’s  admirably  expressed  opinions  on 
the  relations  of  the  sexes;  but  before  quoting  them,  since  it 
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throws  a  sidelight  on  the  subject,  one  more  tale  may  be  told. 
It,  likewise,  is  historically  true. 

*  A  peasant,  living  near  Kumamoto,  went  to  consult  an  astrologer 
what  to  do  for  his  mother’s  eyes ;  she  had  become  blind.  The  astro¬ 
loger  said  she  would  get  her  sight  back  if  she  could  eat  a  little 
human  liver,  taken  fresh  and  from  a  young  body.  The  peasant 
went  home  crying  and  told  his  wife.  She  said  :  “  We  have  only  one 
boy.  He  is  beautiful.  You  can  get  another  wife  as  good,  or  better 
than  I,  very  easily,  but  might  never  be  able  to  get  another  son. 
Therefore,  you  must  kill  me  instead  of  the  son,  and  give  my  liver  to 
your  mother !  ”  They  embraced,  and  the  husband  killed  her  with 
a  sword  and  cut  out  the  liver  and  began  to  cook  it,  when  the  child 
awoke  and  screamed.’ 


So  it  was  that  the  tale  came  to  public  knowledge  and  the 
police  court.  That  is  not  merely  an  instance  of  pathetic  sim¬ 
plicity  :  it  tells  us  more  of  Japan  than  anything  in  a  similar 
compass  her  profoundest  critics  have  formulated. 

Now  to  place  beneath  it  Hearn’s  conclusions.  He  is  debating 
whether  sexual  sentiment,  though  responsible  for  so  much  that 
is  deplorable  in  Western  art,  may  not  have  cultivated  that 
capacity  for  tenderness  of  which  the  East  knows  nothing. 

‘  Tenderness,’  he  declares,  ‘  is  not  of  the  Orient  man.  He  is  with¬ 
out  brutality,  but  he  is  also  without  that  immense  reserve  force  of 
deep  love  and  forgiving  power  which  even  the  rougher  men  of  the 
West  have.  The  Oriental  is  intellectually,  rationally  capable  of 
all  self-sacrifice  and  loyalty.  He  does  the  noblest  and  the  grandest 
things  without  even  the  ghost  of  a  tender  feeling.  His  feeblest 
passion  is  that  of  sex,  because  with  him  the  natural  need  has  never 
been  starved  or  exasperated.  .  .  .  Well,  his  nature  may  lose  some¬ 
thing  by  this.  It  loses  certainly  in  capacities  which  mean  everything 
to  us — tenderness,  deep  sympathy,  a  world  of  sensations  not  indeed 
sexual  with  us,  yet  surely  developed  out  of  sexualism  to  no  small 
extent.’ 

And  two  years  later  : 

‘  Since  then,’  he  explains,  ‘  I’ve  seen  how  thoroughly  detestable 
Japanese  can  be,  and  that  revelation  assisted  in  illuminating  things. 
I  am  now  convinced,  for  example,  that  the  deficiency  of  the  sexual 
instinct  (using  the  term  philosophically)  in  the  race  is  a  serious 
defect  rather  than  a  merit,  and  is  very  probably  connected  with  the 
absence  of  the  musical  sense  and  the  incapacity  for  abstract  reason¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  That  the  Japanese  can  ever  reach  our  aesthetic  stage 
seems  to  me  utterly  impossible,  but  assuredly  what  they  lack  in 
certain  directions  they  may  prove  splendidly  capable  of  making 
up  in  others.’ 
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Allowance  for  these  possibilities  is,  however,  very  difficult 
to  make  when  dealing  with  humanity  so  like  and  so  unlike 
ourselves.  Our  conception  of  mankind  is  practically  our  under¬ 
standing  of  our  neighbours ;  anything  outside  that  is  regarded 
as  a  variant  from  the  type.  We  find  it  hard  to  remember  that 
we  only  represent  normality  within  a  very  limited  area,  and  that 
the  pattern  which  our  social  developement  has  evolved,  and  is 
evolving,  has  still  to  demonstrate  no  less  than  modem  Japan  its 
capacity  for  persistence.  There  is,  by  the  way,  a  quality  of 
airy  impermanence  about  the  Japanese  which  might  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  lack  of  stability,  and  is  in  curious  contrast  to  their 
fixity  of  character.  Their  houses,  which  are  merely  paper 
sanctuaries  from  the  wind,  and  that  only  during  the  hours  of 
darkness,  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  prevalence  of 
earthquakes,  partly  by  that  rule  of  life  which  forbids  any  but 
persons  in  very  great  authority  to  close  their  door  against  or 
make  themselves  inaccessible  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  the  land  itself  is,  as  Hearn  calls  it,  ‘  a  land  of  imperma- 
‘  nence.’  ‘  During  the  comparatively  brief  period  of  her  written 
‘history  Japan  has  had  more  than  sixty  capitals,  of  which 
‘the  greater  number  have  completely  disappeared.’  Every 
Japanese  city  is  rebuilt  within  the  period  of  a  generation,  and 
every  Shinto  temple  at  more  or  less  brief  intervals,  and  the 
holiest — the  shrine  of  Ise — ‘  in  obedience  to  immemorial  custom 
‘must  be  demolished  every  twenty  years.’  This  indifference 
to  the  past  in  stone  and  reverence  for  the  past  in  conduct 
compare  curiously  with  our  concerned  regard  for  our  ancient 
builffings  and  constant  predilection  for  novelty  in  manners. 
In  that  and  many  other  ways  the  Japanese  are  very  practical 
exponents  of  Thoreau’s  philosophy.  They  are  an  extremely 
unencumbered  people.  They  decline  even  to  burden  them¬ 
selves  with  a  persistent  ideal  of  duty.  The  West,  without  any 
better  record  of  performance,  goes  always  with  a  bent  air 
of  having  the  thing  upon  its  back.  We  are  always  listening 
to  the  clock,  and  wondering  if  there  is  time  left  us  for 
repentance.  Japan  has  imported  the  clock,  but  so  far  has 
omitted  to  wind  it,  all  its  time  being  kept  for  the  present  at 
headquarters,  and  kept  exactingly,  as  the  late  war  proved. 
As  for  repentance,  the  very  act  obliterates.  Every  morning 
is  a  new  day,  there  is  no  carrying  over  of  an  adverse  balance, 
no  continuous  oppression  from  the  enigmas  of  existence,  no 
harassing  consciousness  from  the  failure  to  achieve.  The 
Japanese  have  been  taught  to  wear  a  smile  ;  and  a  smile  has 
on  the  personality  a  curious  reflex  action ;  even  when  worn 
from  a  sense  of  duty  it  makes  impossible  certain  gloomy  com- 
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binations  of  the  mind.  The  Japanese  have  been  wearing  their 
smile  for  a  good  many  centuries,  and  they  have  every  right 
to  the  reflected  light  of  it  within  them,  to  the  ease  which  is 
not  levity,  to  the  placidity  which  is  not  indifference,  to  their 
refusal  to  sulk  xmder  the  shadow  of  the  irrevocable  or  to  take 
portentously  their  personal  affairs. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  these  things  are  not  only  outward 
differences ;  they  spring  from  the  depths,  and  it  is  the  depths 
which  divide  us.  The  virtues  we  can  applaud  in  them  do  not 
predicate  the  moral  foundations  from  which  in  us  they  have 
arisen.  What  in  us  is  supported  by  and  mortised  to  a  shaft 
of  adamant  lies  lightly  upon  the  Japanese  as  foam  upon  the 
water.  In  our  dealings  with  them  we  must  continually  remind 
ourselves  that  we  must  not  apply  to  their  dialectics  our  principles 
of  logic,  must  never  in  our  accustomed  way  deduce  premises 
from  conclusions.  We  must  remember  too  that,  while  the 
original  Japanese  is  thus  much  of  a  puzzle  to  us,  the  recon¬ 
stituted  Japanese  is  beginning  to  be  a  puzzle  even  to  himself. 
The  men  who  have  engineered  the  modern  movement  in  Japan 
are  not  free  from  misgivings  as  to  what  may  prove  to  be  its 
tendencies. 

‘  The  moral  code  of  the  old  Samurai  known  as  Bushi-do  has 
‘been  abandoned,’  says  Mr.  Kiyoura  Keigo,  a  former  Minister 
of  Justice,  ‘  and  men  have  come  to  think  that  any  conduct  which 
‘  is  not  illegal  is  allowable.  .  .  .  What  is  wanting  in  the  moral 
‘influences  brought  to  bear  on  this  (the  middle)  class  is  the 
‘  inculcation  of  public  spirit.  This,  as  known  among  us,  is  still 
‘  but  a  feeble  germ.’  ‘  The  most  urgent  of  all  reforms,’  declares 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers,  ‘  is  a  change  in  the  mode  of  life 
‘  of  our  politicians.  The  reckless  manner  in  which  these  men 
‘  spend  money  is  the  cause  of  the  corruption  that  exists  in  so 
‘  many  lines  of  life.’  ‘  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  present  moral 
‘  degeneration,’  writes  Dr.  Tomizu  Hiroto,  ‘  is  that  the  basis  of 
‘  our  traditional  moral  system  was  never  a  very  good  one.  .  .  . 

‘  There  is  no  religion  in  Japan  suitable  to  the  real  wants  of  the 
‘nation;  .  .  .  the  efficiency  of  the  Department  for  Justice  is 
‘  impaired  by  the  lack  of  facilities  for  discovering  and  punishing 
‘  crimes  conunitted  by  the  higher  classes  of  society.’  Viscount 
Torio  Koyata  is  of  opinion  that  ‘  What  is  called  “  the  corruption 
‘  of  society  ”  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the  bribing  of 
‘  officials.  ...  It  is  the  low  public  estimate  of  the  character 
‘and  general  qualiflcations  of  Ministers  of  State  that  is  at 
‘  the  root  of  existing  corruption.’ 

These  are  the  views  of  her  public  men ;  but  though  they 
justify  the  charge  of  indifferent  probity  so  often  made  against 
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the  Japanese  official,  a  charge  on  which  some  curious  light  was 
thrown  four  years  ago  by  the  great  school  text-book  scandal, 
which  made  the  meshes  of  ‘graft’  in  the  United  States  look 
like  the  knitting  of  a  beginner,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
passing  judgement  on  the  frailties  of  any  people  we  are  assessing 
them  %  a  standard  of  ideal  conduct  which  we  only  apply  histori¬ 
cally  to  our  own. 

Tffie  conclusions  which  we  are  entitled  to  draw  from  Hearn, 
conclusions  which  have  the  sanction  not  only  of  the  most  thought¬ 
ful  writers  on  Japan  but  of  the  Japanese  themselves,  warn  us 
in  our  dealings  with  the  country  to  avoid  equally  an  attitude 
of  susceptive  admiration  or  of  Pharisaical  superiority.  The 
Japanese  are  no  worse  than  ourselves;  they  may  possibly — 
heaven  help  them  ! — be  no  better.  But  they  are,  and  they  will 
remain,  fundamentally  different.  Should  they,  conceivably  or 
inconceivably,  adopt  Christianity,  they  will  produce  an  entirely 
dissimilar  sort  of  Christian ;  shoiild  they  break  themselves  in  to 
the  Roman  character,  they  will  still  read  life  from  right  to  left. 
We  shall  never  be  able  to  foretell  their  mental  processes  more 
accurately  than  those  of  the  cat  upon  the  hearth-rug,  even  had 
we  as  favourable  opportunities  for  study. 

We  might  in  a  dozen  ways,  and  with  untold  profit  to  our¬ 
selves,  take  Japan  for  an  example ;  we  might  strive  to  shame 
our  timorous  apathy  with  the  contrast  of  her  determination ;  but 
even  should  we  sit  at  her  feet  we  must  never  imagine  that  we 
do,  or  can,  understand  her.  That  she  will  outwit  us,  for  good 
or  evil,  we  may  take  for  granted,  since  her  virility  is  certain 
to  eschew  that  diplomatic  inertia  on  which  we  place  reliance. 
Something,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  gained  by  an  effort 
more  sympathetically  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  her 
position,  and  to  regard,  not  as  an  immixed  evil,  the  possible 
invasion  of  our  arid  materialism  by  the  shadows  of  the  East. 
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Art.  VIII.— HIBERNIA  IMPACATA. 

1.  A  Consideration  of  the  Stale  of  Ireland  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 

tury.  By  G.  Locker  Lampson.  London  :  Constable,  1907. 

2.  VIrlande  Contemporaine  et  la  Question  Irlandaise.  Par 

L.  Paul-Dubois.  Paris  :  Perrin  et  Cie,  1907. 

^HE  old  saying  that  in  politics  nothing  happens  but  the  un- 
expected  has  seldom  been  more  strikingly  verified  than  in 
the  history  of  events  in  Ireland  during  the  last  year.  Twelve 
months  ago  the  many  problems  of  Irish  government  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  Chief  Secretary  who,  if  antecedents  count  for  anything, 
might  be  accounted  the  most  sympathetic  of  living  politicians 
towards  the  conception  of  the  government  of  Ireland  according 
to  Irish  ideas  under  the  responsibility  of  an  English  Cabinet. 
Twelve  months  ago  the  whole  energies  of  so  profound  an  autho¬ 
rity  on  constitutional  history  and  so  thoroughgoing  a  Home 
Ruler  as  Mr.  Bryce  were  understood  to  be  occupied  with  the 
drafting  of  such  a  measure  of  administrative  reform  as,  without 
violating  the  formal  undertakings  of  those  of  his  colleagues 
who  were  pledged  against  the  introduction  of  such  a  frankly 
Home  Rule  Bill  as  he  would  himself  have  approved,  should 
give  the  largest  possible  authority,  short  of  legislative  powers, 
to  an  Irish  local  council.  And  while  the  Chief  Secretary  was 
thus  engaged  in  the  highest  province  of  constructive  statesman¬ 
ship,  the  eminent  Irishman  to  whom  Mr.  Bryce  had  delegated 
the  administrative  part  of  his  multifarious  duties  was  busy 
in  the  initiation  of  various  departmental  inquiries  with  a  view 
to  the  complete  reconstruction  of  Irish  institutions  of  every 
kind  so  soon  as  the  conceptions  of  his  chief  in  the  domain  of 
constitutional  reform  should  have  received  legislative  sanction. 
Twelve  months  ago,  to  put  it  shortly,  every  condition  seemed  to 
be  present  which  was  necessary  to  the  complete  adoption  of  that 
policy  known  as  Devolution  which  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole  was 
prepared  to  sanction,  and  to  the  consequent  developement  of 
that  larger  policy  with  which  the  Prime  Minister  had  indi¬ 
vidually  undertaken  that  his  own  should  not  be  inconsistent. 

To  say  this  is  not  by  any  means  to  say  that  either  Mr.  Bryce’s 
Home  Rule  plans  or  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell’s  notions  of 
administrative  reform  had  been  formally  accepted  by  the  Irish 
party  or  approved  by  the  Irish  people.  But  it  is  a  happy 
peculiarity  of  the  Irish  temperament  that,  always  profoundly 
distressed  at  the  past,  and  equally  discontented  with  the  present, 
it  is  always  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  future.  Hope  de- 
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ferred  has  never  yet  made  sick  the  national  heart  of  Ireland, 
nor  has  any  other  people  ever  shown  an3d;hing  like  the  Irish 
capacity  for  living  perennially  on  the  tiptoe  of  unsatisfied 
expectation.  And  accordingly,  although  the  coming  Bill  for  the 
closer  association  of  the  Irish  people  with  the  management  of  their 
domestic  affairs  was  understood  to  contain  only  an  instalment 
of  the  national  demand,  there  was  not  the  smallest  suggestion 
from  any  quarter  that  it  might  fail  to  receive  the  national 
sanction.  The  leaders  of  the  Irish  party,  who  whatever  their 
faiUngs  have  hitherto  conclusively  proved  their  ability  to  con¬ 
trol  four-fifths  of  the  Irish  constituencies  with  an  authority 
scarcely  less  complete  to  all  outward  seeming  than  Mr.  Parnell’s, 
were  believed  to  be  in  intimate  communication  with  the 
Grovernment,  and  were  apparently  fully  empowered  to  speak 
the  minds  of  their  countrymen.  It  was  impossible  to  suppose 
that  politicians  so  experienced  as  those  who,  Uke  Mr.  Redmond 
and  Mr.  Dillon  (to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Sexton,  whose  sombre 
genius  and  masterful  will  render  the  journal  he  directs  perhaps 
the  most  potent  force  in  Irish  poUtics)  have  been  identified  for 
above  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  the  extreme  Irish  demand, 
would  ever  consent  to  anytlung  inconsistent  with  the  national 
ideal,  or  short  by  so  much  as  a  hair’s-breadth  of  the  maximum 
of  what  existing  political  conditions  rendered  it  possible  to  exact. 

Nor  when  the  first  change  took  place  in  the  situation  as  it 
existed  twelve  months  ago,  did  it  seem  likely  to  affect  at  all 
adversely  the  general  Irish  outlook.  The  public  has  never  been 
informed,  and  is  perhaps  never  likely  to  learn,  why  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  Parliamentary  Session  and  after  the  King’s  Speech 
had  been  composed,  Mr.  Bryce  so  suddenly  ceased  to  be  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  many  as  have 
been  the  changes  in  the  tenure  of  that  uneasy  office  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  no  change  has  ever  before  occurred  at  a  moment 
which  seemed  so  inappropriate  and  so  unnecessary.  That  a 
minister  who  had  come  to  Ireland  under  such  kindly  auspices 
as  those  which  prevailed  when  Mr.  Bryce  took  office,  and  whose 
political  ideals  were  in  such  close  harmony  with  those  of  the 
people  he  came  to  conciliate,  should  have  exchanged  the  post 
of  Irish  Secretary,  which  so  few  politicians  are  able  or  willing 
to  undertake,  for  a  position  which  any  one  of  a  dozen  profes¬ 
sional  diplomatists  would  have  been  perfectly  competent  to  fill, 
inevitably  suggested  that  difficulties  of  which  the  public  as  yet 
know  nothing  had  arisen  at  Dublin  Castle.  But  what  appears 
quite  certain  is  that  these  difficulties,  whatever  their  nature, 
were  not  difficulties  which  had  arisen  between  the  Chief  Secretary 
and  his  Nationalist  allies.  Mr.  Bryce,  on  the  contrary,  left  Ireland 
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last  January  amid  expressions  of  the  heartiest  good-will  from 
those  who  are  least  in  the  habit  of  praising  a  Chief  Secretary. 
And  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Birrell, 
whose  robust  partisanship  had  never  left  room  for  a  moment’s 
doubt  of  his  readiness  to  adopt  Irish  ideas  in  their  crudest  form, 
did  nothing  to  weaken  the  harmony  between  the  executive 
government  and  the  Irish  party.  Whatever  embarrassments  may 
have  been  created  for  his  successor  by  Mr.  Bryce’s  extraordinary 
exposition  of  his  views  on  the  Irish  University  question,  when, 
as  Mr.  Balfour  puts  it,  on  the  eve  of  quitting  the  ship  he  nailed 
his  colours  to  his  successor’s  mast,  the  first  effect  of  that  pro¬ 
nouncement  was  only  to  give  an  early  occasion  for  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  that  readiness  to  take  Ms  opinions  from  exclusively 
Nationalist  sources  wMch  has  so  far  been  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  Mr.  Birrell’s  career  as  CMef  Secretary.  Down  to  the 
very  moment  of  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  Coimcils  Bill, 
or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  down  to  the  still  later  moment 
of  the  contumelious  rejection  of  that  measure  at  the  hands  of 
the  Dublin  Convention,  the  understanding  between  the  Irish 
party  and  the  Irish  minister  seemed  to  be  equally  cordial  and 
complete,  and  to  extend  as  well  to  the  administrative  methods 
as  to  the  legislative  intentions  of  the  Government. 

It  is  precisely  this  unwonted  harmony  between  the  rulers  of 
Ireland  and  its  parliamentary  representatives,  it  is  the  main¬ 
tenance  for  a  year  and  a  half  of  the  working  agreement  wMch 
was  arrived  at  on  the  formation  of  the  present  Cabinet  between 
those  usually  discordant  powers  as  to  the  lines  on  which  the 
government  of  Ireland  should  be  carried  on,  that  renders  Mr. 
Redmond’s  action  at  the  Dublin  Convention  quite  the  most 
significant,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  extraordinary,  event  in 
modern  Irish  history.  That  remarkable  incident  has  been 
apologised  for,  but  it  has  never  been  explained,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  unlikely  that  we  shall  ever  know  upon  what  compulsion 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  resolution  wMch  can  have  surprised 
no  one  so  much  as  it  surprised  its  reluctant  author  was  adopted 
by  the  nominal  leader  of  the  Irish  people.  For  the  horror  of 
the  unfortunate  Dr.  Jekyll  at  his  own  unspeakable  actions  in  the 
character  of  Mr.  Hyde  can  scarcely  have  exceeded  the  chagrin 
with  wMch  Mr.  Redmond,  the  confidant  of  the  CMef  Secretary, 
must  have  watched  his  own  unanticipated  performances  in  the 
character  of  Chairman  of  the  Dublin  Convention.  For  our  own 
part  we  think  it  probable  that  the  most  amazing  condemnation 
ever  passed  by  a  political  leader  upon  a  poUcy  wMch  he  had 
Mmself  concurred  in  promoting  was  the  resultant  of  two  quite 
opposite  forces,  and  that  the  remarkable  unanimity  with 
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which  the  Dublin  Convention  annihilated  the  Irish  Councils 
Bill  was  due  to  a  momentary  harmony  of  radically  antagonistic 
discords.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  feature  in  an  unparalleled 
situation,  apart  from  the  unique  spectacle  of  the  Irish  leader’s 
denunciation  of  the  result  of  his  years  of  leadership,  was  the 
identity  of  action  between  the  most  conservative  and  the  most 
revolutionary  elements  in  Irish  nationalism.  If  the  Irish 
Councils  Bill  purported  to  be  slain  by  the  hands  of  a  people 
outraged  in  its  most  cherished  national  sentiments,  the  first 
blows  were  delivered  by  the  members  of  that  hierarchy  which 
has  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  affections  and  consciences  of  the  mass 
of  Irishmen.  It  is  indeed  not  a  little  remarkable  how  often 
in  Irish  history  the  Church  which  has  shown  itself  up  to  a 
point  so  sympathetic  with  the  national  ideals  of  Irislunen — 
a  Church  whose  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  in  Ireland  have 
been  and  are  recruited  to  an  extent  much  greater  than  else¬ 
where  from  the  ranks  of  the  peasantry  to  whom  they  minister — 
has  failed  in  decisive  moments  to  promote  the  cause  of  Irish 
nationality.  Archbishop  Troy  and  those  of  his  episcopal 
brethren  who  in  the  negotiations  for  the  Union  concurred  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Parliamentary  liberties  of  Ireland  as 
the  price  of  an  anticipated  religious  emancipation,  offers  neither 
the  first  nor  the  last  instance  of  the  determination  of  the  rulers 
of  their  Church  in  every  age  to  subordinate  their  political 
sympathies  to  the  interests  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  organi¬ 
sation  of  which  they  form  a  part.  The  welfare  of  their  Church 
has  naturally  a  claim  on  the  devotion  of  the  members  of  the 
Irish  hierarchy  even  higher  than  the  claims  of  patriotism. 
There  can  be  no  question  whatever  but  that,  as  was  shown 
at  the  time  by  the  letters  of  more  than  one  of  their  number, 
the  Irish  bishops  disliked  intensely  the  education  clauses  of 
the  Irish  Councils  Bill,  and  were  resolved  not  to  admit 
proposals  which  they  had  good  reason  for  believing  likely 
to  jeopardise  that  predominant  authority  which,  as  everyone 
knows,  they  have  latterly  exercised  in  the  sphere  of  primary 
education.  To  that  resolution  quite  as  much  or  more  than  to 
any  other  single  cause,  was  due  the  unanimity  of  the  Dublin 
Convention’s  decision.  For  although  scarcely  a  word  was  said 
during  the  discussion  on  this  aspect  of  the  BUI,  and  though  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill  was  formaUy  imputed  to  its  inadequate 
recognition  of  the  national  claims  of  Ireland,  it  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  assert  that  there  was  hardly  a  Roman  Catholic 
layman  present  at  the  Dublin  Mansion  House  whose  views 
of  the  measure  were  not  affected  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
by  the  knowledge  that  its  educational  provisions  had  been 
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explicitly  denounced  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  prelates  of 
his  Church. 

But  all  this  is  merely  by  the  way.  For  infinitely  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  motives  which  animated  the  Convention  is 
the  conclusion  at  which  it  arrived.  The  decision  to  reject  the 
only  solution  of  the  Irish  question  which  the  British  Government 
could  venture  to  offer  consistently  with  its  own  responsibility 
to  the  British  people,  puts  an  end  once  and  for  all  to  the  hypo¬ 
crisy  of  the  government  of  Ireland  according  to  Irish  ideas 
by  any  British  Cabinet.  Such  a  system  is  indeed  an  absolute 
contradiction  in  terms,  for  the  plain  and  simple  reason  that  the 
first  of  all  Irish  ideas  is  that  Ireland  shall  not  be  governed  by 
the  same  authority  that  governs  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  this  fundamental  proposition  which  constitutes  the  Irish 
question,  and  which  confounds  with  equal  emphasis  the  very 
dissimilar  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Locker  Lampson  and 
M.  Paul-Dubois  in  their  attempts  to  solve  this  problem.  The 
only  condition  under  which  extreme  Irish  ideas  can  be  applied 
to  the  government  of  Ireland  is  the  abdication  of  all  governing 
initiative  by  the  Central  Government.  It  is  precisely  this 
circumstance  which  creates  the  dilemma  with  which  Mr.  Birrell 
and  his  colleagues  are  now  faced.  Either  they  must  make  a 
virtual  transfer  of  the  functions  of  government  to  an  advisory 
Committee  of  Irish  members,  or  they  must  govern  the  country 
in  accordance  with  those  notions  of  ordered  and  settled  author¬ 
ity  which  have  not  yet  ceased  to  be  fundamental  British  ideas. 
That  the  issue  thus  raised  is  one  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
shirk  has  been  made  abundantly  clear  by  the  recent  declara¬ 
tions  of  the  leaders  of  Irish  opinion  and  by  the  progress  of  events 
in  Ireland.  Ever  since  the  Bill  for  associating  the  Irish  people 
with  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  met  its  inglorious  fate, 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  have  shown  their  determination 
to  take  the  management  of  those  affairs  entirely  into  their  own 
hands,  and  have  exhibited  not  the  smallest  concern  for  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  which  this  action  on  their  part  has  involved  their  late 
ministerial  allies.  The  year  which,  according  to  Sir  Antony 
MacDonnell’s  prediction,  was  to  witness  ‘  the  fruition  of  those 
‘  hopes  which  many  of  the  best  Irishmen  have  for  many  years 
‘  entertained,’  is  drawing  towards  its  close  in  conditions  less 
favourable  to  the  political  h3q)othesi8  of  English  Home  Rulers 
than  any  which  have  existed  for  twenty  years.  The  experience  of 
1907  has  completed  from  the  Irish  side  the  demonstration  which 
that  of  1886  and  1893  afforded  from  the  British  that  the  divergent 
views  of  the  British  and  Irish  electorates  on  the  Home  Rule 
problem  could  never  be  reconciled  within  the  four  corners  of 
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any  scheme  of  legislation.  The  rejection  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
proposals  by  the  English  Parliament  and  people  proved  that 
Home  Rule  of  the  kind  which  the  Irish  members  were  ready  to 
accept  could  have  no  hope  of  receiving  the  assent  of  the  British 
electorate.  The  summary  refusal  of  a  representative  Irish 
assembly,  summoned  ad  hoc,  to  entertain  Mr.  Birrell’s  Bill 
even  for  a  moment,  proves  once  for  all  the  impossibility  of 
winning  Irish  acceptance  for  such  a  measure  as,  according  to 
the  assumption  underlying  the  Bill,  Great  Britain  would  be 
prepared  to  grant.  In  such  circumstances  no  room  remains  for 
honest  negotiation.  The  alliance  between  English  Radicals  and 
Irish  Nationalists,  which  was  founded  on  the  hypothesis  of 
the  possibility  of  carrying  a  measure  mutually  satisfactory  to 
both  parties,  must  necessarily  have  come  to  an  end,  even  if 
the  Irish  leader  had  failed  to  denounce  it,  and  if  the  social  state 
of  Ireland  did  not  urgently  call  for  measures  of  administrative 
precaution  and  protection  with  an  urgency  which  no  executive 
could  continue  much  longer  to  ignore.  After  the  treatment 
accorded  to  the  best  efforts  of  a  Radical  Ministry  by  the  Dublin 
Convention,  it  must  be  long  indeed  ere  English  statesmen 
regain,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  ‘  the  confidence 
‘  they  once  had  in  the  fidelity  of  the  Irish  party  to  their  engage- 
‘  ments,  and  in  their  power  of  getting  those  engagements  ratified 
‘  by  the  Irish  people.’  And  the  necessity  which  the  authorities 
have  been  under  of  instituting  prosecutions  against  some  of 
the  Irish  members  would  have  rendered  the  renewal  of  intimate 
relations  between  the  Irish  executive  and  the  Irish  party  a 
matter  of  continually  increasing  difficulty,  even  if  the  exigencies 
of  his  peculiar  situation  had  not  obhged  the  Irish  leader  to 
declare  that  such  relations  were  completely  at  an  end. 

The  repudiation  by  the  Irish  party  of  the  ministerial  alliance 
having  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Cabinet  to  persist  in  the 
endeavour  to  manage  Ireland  by  the  first  of  the  two  alter¬ 
natives  we  have  noted,  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  Irish 
administration  to  fall  back  on  the  only  remaining  one ;  and  for 
the  first  time  since  the  return  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
to  power,  to  face  their  primary  duty.  In  a  word,  the  Government 
has  found  itself  obliged  to  govern.  And  the  occasion  is  appro¬ 
priate  to  consider  what  are  the  problems  that  in  addressing 
themselves  to  that  task  must  chiefly  engage  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Birrell  and  his  colleagues  or  advisers  at  Dublin  Castle. 
These  problems  are  of  a  kind  which,  were  there  reason  to  believe, 
as  we  earnestly  trust  may  prove  to  be  the  case,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  resolved  to  address  itself  seriously  to  their  solution, 
might  win  for  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  the  sincere 
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explicitly  denounced  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  prelates  of 
his  Church. 

But  all  this  is  merely  by  the  way.  For  infinitely  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  motives  which  animated  the  Convention  is 
the  conclusion  at  which  it  arrived.  The  decision  to  reject  the 
only  solution  of  the  Irish  question  which  the  British  Government 
could  venture  to  offer  consistently  with  its  own  responsibility 
to  the  British  people,  puts  an  end  once  and  for  all  to  the  hypo¬ 
crisy  of  the  government  of  Ireland  according  to  Irish  ideas 
by  any  British  Cabinet.  Such  a  system  is  indeed  an  absolute 
contradiction  in  terms,  for  the  plain  and  simple  reason  that  the 
first  of  all  Irish  ideas  is  that  Ireland  shall  not  be  governed  by 
the  same  authority  that  governs  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  this  fundamental  proposition  which  constitutes  the  Irish 
question,  and  which  confounds  with  equal  emphasis  the  very 
dissimilar  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Locker  Lampson  and 
M.  Paul-Dubois  in  their  attempts  to  solve  this  problem.  The 
only  condition  under  which  extreme  Irish  ideas  can  be  applied 
to  the  government  of  Ireland  is  the  abdication  of  all  governing 
initiative  by  the  Central  Government.  It  is  precisely  this 
circumstance  which  creates  the  dilemma  with  which  Mr.  Birrell 
and  his  colleagues  are  now  faced.  Either  they  must  make  a 
virtual  transfer  of  the  functions  of  government  to  an  advisory 
Committee  of  Irish  members,  or  they  must  govern  the  country 
in  accordance  with  those  notions  of  ordered  and  settled  author¬ 
ity  which  have  not  yet  ceased  to  be  fundamental  British  ideas. 
That  the  issue  thus  raised  is  one  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
shirk  has  been  made  abundantly  clear  by  the  recent  declara¬ 
tions  of  the  leaders  of  Irish  opinion  and  by  the  progress  of  events 
in  Ireland.  Ever  since  the  Bill  for  associating  the  Irish  people 
with  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  met  its  inglorious  fate, 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  have  shown  their  determination 
to  take  the  management  of  those  affairs  entirely  into  their  own 
hands,  and  have  exhibited  not  the  smallest  concern  for  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  which  this  action  on  their  part  has  involved  their  late 
ministerial  allies.  The  year  which,  according  to  Sir  Antony 
MacDonnell’s  prediction,  was  to  witness  ‘  the  fruition  of  those 
‘  hopes  which  many  of  the  best  Irishmen  have  for  many  years 
‘  entertained,’  is  drawing  towards  its  close  in  conditions  less 
favourable  to  the  political  hypothesis  of  English  Home  Rulers 
than  any  which  have  existed  for  twenty  years.  The  experience  of 
1907  has  completed  from  the  Irish  side  the  demonstration  which 
that  of  1886  and  1893  afforded  from  the  British  that  the  divergent 
views  of  the  British  and  Irish  electorates  on  the  Home  Rule 
problem  could  never  be  reconciled  within  the  four  corners  of 
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any  scheme  of  legislation.  The  rejection  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
proposals  by  the  English  Parliament  and  people  proved  that 
Home  Rule  of  the  kind  which  the  Irish  members  were  ready  to 
accept  could  have  no  hope  of  receiving  the  assent  of  the  British 
electorate.  The  summary  refusal  of  a  representative  Irish 
assembly,  summoned  ad  hoc,  to  entertain  Mr.  Birrell’s  Bill 
even  for  a  moment,  proves  once  for  all  the  impossibility  of 
winning  Irish  acceptance  for  such  a  measure  as,  according  to 
the  assumption  underlying  the  Bill,  Great  Britain  would  be 
prepared  to  grant.  In  such  circumstances  no  room  remains  for 
honest  negotiation.  The  alliance  between  English  Radicals  and 
Irish  Nationalists,  which  was  founded  on  the  hypothesis  of 
the  possibility  of  carrying  a  measure  mutually  satisfactory  to 
both  parties,  must  necessarily  have  come  to  an  end,  even  if 
the  Irish  leader  had  failed  to  denounce  it,  and  if  the  social  state 
of  Ireland  did  not  urgently  call  for  measures  of  administrative 
precaution  and  protection  with  an  urgency  which  no  executive 
could  continue  much  longer  to  ignore.  After  the  treatment 
accorded  to  the  best  efforts  of  a  Radical  Ministry  by  the  Dublin 
Convention,  it  must  be  long  indeed  ere  English  statesmen 
regain,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  ‘  the  confidence 
‘  they  once  had  in  the  fidelity  of  the  Irish  party  to  their  engage- 
‘  ments,  and  in  their  power  of  getting  those  engagements  ratified 
‘  by  the  Irish  people.’  And  the  necessity  which  the  authorities 
have  been  under  of  instituting  prosecutions  against  some  of 
the  Irish  members  would  have  rendered  the  renewal  of  intimate 
relations  between  the  Irish  executive  and  the  Irish  party  a 
matter  of  continually  increasing  difficulty,  even  if  the  exigencies 
of  his  peculiar  situation  had  not  obUged  the  Irish  leader  to 
declare  that  such  relations  were  completely  at  an  end. 

The  repudiation  by  the  Irish  party  of  the  ministerial  alliance 
having  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Cabinet  to  persist  in  the 
endeavour  to  manage  Ireland  by  the  first  of  the  two  alter¬ 
natives  we  have  noted,  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  Irish 
administration  to  fall  back  on  the  only  remaining  one ;  and  for 
the  first  time  since  the  return  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
to  power,  to  face  their  primary  duty.  In  a  word,  the  Government 
has  found  itself  obliged  to  govern.  And  the  occasion  is  appro¬ 
priate  to  consider  what  are  the  problems  that  in  addressing 
themselves  to  that  task  must  chiefly  engage  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Birrell  and  his  colleagues  or  advisers  at  Dublin  Castle. 
These  problems  are  of  a  kind  which,  w'ere  there  reason  to  believe, 
as  we  earnestly  trust  may  prove  to  be  the  case,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  resolved  to  address  itself  seriously  to  their  solution, 
might  win  for  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  the  sincere 
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sympathy  of  every  friend  of  good  government.  For  we  should 
indeed  be  sorry  to  assume  from  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Birrell  in 
the  first  months  of  office  that  he  is  so  much  wedded  to  his  own 
preconceived  notions  of  Irish  affairs  as  to  be  incapable  of 
readjusting  his  views  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  and  informa¬ 
tion  which  the  parliamentary  recess  will  afford  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  acquiring.  The  Irish  Secretary  has  indeed  been 
markedly  unfortunate  in  some  of  his  utterances,  and  has  made 
the  grave  mistake  of  allowing  the  pleasant  expectations  of  his 
sanguine  temperament  to  hurry  him  into  declarations  which  have 
already  been  refuted  by  events  and  which  must  necessarily  prove 
a  source  of  embarrassment  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  unwelcome 
but  inevitable  tasks  which  lie  before  him.  Thus  in  April  last, 
before  he  had  been  three  months  at  the  Irish  office  and  at  a 
period  when  he  can  scarcely  have  spent  three  weeks  in  Ireland, 
Mr.  Birrell  committed  himself  at  Halifax  to  the  extravagant 
asseveration  that  Ireland  was  then  in  a  more  peaceful  condition 
than  it  had  been  in  for  six  hundred  years.  Even  had  it  been 
the  case  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  was  actually  satisfactory, 
the  hyperbole  would  have  betrayed  the  very  superficial  nature 
of  Mr.  Birrell’s  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  country. 
For  chronic  as  the  disturbances  of  Ireland  may  appear  to  be  upon 
a  general  and  bird’s-eye  survey,  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that 
at  the  lowest  the  country  has  enjoyed  at  intervals  for  prolonged 
periods  the  calm  which  follows  storm,  and  the  quiet  that  comes 
of  exhaustion.  But  however  unwarranted  in  fact,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  extremely  provocative  context  in  which  this  com¬ 
placent  assurance  was  given,  the  optimism  of  the  utterance  was 
of  the  kind  which  the  charitable  will  not  find  it  very  difficult  to 
excuse.  Politicians  are  but  human,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  remember 
after  all  that  the  policy  which  the  act  of  the  Dublin  Convention 
has  finally  discredited  and  overthrown  was  in  April  last  still  in 
the  full  vigour  of  its  unfortunate  popularity  ;  and  further,  that 
this  policy  was  one  which  had  originated  with  Mr.  Birrell’s 
predecessor  and  with  which  the  Cabinet  was  bound  to  persevere. 
Even  a  partisan  less  strenuous  than  Mr.  Birrell  has  always  shown 
himself,  and  a  temperament  less  sanguine  than  that  with  which 
he  is  so  pre-eminently  endowed,  might  have  been  expected,  while 
the  Irish  alliance  was  still  in  full  force,  to  accept  the  assurances 
of  his  colleagues  and  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  prophesying 
smooth  things.  But  Mr.  Birrell’s  illusions,  however  charitably 
we  may  choose  to  regard  them,  can  hardly  have  survived  the 
events  of  the  succeeding  three  months.  In  particular  they  can¬ 
not  have  survived  his  own  determination,  avowed  on  the  day 
Parliament  rose,  to  apply  the  provisions  of  a  special  Police  Act 
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to  half  a  dozen  counties  which  together  comprise  something 
like  a  fourth  of  the  total  area  of  Ireland.  So  far  from  being  in 
a  state  of  quiet,  Ireland  is  upon  the  contrary  in  a  state  of 
extreme  agitation,  not  to  say  of  open  disorder.  So  far  from 
being,  in  the  language  of  the  chronicler  of  Mountjoy’s  Eliza¬ 
bethan  wars,  ‘  Hibernia  Pacata,’  she  is,  in  a  degree  which  it  would 
be  unwise  to  exaggerate  but  a  folly  to  ignore,  Hibernia  Im- 
pacata,  an  Ireland  restless  and  disquieted;  an  Ireland  full  of 
bitter  animosities,  which  are  not  the  less  dangerous  because  they 
no  longer  follow  strictly  the  old  lines  of  national  and  religious 
demarcation,  but  have  become  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
formerly  social  and  sectional. 

The  plain  truth  unhappily  is  that  the  country  is  rapidly 
getting  out  of  hand,  and  is  falling  back  into  a  condition  not 
very  far  removed  from  that  which  prevailed  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  conviction  that  Great  Britain  was  minded  to 
abandon  her  responsibility  for  Ireland,  and  withdraw  all  further 
resistance  to  the  Irish  demand,  if  only  the  voice  of  Ireland 
were  sufficiently  persistent  and  troublesome,  led  the  Irish  leaders 
of  that  day  openly  to  adopt  the  policy  of  rendering  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  as  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  impossible. 
Nor  for  those  who  are  really  solicitous  for  the  permanent  welfare 
of  the  country,  is  there  any  element  of  consolation  to  be  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  the  Irish  parliamentary  party 
appears  to  have  waned,  so  that  the  views  of  Mr.  Redmond  and 
his  colleagues  have  almost  as  little  weight  with  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion  in  some  circles  in  rural  Ireland  as  those  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown.  For  however  human  it  may  be  for 
Unionists  to  rejoice  over  the  discredit  which  has  overtaken  those 
who  have  till  recently  been  their  most  formidable  adversaries, 
they  can  find  little  occasion  for  rejoicing  in  the  approaching 
deposition  of  the  leaders  of  the  professedly  constitutional  and 
parliamentary  agitation  by  extremists  whose  greater  popularity 
is  founded  on  the  thoroughgoing  separation  which  they  openly 
avow.  Not  that  there  is  any  need  to  waste  much  sympathy 
on  those  who  are  now  the  objects  of  so  much  vigorous  vitupera¬ 
tion.  Had  the  repudiation  of  the  parliamentary  party  been 
met  by  Mr.  Redmond  with^a^resolute'J  assertion  of  the  principles 
upon  which  that  party  has  sought  to  commend  itself  to  the 
British  electorate,  had  the  Irish  leader  avowed  his  adherence 
to  the  limited  and  constitutional  objects  which  are  the  sup¬ 
posed  basis  of  the  alliance  with  English  Radicalism,  even 
Unionists  might  have  found  reason  to  welcome  such  evidence 
of  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  statesmanship  on  the  part  of 
the  accredited  representatives  of  the  Irish  constituencies.  And 
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the  friends  of  the  present  Cabinet  would  have  found  in  it  by  far 
the  best  proof  that  has  yet  be'en  offered  of  the  fitness  of  the 
Irish  people  for  the  liberties  and  privileges  which  they  propose 
to  grant.  But  if  anyone  was  so  foolish  as  to  entertain  the 
hope  that  the  present  leader  of  the  Irish  party  would  be  bold 
enough  to  utter  a  disavowal  of  the  approval  of  the  demands  of 
the  extremists  such  as  no  Irish  leader  has  at  any  time  felt  himself 
strong  enough  to  make,  such  optimism  has  been  quickly  and 
finally  dissipated.  Mr.  Redmond  has  indeed  broken  with 
Sinn  Fein,  as  the  organisation  of  the  forward  party  is  called,  to 
the  extent  of  repudiating  what  he  deems  the  quixotic  and 
theatrical  demand  for  a  withdrawal  of  the  Irish  members  from 
Westminster.  And  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  other  course  was 
open  to  one  who  has  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  been 
identified  with  that  parliamentary  agitation  which  was  strong 
enough  to  win  for  Ireland  the  greatest  triumph  which  the  cause 
of  Irish  nationality  gained  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  the 
conversion  of  one  of  the  great  British  parties  to  the  principle 
of  Home  Rule.  Since  that  repudiation  the  quarrel  between 
the  Parliamentary  and  the  revolutionary  parties  has  deve¬ 
loped  considerably,  as  evidenced  by  such  incidents  as  the 
resignation  of  their  membership  of  the  Irish  party  by  Sir  Thomas 
Esmonde  and  two  or  three  less  prominent  representatives  of  Irish 
constituencies.  But  this  schism  in  the  Home  Rule  camp  can 
carry  little  comfort  to  the  opponents  of  Home  Rule,  when  even 
such  a  repudiation  of  Sinn  Fein  methods  as  Mr.  Redmond  has 
ventured  upon  is  accompanied  by  an  assertion  of  the  practical 
identity  of  his  objects  with  those  of  his  rivals,  and  by  concurrent 
preparations  for  a  menacing  agrarian  agitation  of  the  old  type. 
Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of  recent 
recruits  to  the  parliamentary  party,  has  avowed  in  so  many 
words  that  he  and  his  colleagues  differ  from  the  more  extreme 
party  not  as  to  ends  but  only  as  to  means.  And  as  these  ends 
embrace  not  merely  Home  Rule  but  separation  in  its  most 
naked  form,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  however  the  NationaUst 
forces  may  be  weakened  by  these  dissensions,  there  is  not  the 
smallest  disposition  towards  moderation  of  aim  among  any 
section  of  Irish  Home  Rulers.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  inevitable 
that  the  most  immediate  result  of  the  feud  which  has  broken  out 
must  be  a  competition  in  violence  between  the  two  sections 
from  which  very  serious  results  to  the  peace  of  the  country  are 
to  be  expected.  Already  the  vigorous  and  menacing  agitation 
which  has  been  threatened  by  the  parliamentary  leaders  is  in 
full  swing,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  no  sufficient  antidote  to 
these  counsels  is  likely  to  be  provided  by  the  vox  clamantis  in 
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desertis  even  of  so  eloquent  a  convert  to  moderate  courses  as 
Mr.  William  O’Brien. 

Among  the  many  strange  and  perplexing  phenomena  of 
the  Irish  difficulty  it  is  surely  not  the  least  extraordinary 
that  discontent  in  Ireland  should  still  find  its  principal  outlet 
in  an  agrarian  agitation,  and  that  politicians  endeavouring  to 
justify  their  failure  to  reach  the  goal  of  national  ambition 
should  find  in  the  old  cry  of  ‘  the  land  for  the  people  ’  the 
most  promising  basis  for  that  ‘  really  virile  ’  agitation  with  which 
Ireland  is  now  threatened.  Englishmen  who  have  watched 
the  course  of  domestic  poUtics  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  who  have  seen  the  time  of  their  Parhament,  the  energies 
of  their  best  statesmen,  and  the  credit  of  Great  Britain 
devoted  incessantly  and  in  ever  increasing  measure  to  the 
solution  of  the  land  question,  may  well  feel  astonished  to  find 
that  the  strongest  passion  in  Ireland  is  still  the  passion  for 
the  land.  They  must  well-nigh  despair  on  learning  that  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Land  Act  of  1881,  with  its  splendid 
boons  of  fixity  of  tenure,  free  sale  and  fair  rents,  in  spite 
of  the  numerous  Purchase  Acts  passed  by  the  successive 
Unionist  Governments,  culminating  in  Mr.  Wyndham’s  famous 
measure  of  1903,  the  settlement  of  the  land  question  seems 
almost  as  far  off  as  ever.  Every  step  in  the  long  process  of 
amelioration  appears  to  have  brought  within  sight  a  new  vista 
of  discontent  and  difficulty.  That  the  system  inaugurated 
by  the  Act  of  1881,  and  the  substitution  of  dual  for  individual 
ownership,  should  have  led  to  an  intolerable  situation  which 
it  was  essential  to  terminate,  was  not  difficult  to  understand. 
That  the  partial  appUcation  of  the  system  of  purchase  was 
an  inadequate  remedy,  which  in  some  of  its  aspects  might 
even  aggravate  the  disease  it  was  designed  to  cure,  was  at  any 
rate  comprehensible.  And  finally,  that  a  great  measure  for 
the  complete  abolition  of  dual  ownership  and  the  transfer  of 
the  whole  soil  of  Ireland  to  the  existing  occupying  tenantry 
might  prove  an  extremely  tedious  operation,  and  one  which 
might  lead  to  considerable  dispute,  was  a  possibiUty  which, 
however  little  it  was  anticipated  by  either  party  to  the  under¬ 
standing  on  which  Mr.  Wyndham’s  Act  was  based,  everyone 
now  sees  to  have  been  inherent  in  the  circumstances.  But  at 
least  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  in  those  places 
in  which  the  purchase  system  came  into  operation  under  the 
Wyndham  Act  contentment  should  reign,  as  it  has  reigned  in 
the  smaller  areas  dealt  with  under  the  Ashbourne  Acts,  and 
that  with  the  complete  abolition  of  the  relation  of  landlord 
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and  tenant,  denunciations  of  landlordism  should  cease  to  be 
possible.  Yet,  as  the  events  of  the  past  twelve  months  have 
only  too  conclusively  proved,  even  this  modest  expectation 
has  been  shattered.  To  read  the  resolutions  which  are  con¬ 
tinually  passed  by  local  bodies  in  Ireland,  one  might  easily 
suppose  that  Parliament  had  never  passed  a  single  measure 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Irish  tenant-farmer,  or  made  the 
slightest  eflort  to  redress  a  single  Irish  grievance.  To-day, 
just  as  absolutely  as  in  the  days  when,  a  generation  ago, 
Mr.  Michael  Davitt  founded  the  Land  League  as  a  means  to 
the  attainment  of  a  completely  independent  Ireland,  national 
rights  and  agrarian  reform  are  the  joint  watchwords  of  the 
discontented,  and  it  is  still  in  the  skilful  manipulation  of 
agrarian  discontent  that  the  pohtical  agitation  finds  its  most 
powerful  lever.  ‘  To  win  Irish  independence  and  the  land  for 
‘  the  people,  is  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  present  struggle 
‘  with  landlordism  and  grabberism,  and  whoever  thwarts 
‘  them  in  attaining  their  objects  is  a  renegade  and  a  traitor  to 
‘  his  country  and  must  be  dealt  with  as  such  deserve  if  the 
‘  people  are  to  succeed  ’ :  so  runs  a  notice  published  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  present  anti-grazing  agitation  in  Connaught.  And 
the  fact  that  this  warning  was  directed  not  against  an  individual 
landlord,  but  against  the  beneficent  department  known  as  the 
Congested  Districts  Board,  which  has  done  so  much  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  Western  tenant,  however  ridiculous  it  may  make 
the  allusions  to  landlordism,  does  nothing  to  diminish  its 
significance  as  a  symptom  of  the  state  of  feeling  among  the 
peasants  of  the  West. 

No  account  has  yet  been  attempted,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  any 
writer,  of  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  movement  known  as  the 
anti-grazing  movement,  which  is  the  principal  source  of  the 
disorders  that  have  latterly  broken  the  peace  of  the  West  of 
Ireland,  and  which  now  threaten  in  no  vague  or  empty 
fashion  to  extend  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  To  trace  the 
movement  from  its  first  origin  to  its  present  unfortunate 
prominence  would  involve  a  somewhat  lengthy  inquiry.  But 
the  main  features  in  its  progress  are  not  difficult  to  determine, 
and  may  be  rapidly  indicated.  It  is  not  the  least  cruel  of  Irish 
ironies  that  the  new  agrarian  grievance  has  its  genesis  in  the 
recent  endeavours  of  the  State  to  ameliorate  the  economic 
conditions  of  life  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  to  remove  the  compul¬ 
sion  to  emigration  and  to  insure  to  every  peasant  occupier 
the  means  of  a  comfortable  hvehhood  within  the  ambit  of  his 
holding.  It  was  in  the  course  of  these  operations  of  the  Con- 
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gested  Districts  Board,  which  have  more  than  once  been  referred 
to  in  these  pages,  for  the  enlargement  of  holdings  in  the  poorer 
parts  of  Ireland  that  the  agitation  now  so  widespread  first 
manifested  itself.  And  it  must  be  added  that  not  a  little  of  the 
immense  accession  of  strength  which  the  movement  has  received 
in  the  last  twelve  months  is  directly  due  to  the  encouragement 
given,  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  which  commenced  last  autumn 
under  the  auspices  of  a  Royal  Commission,  to  the  notion  that  the 
distribution  of  the  grass-lands  of  Connaught  is  an  indispensable 
condition  precedent  to  the  establishment  of  a  prosperous  peasant 
proprietary  in  Connaught.  The  agitation  in  the  West  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  powers  given  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  for  the  enlargement  of  holdings ; 
and  the  attempt  which  is  now  being  made  in  no  uncertain  or 
half-hearted  fashion  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  other  parts 
of  Ireland  is  in  like  manner  attributable  to  the  possession  of 
similar  powers  by  the  Estates  Commissioners,  who  have  in 
the  same  way  been  authorised  to  acquire  land  for  resale  and 
subdivision  among  the  tenant  proprietors.  It  is,  however, 
only  within  the  last  few  months  that  the  new  doctrine  has  been 
pushed  to  the  extreme  of  what  is  now  being  advocated,  and 
that  the  claim  is  advanced  not  merely  that  all  holdings  should 
be  rendered  economic  and  self-supporting,  but  that  all  untenanted 
land  should  be  diverted  from  its  present  use  and  occupation, 
and  should  be  converted,  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  its  owners 
and  of  its  own  natural  capacities,  from  pasture  to  tillage,  that 
the  people  may  once  more  be  on  the  land. 

This  new  movement  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  an  anti¬ 
landlord  movement,  and  to  read  the  resolutions  which  are 
passed  almost  every  day  it  might  be  thought  that  this  was  its 
essence.  But  it  is  only  in  a  very  superficial  and  partial  sense 
that  the  landlords  are  concerned.  In  a  great  part  of  Ireland  the 
landlord  has  already  gone,  or  is  in  the  act  of  going.  He  has 
either  concluded,  or  he  is  engaged  in  negotiating,  the  terms  on 
which  his  land  is  to  be  sold.  And  however  strong  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  some  owners  to  their  ancestral  estates,  nowhere  do 
the  old  proprietors  appear  to  contemplate  seriously  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  maintaining  their  old  relation  to  their  tenants.  The 
anti-grazing  movement  is  thus  an  anti-landlord  movement 
only  in  so  far  as  the  termination  of  the  grazing  lettings  tends 
to  ^minish  the  value  of  lands  untenanted  by  ordinary  occupying 
tenants  under  the  Land  Acts,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  value 
of  that  which  the  owner  has  to  sell,  and  the  price  which  he  can 
obtain  for  it.  A  combination  for  such  a  purpose  as  this  may  and 
does  work  gross  hardship  to  individual  owners,  and  were  the 
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basis  of  the  Purchase  Acts  compulsory,  instead  of  voluntary,  the 
operation  of  expropriating  would  work  out  as  something  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  confiscation.  For  to  oblige  an  owner 
in  pursuance  of  a  State  poUcy  to  part  with  valuable  property, 
and  then  before  the  price  has  been  fixed  to  destroy  the  elements 
which  have  made  it  valuable,  deserves  no  gentler  name.  On 
such  a  basis  it  would  be  possible,  by  clearing  the  soil  of  those 
who  make  substantial  profits  by  hiring  it,  to  debase  the  richest 
grass-lands  of  Ireland  to  a  nominal  or  prairie  value.  But  while 
the  owner  is  thus  the  target  of  the  agitation  to  the  extent  and 
for  the  purpose  just  stated,  he  is  far  from  being  the  only  or  even 
the  principal  objective.  What  differentiates  the  present  from 
every  preceding  agrarian  agitation  is  that  the  fine  of  cleavage 
between  those  who  have  and  those  who  want  no  longer  coincides 
with  the  old  lines  of  social,  political,  or  national  severance. 
It  is  the  grazier  who  is  the  first  and  the  most  important  victim. 
And  the  grazier  differs  from  his  neighbours  in  rural  Ireland 
only  in  the  degree  in  which  he  has  succeeded  above  his  fellows 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  he  is 
in  origin  and  feeling  as  much  and  as  good  an  Irishman  and  a 
patriot  as  the  most  extreme  agitator  in  his  district.  He  is 
in  general  a  NationaUst  and  a  Catholic,  and  has  borne  his  part 
as  such  in  all  the  agitations  of  the  last  generation.  No  class 
was  more  prominent  than  the  grazier  class  in  the  old  Land 
League  movement,  or  did  more  to  further  the  demand  for  the 
very  measures  which  are  now  being  used  to  destroy  him.  There 
can  be  no  stronger  evidence  of  the  demoraUsing  effects  of  a 
long  period  of  predatory  agitation  than  the  fact  that  the 
machinery  of  intimidation  is  now  being  turned  against  those 
who  are  bone  of  the  bone  and  flesh  of  the  flesh  of  the  Irish 
people,  against  those  whose  religious  and  facial  sentiments 
are  those  of  the  vast  majority  of  their  fellow-countrjonen,  and 
who,  down  to  a  point  which  has  only  recently  been  reached, 
have  been  in  the  closest  sympathy  and  co-operation  with  every 
successive  demand  for  agrarian  reform.  Nothing  indeed  is  more 
remarkable  in  the  anti-grazing  movement  than  the  alarm  and 
consternation  which  it  has  spread  among  respectable  people  of 
the  well-to-do  farming  and  shopkeeping  classes,  who,  thorough¬ 
going  Nationalists  though  they  be,  see  the  sources  of  their 
prosperity  threatened  by  a  movement  aimed  at  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  industry  of  rural  Ireland,  and  knowing  no 
distinction  of  creed  or  class. 

But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  national  prosperity  and 
the  economic  well-being  of  Ireland,  perhaps  the  worst  feature 
in  the  new  demand  is  the  effect  it  is  certain  to  produce  on  the 
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principal  source  of  Irish  wealth.  The  demand  for  the  breaking 
up  of  the  so-called  grazing  ranches  takes  absolutely  no  account 
of  the  inherent  capacities  of  the  soil  or  of  its  suitabihty  or  other¬ 
wise  for  tillage.  It  is  held  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
destruction  of  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  of  Irish  indus¬ 
tries  to  say  that  the  greatest  asset  of  Ireland  is  her  population : 
that  to  replace  the  ox  by  the  peasant  is  the  highest  object  of 
national  solicitude,  and  that  wherever  a  cottage  can  be  shown 
to  have  existed  at  any  time  it  should  be  rebuilt  and  repeopled 
once  more.  This  sort  of  loose  sentiment  has  unhappily  received 
much  encouragement  at  the  hands  of  persons  really  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  and  who  ought  to  know  better.  Many 
of  the  notions  which  have  gained  so  much  currency  of  late 
owe  their  origin  to  the  hasty  generahsations  of  chance  visitors 
whose  imaginations  have  found  in  the  most  prosperous 
portions  of  the  island  the  chief  occasion  for  lament.  Thus 
Mr.  Filson  Yoimg,  whose  charming  prose  won  so  large  an 
audience  two  or  three  years  back  for  his  volume  called  ‘  Ireland 
‘  at  the  Cross  Roads,’  was  able  to  work  himself  into  an  agony 
of  lamentation  as  he  viewed  the  splendid  pastoral  prosperity 
of  the  rich  grazing-lands  of  Meath.  One  of  his  brilhantly  piirple 
passages  expresses  this  point  of  view  with  a  vividness  to  which 
it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  in  any  words  but  his  own  : 

‘  There  can  be  no  better  instruction  in  this  side  of  Irish  life  than 
to  take  a  walk  or  drive  through  any  one  of  the  counties  of  Meath, 
Westmeath,  Kildare,  or  Dublin.  Meath  or  Dublin  are  the  best, 
because  you  have  in  them  some  of  the  richest  land  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  if  you  make  your  survey  in  Jvme  or  July,  you  will  receive  an 
impression  that  is  almost  startling.  The  road  upon  which  you 
travel  runs  straight  between  the  rich,  lush  pastures.  In  the  ditches 
and  hedges  riot  all  the  wild  growths  that  feed  greedily  and  demand 
rich  soil ;  and  one  after  another  lovely  meadows,  sheeted  with  green 
that  trembles  still  from  the  last  kiss  of  the  showers,  shot  with  the 
gold  of  buttercups  and  all  the  dissolving  hues  of  field  flowers,  unroll 
themselves  in  a  glory  before  your  eyes.  Mile  after  mile  lies  spread 
with  this  carpet  of  the  living  and  transient  grasses.  And  step  after 
step  grows  upon  you  the  sense  of  something  wrong,  jarring,  out  of 
time.  The  brilliance  becomes  dazzling,  the  sweetness  cloying,  the 
richness  sickening.  For  in  all  those  miles  of  natural  treasure,  what 
human  result  do  you  see  ?  .  .  .  Where  are  the  people  ?  Who  goes 
upon  this  road  ?  ...  All  along  these  deserted  ways  you  shall  see, 
but  once  in  a  long  while,  a  dirty  cabin,  or  perhaps  a  small  group  of 
dirty  cabins,  inhabited  by  silent,  purposeless,  helpless,  and  thrift¬ 
less  people.  .  .  . 

‘  And  go  forth  into  the  fields,  among  the  starry  kingcups  and  the 
emerald  grasses.  There  you  will  find  the  principal  denizen  of 
these  fat  pastures,  the  ox.  By  companies  and  battalions  he  has 
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invaded  the  quiet  lands ;  he  lives  and  thrives,  and  grows  bulky 
upon  it,  while  the  human  population  dwindles  and  deteriorates. 
In  the  cool  verdant  meadows  he  rests  and  feeds  in  peace.  All  the 
silk  of  the  grass  and  flowers  passes  into  his  flashing  coat — the 
dullest  and  most  stupid  creature  of  his  weight  upon  God’s  earth. 
And  in  all  this  matchless  piece  of  country  this  is  the  chief  industry — 
to  drive  the  ox  to  the  pasture,  watch  him  daily  till  he  has  put  on 
the  necessary  number  of  stones’  weight,  and  then  to  drive  him  forth 
again  to  his  destiny  in  the  English  market.  Dozing  under  the  hedge- 
row^lies  a  representative  of  the  human  population,  almost  as  dull 
and  stupid  as  the  ox,  without  a  spark  of  energy,  and  with  only  the 
will  to  sit  there,  wet  by  the  showers,  warmed  by  the  sun,  watching 
the  beasts  pulling  at  the  grass  while  his  brain  settles  to  pulp,  his 
mind  stagnates,  and  he  slowly  dreams  himself  into  limacy.’ 

A  vivid  passage,  but  surely  betraying  one  characteristic  if  pos¬ 
sible  more  striking  than  the  wealth  of  Mr.  Young’s  prose,  the  per¬ 
versity  of  his  opinions.  For  the  writer  fails  to  see  that  he  supphes 
the  answer  to  all  that  he  deplores  in  the  very  words  which  he 
employs  to  picture  the  wealth  of  the  pastures  of  Meath  and 
Kildare.  It  is  in  the  fact  that  these  pastures  are  in  truth 
‘  natural  treasure,’  forming  a  truly  ‘  matchless  piece  of  country,’ 
that  not  merely  justifies  but  compels  their  being  put  to  the  use 
which  Nature  has  ordained  for  them  as  that  for  which  they  are 
best  fitted.  Such  reasoning  as  Mr.  Young  employs,  and  such 
sentiment  as  he  displays  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  might 
quite  as  fitly  be  applied  to  depreciate  the  famous  dairy-lands 
of  Limerick  and  the  Golden  Vale  of  Tipperary,  which  no  one 
has  as  yet  proposed  to  divert  from  the  purposes  for  which  Nature 
meant  them.  The  truth  is  that  a  great  part  of  Ireland  is 
not  merely  best  suited  to  permanent  pasture  but  is  suited  to 
nothing  else  ;  and  that  to  treat  it  otherwise  is  to  sacrifice  a 
great  part  of  the  intrinsic  wealth  of  the  country.  The  island 
has  from  the  very  earhest  times  been  noted  for  the  luxuriance 
of  its  grass  and  the  excellence  of  its  pastures,  a  feature  so  obvious 
that  in  every  age  its  pre-eminent  fitness  for  cattle-raising  has 
been  observed  upon  by  travellers  as  the  chief  item  in  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country.  As  long  ago  as  the  twelfth  century 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  wrote  of  it,  ‘  Pascuis  tamen  quam  frugibus, 

‘  gramine  quam  grano  fecundior  est  insula.’  And  though  the 
historian  of  the  EngUsh  conquest  has  been  accused  of  hostile 
depreciation  of  everything  Irish,  no  one  has  ever  cavilled  at  this 
observation.  Even  Dr.  Lynch,  who  in  his  ‘  Cambrensis  Eversus  ’ 
has  controverted  almost  every  statement  of  Giraldus,  is  regret¬ 
fully  constrained  to  agree  with  him  on  this  head,  and  observes 
that  the  proposition  that  Ireland  is  better  suited  for  pasturage 
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than  for  cereal  crops  is  a  conclusion  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  contest.  The  same  characteristic  has  indeed  been  noted  in 
every  age,  and  is  in  fact  the  most  obvious  feature  in  the  Irish 
landscape.  It  is  not  to  tillage,  and  to  the  crowds  of  cabins  that 
sprang  up  in  Ireland  in  the  tillage  era  which  began  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  but  to  her  perennial  pastures  that  Irleand  owes 
her  proud  title  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  Stanihurst  in  the  sixteenth 
century  noted  that  few  covmtries  are  equal  and  none  superior 
to  Ireland  in  extent  of  pastures.  Buchanan  in  his  ‘  History 
‘  of  Scotland  ’  speaks  of  the  pasture -ground  of  Ireland  as 
‘  pascua  fere  totius  Europae  uberrima  ’ — the  most  fruitful  pasture- 
land  to  be  foimd  in  all  Europe.  And  Boate,  who  wrote  half  a 
century  later,  summed  up  the  salient  facts  as  to  the  natural 
aptitudes  of  the  Irish  soil  in  these  termsj  ‘  But  although  Ireland 
‘  almost  in  every  part  where  the  industry  of  the  husbandman 
‘  applieth  itself  thereto  bringeth  good  corn  plentifully,  never- 
‘  theless  hath  it  a  more  natural  aptness  for  grass,  the  which 
‘  in  most  places  it  produceth  very  good  and  plentiful  of  itself, 

‘  and  with  little  help.’  The  cattle  industry  has  consequently  been 
in  every  age  a  principal  staple  of  Irish  wealth.  Sir  William 
Petty,  the  earliest  of  Irish  statisticians,  estimated  the  value  of 
Irish  cattle  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  at  three 
millions,  an  enormous  sum  for  those  days,  and  not  the  least 
memorable  or  the  least  resented  of  Irish  grievances  at  English 
hands  were  those  iniquitous  enactments  in  restraint  of  the 
Irish  cattle-trade  which  disgraced  the  statute  rolls  of  Charles 
the  Second.  Nor  are  these  historical  testimonies  the  only 
evidence  that  Ireland  has  always  been  and  must  remain  primarily 
a  pastoral  country.  They  are  abundantly  reinforced  by  climatic 
and  economic  considerations ;  some  of  which  have  recently 
been  admirably  summarised  in  the  observations  of  a  foreign 
observer,  Mr.  Moritz  Bonn,  to  whose  excellent  little  book  on 
‘  Modern  Ireland  and  her  Agrarian  Problem  ’  we  drew  attention 
in  a  former  number.  That  Mr.  Bonn  is  not  unsympathetic 
towards  the  more  sentimental  aspects  of  the  question,  which 
appeal  so  strongly  to  Mr.  Filson  Young,  may  be  gathered  from 
his  description  of  the  Irish  grazing-ranches ; 

‘  Two-thirds  of  the  country,’  he  remarks,  ‘  is  never  touched  by 
plough  or  spade.  Many  parte  of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
counties  of  Kildare,  Meath,  and  Dublin,  are  nothing  but  grassy 
deserts  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  shimmering,  almost  blue- 

freen,  grass,  and  subdivided  into  fields  by  hedges  and  ditches. 

here  is  scarcely  a  human  being  to  be  seen,  for  the  cattle  graze 
without  a  herdsman  in  the  hedged-in  fields,  in  the  centre  of  which 
a  solitary  post  or  stone  against  which  the  animals  can  rub  themselves 
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is  almost  the  only  mark  of  human  effort.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  ruined  cottages  are  scattered  about,  dwellings  in  which  human 
beings  formerly  dwelt.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  fell  since 
1851  from  1,146,223  to  858,158  in  1901,  a  diminution  of  188,065 
houses.  It  is  these  wide  “  grazing  ranches  ”  which  have  made 
Ireland  into  a  land  of  a  great  silence.’ 

Mr.  Bonn’s  inference  from  these  facts  is  however  very  different 
from  Mr.  Young’s  deductions  from  the  like  observations,  and 
from  those  of  M.  Paul-Dubois,  who  has  greedily  swallowed  all 
the  melancholy  assurances  with  which  he  has  been  fed,  and 
who  fears  that  Ireland  is  in  danger  of  being  ‘  reduite  a  n’etre 
‘  plus  au  service  de  I’Angleterre  qu’un  ranch  a  bestiaux,  et  une 
‘  maison  de  pauvres.’  Mr.  Bonn  is  aUve  to  the  practical 
considerations  which  forbid  a  return  to  the  overcrowded 
tillage  system  of  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  and  is 
aware  that  the  famine  was  in  a  large  measure  the  penalty 
exacted  by  Nature  for  the  pursuit  of  an  agricultural  system 
which  ignored  the  conditions  upon  which  her  boimty  was 
bestowed.  In  Ireland  both  cUmate  and  soil,  as  Mr.  Bonn 
explains,  favour  pasture-farming.  With  the  exception  of  the 
coarsest  soils,  the  land,  if  withdrawn  from  the  spade,  covers 
itself  with  a  natural  garment  of  grass.  The  chmate,  with  its 
moderate  temperature  and  constant  moisture,  is  favourable  to 
grass-farming  while  Uttle  suited  to  tillage.  And  Mr.  Bonn  goes 
on  to  show  that  besides  these  physical  causes  a  host  of  others 
have  co-operated  to  make  Ireland  a  pastoral  land.  Dealing 
with  the  argmnent  that  the  change  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  century  from  an  agricultural  to  a  pastoral  system  was  due 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  he  makes  the  following  admir¬ 
ably  just  observations  : — 

‘  It  can  be  said  with  tolerable  precision  that  no  corn  duties  of 
fairly  bearable  dimensions  would  have  been  able  to  stay  the  great 
fall  in  the  price  of  com  during  the  eighties.  Up  to  that  time  it  was 
not  so  much  the  fall  in  com  prices  as  the  rise  in  meat  prices  which 
had  caused  the  prevalence  of  cattle-breeding  in  Ireland.  Moreover, 
the  Irish  have  always  been  a  cattle-rearing  people,  understanding 
Uttle  of  agriculture  and  turning  their  attention  exclusively  to  cattle- 
breeding.  The  dense  population  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  drove  them  to  tillage,  which  was  facilitated  by  high  corn- 
prices,  but  their  agricultural  methods  were  so  primitive  that  they 
were  in  many  ways  detrimental  to  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil.  Even 
at  the  present  day  we  see  in  the  poorer  meadows  traces  of  former 
tillage  in  the  remnants  of  ridges  about  a  yard  broad,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  “  lazy  beds.”  The  poor  growth  of  grass  which  here 
springs  up  shows  how  fertiUty  has  been  destroyed.’ 
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It  is  these  very  ‘  lazy  beds  ’  which,  as  standing  evidences  of 
the  existence  of  a  tillage  population  in  the  last  century,  are 
being  utilised  as  a  plea  for  the  restoration  of  the  people  to  the 
land  whose  capacities  they  destroyed.  The  truth  is  that,  as 
the  same  writer  elsewhere  points  out,  cattle-rearing  is  really  the 
national  industry  of  Ireland.  And  it  is  to  the  developement 
of  this  industry  that  the  best  and  most  successful  efforts,  both 
of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  in  the  West  and  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  elsewhere,  have  been  applied.  Were  the 
new  theory  of  restoring  the  people  to  the  land  from  which  the  ox 
is  said  to  have  ejected  them  to  be  seriously  applied  in  practice, 
it  could  only  be  at  an  enormous  cost  in  national  productiveness, 
since  the  land  would  be  alienated  from  the  industry  for  which 
it  is  most  fitted  to  one  for  which  it  is  at  best  less  fitted.  Indeed, 
there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  the  people  themselves  are  not 
without  a  perception  of  this  truth,  and  that  while  the  claim  made 
on  their  behalf  is  that  more  people  shall  be  maintained  upon  the 
land,  what  is  really  desired  is  more  land  for  the  same  people. 
Mr.  Bonn  is  probably  not  very  far  from  the  mark  when  he 
observes  that  while  the  ideal  of  the  people,  in  the  West  at  any 
rate,  is  to  increase  their  holdings,  they  have  no  intention  of 
running  the  plough  across  their  fields.  Their  hope  rather  is  to 
speculate  in  cattle,  and  having  put  an  end  to  graziers  to  become 
graziers  themselves.  That  however  is  not  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  the  movement,  which  on  the  contrary  is  being  recommended 
primarily  on  the  ground  that  the  land  has  been  denuded  of  its 
population,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country 
that  the  people  should  be  brought  back  to  the  land.  The 
extent  to  which  this  movement  has  grown  within  a  very  brief 
period,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  commended  to  the 
people,  may  be  best  measured  by  the  language  of  a  recent 
resolution,  which  affirms  : 

‘(that  as  God  made  the  land  to  be  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of 
man,  we  consider  the  present  condition  under  which  the  lands  of 
Meath  are  devoted  to  the  beast  of  the  field  as  opposed  to  the  divine 
ordinance,  and  we  denounce  the  eleven  months’  system  as  the 
cause  of  this  painful  state  of  affairs,  and  declare  that  we  will  not 
rest  until  it  is  put  an  end  to.’ 

That  the  steady  exodus  which  has  taken  place  ever  since  the 
great  famine  of  sixty  years  ago  has  reduced  the  population  of 
rural  Ireland  to  a  point  considerably  below  that  which 
the  natural  bounty  of  the  soil  is  quahfied  to  maintain  under 
conditions  favourable  to  (^agriculture  is  a  proposition  which 
may  be  readily  granted.  The  march  of  the  people  from  the 
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land  is  still  rapid  and  continuous,  and  in  excess  of  the  normal 
growth  of  the  population,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  has  not 
been  stayed  by  the  operation  of  the  Purchase  Acts,  or  arrested 
by  the  near  prospect  of  complete  ownership.  Even  in  the  present 
year  emigration  appears  Ukely  to  maintain  the  figure  of  forty 
thousand  which,  roughly  speaking,  has  been  the  average  for 
recent  years.  That  labour  is  scarce  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  Ireland  to  a  degree  which  seriously  interferes  with  the  pro¬ 
spects  of  farming  where  tillage  farming  on  any  considerable  scale 
is  still  attempted,  is  an  incontestable  fact.  But  the  ascription 
of  these  facts  to  political  rather  than  to  economic  causes  is  not 
only  grossly  imtrue  but  grossly  absurd.  Other  things  being  equal 
agriculturally,  it  is  merely  ridiculous  to  contend  that  the 
peasantry  who  clung  to  the  country  in  the  relatively  imfavour- 
able  conations  which  prevailed  before  the  legislation  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years  had  begun  to  operate  could  not  advantage¬ 
ously  remain  at  home,  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  in  the  almost 
infinitely  more  favourable  circumstances  as  regards  tenure  now 
prevailing.  The  truth  is,  as  everyone  knows,  that  the  people 
have  gone  and  are  going  from  rural  Ireland,  as  they  have  gone 
from  rural  England  and  from  rural  Scotland,  because  the  profits 
of  agriculture  have  everywhere  fallen  in  obedience  to  natural 
economic  causes,  and  because  it  is  impossible  for  the  farmer 
in  the  face  of  modern  conditions  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  farming 
his  land  on  the  old  system  if  he  has  to  pay  the  wages  which  labour 
can  gain  and  insists  on  getting  elsewhere.  And  since  in  three- 
fourths  of  Ireland  there  are  no  towns  except  those  ‘  village- 
‘  Uke  agglomerations  of  houses,  market  centres,  Government 
‘  centres  and — not  to  forget  the  most  important  point — drinking 
‘  centres  of  the  agrarian  districts,’  which  have  moved  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  observant  foreigner  we  have  already  quoted, 
there  has  been  no  set-off  to  the  inevitable  depletion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  The  Irish  peasant  emigrates  for  precisely  the  same 
reasons  that  animate  peasant  emigrants  all  the  world  over, — 
to  get  better  remuneration  for  his  labour  and  to  enjoy  a  brighter 
and  more  varied  existence  than  is  compatible  with  the  necessarily 
humdrum  existence  of  an  agricultural  labourer.  Yet  patent 
as  are  these  truisms,  they  are  entirely  ignored  by  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  lead  or  to  inflame  pubUc  opinion  in  Ireland. 
‘  To  win  back  our  national  rights  and  to  plant  the  people  on  the 
‘  soil  ’  is  the  text  for  the  exhortations  to  agrarian  intimidation 
which  are  being  deUvered  from  countless  platforms  throughout 
Ireland,  and  which  have  been  producing  the  customary  effects 
of  such  incitements  in  a  steadily  increasing  stream  of  disorder 
which  has  already  reached  alarming  proportions. 
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Few  tasks  could  be  more  ungrateful  to  the  temper  and  tradi¬ 
tions  which  have  ever  animated  the  conduct  of  this  Review 
than  that  which  the  present  state  of  Ireland  imposes  on  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  the  trend  of  events  for  the  purpose 
of  informing  pubhc  opinion  in  regard  to  Irish  affairs.  It  is 
however  impossible  to  retrain  from  noting  the  alarming  course 
which  affairs  have  latterly  taken,  or  from  pointing  out  the  un¬ 
toward  results  which  must  infallibly  follow  from  a  failure  of  the 
authorities  to  appreciate  their  significance.  In  the  endeavour 
to  state  clearly  and  concisely  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  agitation 
by  which  the  domestic  peace  of  Ireland  is  now  threatened,  we  have 
made  no  attempt  to  heighten  or  exaggerate  the  impression  which 
the  facts  of  the  case  must  inevitably  produce  by  an  account 
of  the  now  unhappily  numerous  outrages  which  have  marked 
even  the  earlier  stages  of  the  new  movement.  It  would  be 
no  difficult  matter  to  accumulate  the  statistics  which  prove 
that  the  area  of  disturbance  is  continually  widening  and  that 
the  aggregate  of  offences  against  the  persons  and  property  of 
a  large  portion  of  his  Majesty’s  Irish  subjects  is  continually 
increasing.  Such  statistics  are  indeed  compiled  and  provided, 
not  only  by  those  organisations  whose  business  it  is  to  endeavour 
to  furnish  information  on  such  subjects  in  the  interests  of  the 
unfortunate  objects  of  intimidation,  but  by  pubUshed  par- 
hamentary  returns,  by  the  information  laid  before  the  judges 
during  the  spring  and  summer  assizes  in  the  disordered  areas, 
and  by  the  answers  of  the  Chief  Secretary  himself  to  those  who 
have  so  stoutly  persisted  in  questioning  him  in  Parliament  on 
the  subject.  It  is  however  quite  vmnecessary  to  cite  such 
testimony  here,  for  the  time  has  long  since  passed  when  the 
existence  of  a  new  agrarian  agitation,  pursuing  its  objects  by 
methods  only  too  closely  resembling  those  in  vogue  twenty  years 
ago,  could  be  even  plausibly  denied.  The  prosecutions  instituted 
on  the  authority  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  conducted 
by  that  functionary  or  his  learned  colleague,  have  equally 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  criminal  combinations  against 
property,  and  the  inability  of  the  ordinary  law  of  Ireland  to  cope 
with  the  disorders  which  are  daily  committed.  At  the  summer 
assizes  not  a  single  conviction  in  agrarian  prosecutions  rewarded 
the  exertions  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  even  in  cases 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  who  tried  them,  left 
absolutely  no  option  to  an  honest  jury  but  to  find  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  Equally  conclusive  has  been  the  demonstration  of  the 
paralysis  of  the  legal  machinery  for  the  suppression  and  punish¬ 
ment  of  crime  before  tribunals  less  majestic  than  the  assize  courts. 
Numerous  prosecutions  ‘  before''courts  of  summary  jurisdiction 
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have  failed  from  the  perversity  of  those  magistrates  who  derive 
their  authority  under  the  Local  Government  Act  from  their 
positions  as  chairmen  of  District  Councils  ;  and  in  many  instances 
charges  have  remained  practically  iminvestigated  through  the 
refusal  of  informations  by  magistrates  sympathetic  with  the 
offences  they  are  called  upon  to  inquire  into.  In  Connaught 
at  least  the  stage  has  been  already  reached  which  was  fore¬ 
shadowed  by  one  of  his  Majesty’s  judges  at  the  winter  assizes 
for  that  Province.  The  chain  of  terror  is  complete.  Nobody 
will  prosecute,  no  witness  will  give  evidence,  and  no’ jury  will 
convict. 

And  while  the  machinery  of  the  constituted  tribunals  of 
the  criminal  law  has  thus  broken  down,  the  old  and  vicious 
system  of  unconstitutional  tribunals  which  prevailed  during 
the  reign  of  terror  in  the  eighties  has  once  more  been  set 
going  among  the  peasantry.  Persons  who  offend  against  the 
new  code  of  agrarian  law  by  taking  or  holding  grass-farms 
which  have  become  the  objects  of  local  cupidity  are  called 
to  account  by  the  organisers  of  the  agitation,  and  are  com¬ 
pelled  meekly  to  submit  to  the  illegal  behests  of  the  League 
branches.  The  situation  recalls,  in  not  a  few  of  its  incidents, 
the  days  when  the  law  of  the  Land  League  superseded  the  law 
of  the  land.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  the  denial  of  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  lawlessness  through  a  large  part  of  Ireland  has  long 
ceased  to  be  possible,  and  as  the  area  of  disturbance  is  unhappily 
continuously  widening,  the  true  facts  of  the  case  are  becoming 
more  patent  every  day.  It  is  plainly  a  situation  which  cannot 
continue  indefinitely ;  and  it  is  certainly  one  which  cannot  be 
appreciably  mitigated  by  the  provisions  of  the  PoUce  Act  of 
William  IV,  which  the  researches  of  the  law  officers  have  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  still  on  the  statute-books,  and  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  already  noted,  brought  into  operation  on  the  day  Par¬ 
liament  rose.  The  strengthening  of  the  police  force,  which 
the  optimism  of  the  authorities  at  Dublin  Castle  had,  with  the 
approval  of  successive  Chief  Secretaries  to  whom  Mr.  Long 
alone  offers  an  exception,  steadily  reduced  to  a  dangerously 
weak  position,  is  no  doubt  a  useful  step ;  but  it  can  avail  nothing 
to  strengthen  the  machinery  of  jufficial  investigation  or  to 
secure  the  punishment  as  distinguished  from  the  prevention 
of  offences.  For  the  restoration  of  vigour  to  the  hand  of  justice 
in  such  circumstances  as  now  prevail  in  Ireland,  there  is  but  one 
measure  which  can  be  really  efficacious,  viz.  the  enforcement 
of  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  of  1887.  Having  entered, 
however  tardily,  on  the  business  of  suppressing  disorder  and 
vindicating  the  law,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Chief  Secretary 
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and  his  advisers  should  voluntarily  continue  to  deprive  themselves 
of  the  means  of  giving  effect  to  their  resolution.  They  are 
answerable  for  the  peace  of  Ireland,  and  their  first  duty  is  to 
maintain  it.  Yet  it  is  certain  that,  without  the  adoption  of  the 
Crimes  Act  machinery  in  the  disturbed  counties,  the  disturbances 
will  not  be  checked  and  the  proceedings  at  the  coming  winter 
assizes  must  be  as  abortive  as  those  of  last  summer.  No  doubt 
the  ministers,  by  their  attitude  towards  the  Crimes  Act  in  the 
past,  have  greatly  embarrassed  themselves  in  this  regard.  Most  of 
the  members  of  the  present  Cabinet  have  voted  at  one  period 
or  another  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act,  and  since  the  Government 
was  formed  the  Prime  Minister  has  been  rash  enough  to  declare, 
in  answer  to  a  parliamentary  question,  that  it  will  be  treated 
by  the  present  Executive  as  of  no  effect.  Nevertheless  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  ministers,  who  admit  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  disorder  and  who  have  unsuccessfully  invoked  the 
ordinary  law  for  its  suppression,  should  continue  in  the  last 
resort  to  deprive  the  Irish  executive  of  the  one  means  of  asserting 
authority  in  the  country.  Nor,  except  for  the  natural  and  very 
human  desire  of  the  Government  to  save  its  face  with  respect 
to  the  Crimes  Act,  is  it  at  all  easy  to  understand  why  Radical 
Ministries  should  elect  to  resort  to  the  obsolete  legislation  of 
Edward  III  and  William  IV  rather  than  apply  legislation  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  a  modern  Parhament  and  directly  borrowed  in  its  main 
provisions  from  the  Common  Law  of  Scotland. 

Happily,  however,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Ireland 
is  in  hands  strong  enough  to  control  her  with  the  necessary 
firmness  if  their  vigour  is  not  paralysed  by  a  slavish  deference 
to  the  supposed  exigencies  of  party  consistency,  or  to  the 
exaggerated  sympathies  of  Radical  members  for  their  Irish 
colleagues.  The  eminent  pubUc  servant  who  has  latterly  had 
the  chief  control  of  the  reins  of  administration  in  Ireland  is, 
we  believe,  absolutely  fearless,  and  quite  incapable  of  willingly 
or  wilfully  allowing  the  forces  of  disorder  to  remain  im- 
checked.  To  whatever  exception  the  original  appointment  by 
a  Unionist  Government  of  an  official  of  pronounced  Home  Rule 
sympathies  may  have  been  open,  it  is  a  fortimate  circumstance 
that  the  immediate  control  of  the  powers  of  the  Executive 
is  at  present  vested  in  an  Under-Secretary  whose  reputation 
for  vigour  and  resolution  is  as  undoubted  as  his  record  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  solicitude  for  the  material  well-being  of  Ireland  is 
unblemished.  Were  this  occasion  for  such  a  discussion,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  find  much  matter  for  criticism  in  Sir  Antony 
MacDonnell’s  use  of  the  great  powers  confided  to  him  by 
successive  Chief  Secretaries.  But  his  sense  of  the  importance 
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to  Ireland  of  peace  and  order  is  not  less  strong  than  his  desire 
to  promote  her  industrial  advancement.  The  Under-Secretary, 
we  are  quite  sure,  will  not  be  davmted  in  his  determination  to 
secure  to  Ireland  the  most  essential  condition  for  the  develope- 
ment  of  those  plans  for  her  material  prosperity  which  he  has 
at  heart  by  the  attacks  on  the  ‘  insolent  Indian  autocrat  ’  which 
have  latterly  begun  to  emanate  from  those  who,  a  Uttle  while 
ago,  were  loudest  in  his  praise.  And  though  the  Chief  Secre¬ 
tary’s  reputation  has  been  won  rather  in  the  arena  of  ParUa- 
mentary  discussion  than  in  the  field  of  administration,  we  should 
indeed  be  slow  to  question  the  sincerity  of  his  desire  to  preserve 
at  all  hazards  that  social  peace  which  is  the  greatest  of 
Irish  needs  and  which  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  her 
economic  salvation. 

However  widely  opinions  on  Irish  policy  may  differ  from 
those  of  Mr.  Birrell,  it  is  difficult  to  refuse  a  measure  of 
sympathy  for  any  statesman  in  the  position  in  which  the 
Chief  Secretary  is  now  placed.  That  a  minister  whose 
connexion  with  the  Irish  Government  began  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  those  which  attended  Mr.  Birrell’s  appointment  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  should  be  reluctant  to  admit 
the  unhappy  alteration  in  the  relations  between  his  own  poUtical 
party  and  its  Irish  allies,  is  at  all  events  entirely  natural.  That 
the  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  which  his  first 
months  as  Irish  Secretary  were  necessarily  passed  must  have 
been  unfavourable  to  a  clear  recognition  of  the  true  facts  of 
the  situation  in  Ireland,  is  only  too  obvious.  But  we  are  unable 
to  believe  that,  however  different  the  role  he  has  now  to  play 
may  be  from  the  part  for  which  he  believed  himself  to  be  cast 
when  he  accepted  the  Irish  office,  a  minister  of  Mr.  Birrell’s 
capacity  will  refuse  to  go  through  with  it.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason,  apart  from  the  natural  regret  which  every  statesman 
who  finds  himself  at  odds  with  those  whom  it  is  his  business 
to  govern  must  inevitably  feel,  why  the  task  of  restoring  order 
should  prove  a  difficult  one,  if  only  the  Chief  Secretary  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  set  about  it  in  the  right  spirit.  He  is  not  called  on  to 
abandon  any  of  his  poUtical  ideas,  though  he  must  indeed  be 
prepared  to  postpone  their  appUcation.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  that  he  shall  insist  that  the  law  shall  be  obeyed,  and  that 
if  broken  it  shall  be  vindicated.  Irishmen  are  shrewd  judges 
of  character ;  no  people  are  more  quick  to  see  when  a  man  is 
in  earnest,  or  more  ready  to  shape  their  conduct  accordingly. 
Mr.  Birrell  has  only  to  show  that  his  views  of  the  functions  of 
Government  are  those  of  such  a  strenuous  Radical  as,  say,  the 
late  Jolin  Bright,  in  order  to  change  at  once  and  effectuaUy 
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the  whole  course  of  opinion  in  Ireland.  In  doing  so  he  will 
have  the  support  not  merely  of  those  Unionists  whose  approval 
he  is  perhaps  from  the  zealous  fideUty  of  his  party  allegiance 
hardly  desirous  of  gaining,  but  of  hosts  of  peace-loving  men 
among  the  Irish  people  themselves  whose  strongest  wish  is  to  be 
delivered  by  the  strength  of  the  law  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
law-breakers.  But  if  Mr.  Birrell  is  to  vindicate  the  supremacy 
of  authority  and  to  protect  the  law-abiding  from  the  law-breakers 
he  must  let  his  determination  be  seen  without  delay.  If  the 
village  agitator  is  given  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Chief  Secretary  views  the  offence  of  cattle-driving,  for  instance, 
with  the  imfortunate  levity  of  its  official  apologist  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  he  will  quickly  learn  how  the  Irish  peasantry  are 
wont  to  interpret  such  indulgence,  and  the  world  will  as  quickly 
be  shown  how  a  local  agrarian  disturbance  can  be  translated 
into  a  general  national  movement.  For,  as  we  observed  at  the 
outset,  what  threatens  to  render  the  present  agitation  formidable 
is  precisely  that  combination  of  agrarian  greed  with  national 
aspirations  which  was  the  strength  of  the  old  Land  League, 
and  which,  as  often  as  the  appeal  to  merely  political  sentiment 
has  failed,  has  been  resorted  to  by  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  people 
ever  since  Home  Rule  first  became  a  parliamentary  possibility. 
So  long  as  the  responsibility  for  Ireland  remains  with  Great 
Britain,  so  long  as  the  predominant  partner  continues  to  insist, 
as  even  according  to  the  admissions  of  the  present  Government 
he  still  does,  on  the  continuance  of  the  partnership,  so  long 
will  the  British  people  require  that  the  authority  of  the  law 
shall  be  asserted.  And  that  not  merely  or  mainly  because  the 
prevention  of  tyranny  by  the  majority  is  due  to  the  minority  of 
the  Irish  people  who  are  at  one  with  Great  Britain  in  desiring 
to  maintain  their  present  connexion,  but  because  the  supremacy 
of  British  authority  in  Ireland  is  the  first  of  British  interests 
and  an  indispensable  condition  of  imperial  prosperity. 
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Art.  IX.— PALERMO. 

1.  Storie  Siciliane.  Scritte  da  Isidoro  La  Lumia.  4  vols. 

Palermo,  1882. 

2.  Storia  dei  Mmulmani  di  Sicilia.  Scritta  da  Michele  Amabi. 

Vol.  III.  Firenze,  1872. 

3.  Biblioteca  delle  Tradizioni  Popolari  Siciliane.  Per  cura  di 

G.  Pitre.  Palermo,  1872-1904. 

4.  Sizilien.  Von  Max  G.  Zimmermaxx.  Vol.  II.  Palermo. 

Leipzig,  1905. 

5.  Guida  di  Palertno  e  suoi  Dintorni.  Scritta  da  Luigi  Natoli. 

Palermo,  1906. 

6.  II  ‘  Cicerone  ’  per  la  Sicilia.  Pubblicata  a  cura  dell’  Asso- 

ciazione  Siciliana  pel  bene  economico.  Palermo,  1907. 

fates  set  Palermo  in  Sicily,  giving  it  all  the  attractions 
and  all  the  perils  of  the  situation.  They  set  it,  moreover, 
at  a  point  far  west  on  the  northern  coast,  where  this  trends  to 
the  north,  and  this  differentiated  site  has  profoundly  affected 
its  history.  The  city  lies  on  the  gentle  curve  of  a  bay  about 
three  miles  in  length,  which  is  flanked  by  two  strikingly  pic¬ 
turesque  headlands,  the  bold  cliffs  of  Monte  Pellegrino  to  the 
north,  and  the  group  of  sphinxhke  forms  ending  in  Capo  Zafferano 
to  the  south.  These  headlands  form  the  extremities  of  an 
almost  imbroken  amphitheatre  of  mountains  which,  with  the  Une 
of  coast,  seems  to  give  a  shell-Uke  form  to  the  ‘  Conca  d’  Oro,’ 
the  stretch  of  low  land  which  slopes  very  gently  down  to  the 
sea.  The  cUmate  is  that  of  Sicily  modified  by  the  special  con¬ 
ditions  of  site  and  surroundings,  being  less  warm  than  the  south 
coast,  and  comparatively  fresh  even  in  summer,  yet,  through 
its  partial  protection  by  the  mountains  and  its  ample  exposure 
to  the  sun,  escaping  the  extreme  severity  of  other  places  on  the 
north  coast. 

The  fertility  of  this  Golden  Plain  is  Uttle  if  anything  behind 
that  of  the  rest  of  Sicily.  The  squares  and  gardens  of  the  city 
have  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  south.  The  palms  alone 
are  a  prodigal  joy,  and  as  we  look  at  them  the  quaint  fancy 
takes  us  that  the  change  of  the  city’s  name  from  Panormos 
(or  Panhormos)  to  Palermo  may  have  been  due  to  some  imper¬ 
fect  impulse  of  V olksetymohgie  which  wished  to  call  it  the 
City  of  the  Palms.  Then  there  are  the  pepper  trees  and  others 
which  give  beauty  to  the  streets  and  squares,  and  in  the  gardens 
beneath  the  dark  pines  all  the  floral  briUiance  of  the  sunny 
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isle.  Outside  the  city  are  the  lemon  groves  and  the  orchards 
where  the  Japanese  medlars  and  other  curious  fruits  abound, 
while  on  the  declivities  of  the  limestone  mountains  in  the  spring 
the  fresh  delicacy  of  the  foliage  and  the  pink  and  white’  blossoms 
of  the  fruit  trees  have  their  loveliness  accentuated  by  the  dark 
carrub  trees  which,  like  the  Arab  settlers  in  Sicily,  came  from 
Africa ;  while  nearer  the  earth  are  the  large  and  superb  wild 
flowers,  among  others  the  crimson  ranunculus  {Ranunculm 
orientalis),  of  whose  beauty  the  Arabian  poets  have  sung. 

The  beauty  of  Palermo  and  its  surroundings  at  once  strikes 
the  visitor.  As  he  approaches  it  on  board  the  Naples  steamboat 
in  the  early  morning,  he  will,  in  spite  of  the  chilling  influence  of 
the  air,  feel  a  thrill  of  joy  as  he  watches  the  magic  transforma¬ 
tions  effected  by  the  low  sun,  the  rich  violet  film  on  the  mountains 
to  the  south-east,  the  glow  of  light  on  the  greenish-grey  slopes 
and  the  ruddy  cliffs  of  Monte  Pellegrino,  and  the  first  responsive 
flush  from  the  cupolas  and  towers  of  the  city. 

The  crescent  of  mountains  seems  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
belong  to  the  city  and  to  make  a  part  of  its  glory.  As  a  Sicilian 
poet  has  it, 

‘  Una  cerchia  di  Monti  erti  ed  arditi 
Ti  cinge  a  guisa  di  celeste  coro.’ 

To  see  them  well  one  needs  to  climb  to  one  of  the  flat  house¬ 
tops,  where  at  the  hour  of  sunset  one  can  imagine  the  figure  of 
one  of  the  old  Arab  inhabitants  moimting  to  repeat  his  prayer. 
One  hardly  knows  which  of  the  mountain  forms  is  to  be  preferred, 
the  long  low-looking  Monte  Pellegrino  with  its  fortress-like  pro¬ 
jections  and  walls,  the  pair  of  finely  tapering  peaks  of  Monte 
Cuccio  behind  which  the  winter  sim  sets,  or  the  strange  and 
fanciful  contours  of  the  southern  mountains  from  Gibilrossa 
to  Capo  Zafferano.  They  are  always  coming  into  view  as  one 
threads  the  main  streets  and  piazzas  of  the  city,  looking  near 
and  sheltering  like  tutelary  deities,  and  the  eye  is  ever  being 
drawn  towards  them  by  some  marvellous  atmospheric  change 
of  their  colour — e.g.  to  the  deep  blue  of  mountain  gentians 
in  shade — or  some  new  revelation  of  their  form  as  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  sun  throws  out  their  projections  and  darkens  their 
hollows. 

These  half-encircling  heights  offer  a  wide  choice  of  points  of 
view  for  scanning  the  fair  yellow-tinted  city  lying  between  the 
golden  green  of  the  Conca  and  the  deep  blue  of  the  sea.  Monte 
Pellegrino,  the  terrace  of  the  convent  Baida  (where  stood  BaidhA, 
the  white  village  of  the  Arabs),  and  the  Castellacio  above  Monreale 
to  the  north  and  west,  the  Belvedere  of  Santa  Maria  di  Gesu, 
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the  slopes  of  Monte  Grifone,  the  Col  of  Gibilrossa,  and  Monte 
Catalfano  above  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  city  Solunto  to  the 
south — these  and  other  points  invite  the  stranger  to  linger  in 
dreamy  contemplation  of  the  city. 

In  gazing  on  the  city  from  one  of  these  heights  the  idea 
occurs  irresistibly  that  so  fair  a  spot  was  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  chosen  abodes  of  men ;  and  in  truth  it  early  drew 
to  itself  the  eyes  of  the  world’s  rovers. 

The  history  of  Palermo  in  its  later  stages  epitomises  that  of 
Sicily.  But  this  is  far  from  being  true  of  the  earher  stages. 
In  the  glorious  period  of  the  Greek  ascendancy  in  the  south  and 
east  of  the  island,  Palermo,  though  it  received  a  Greek  name, 
managed  to  maintain  its  independence  against  the  aggression 
of  the  Greek  colonies,  being  one  of  the  Phoenician  cities  which 
divided  with  the  Greeks  and  others  the  maritime  power  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  name,  the  Ever-open  Haven  or  Haven  for  All, 
seems  to  point  to  its  natural  advantages — unless  it  alludes  to  the 
existence  of  a  certain  cosmopolitan  hospitality  even  in  that  age. 
The  irruption  of  the  Carthaginians  and  their  struggle  with 
the  Greeks  was  a  calamity  for  the  island ;  but  Palermo  as  one 
of  the  Phoenician  cities  of  the  West  protected  by  Carthage 
escaped  the  destruction  meted  out  to  other  famous  cities.  The 
struggle  between  Rome  and  Carthage  brought  the  Romans  into 
Sicily  (third  century  B.c.),  and  Palermo  became  an  object  of 
strife  between  the  two  powers.  After  a  siege  it  was  captured 
by  the  Romans,  and  the  Carthaginians  vainly  attempted  to 
recapture  it.  As  in  the  case  of  our  own  island,  the  Roman 
conquest  led  to  only  a  superficial  Latinisation  of  Sicily.  It 
suffered  from  neglect  and  from  excessive  taxation,  of  which 
the  Servile  war  was  the  outcome.  Palermo,  however,  already 
enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity,  and,  although  Syracuse 
continued  to  be  the  metropohs  of  Sicily,  its  name  is  quoted 
with  respect  by  Cicero  and  others.  The  negUgent  rule  of  the 
later  Roman  emperors  was  followed  by  the  less  firm  tenure  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  so  that  it  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Vandals 
and  later  to  the  Goths  (fifth  and  sixth  centuries).  It  fared 
yet  worse  during  the  three  centuries  of  Byzantine  government 
(sixth  to  ninth  centuries),  when  it  suffered  heavy  penalties 
for  its  attachment  to  the  Western  Church.  Yet  when  the 
Saracens  from  Africa  began  to  make  their  raids  in  the  island, 
the  people  stoutly  resisted  the  infidels.  Palermo,  the  much- 
besieged,  was  again  attacked,  and  it  was  only  after  a  year’s  invest¬ 
ment,  which  is  said  to  have  reduced  its  population  from  7000 
to  3000  that  it  capitulated  (831).  The  Byzantine  Empire 
sent  its  generals  to  reconquer  the  island,  but  the  Arabs  held  it. 
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The  triumph  of  the  Mussulman  was,  strangely  enough,  a  gain 
for  Sicily,  and  especially  for  Palermo,  which  now  became  the 
capital,  and  grew  into  a  splendid  city  and  an  important  centre 
of  culture.  A  well-known  Arab  traveller  from  Bagdad,  who 
visited  the  city  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  extols  its 
‘  old  ’  and  its  ‘  new  ’  city,  its  handsome  streets,  and  its  five 
hundred  mosques.  The  conquerors  were  wisely  tolerant  in 
their  rule,  and  the  churches  of  the  Nazarene  were  permitted  to 
flourish  side  by  side  with  the  mosques. 

A  Norman  conquest  of  the  eleventh  century  marks  a  yet  more 
pregnant  moment  in  the  history  of  Sicily  than  it  marks  in  that 
of  our  own  island.  The  two  Normans,  Robert  Guiscard  and 
Count  Roger,  displayed  a  curious  mixture  of  Christian  zeal  and 
worldly  cunning  when  they  first  offered  their  services  to  the 
Byzantine  general  sent  to  recapture  the  island,  and  afterwards 
resolved  to  keep  it  in  their  own  hands.  The  resolve  was  con¬ 
firmed  when  they  first  looked  down  on  Palermo — not  improbably 
from  the  Col  of  Gibilrossa,  where  the  city  is  beautifully  framed 
in  betwixt  the  hill  slopes. 

The  history  of  the  Norman  conquest  of  Sicily,  as  told  by 
Symonds  and  others,  reads  hke  a  missing  chapter  from  some 
half-mjrthical  story.  The  subjugation  of  the  Saracen  capital 
was,  however,  by  no  means  easy.  Count  Roger  tried  it  once  and 
failed  (1064),  and  it  was  only  four  years  later,  when  he  had  a 
fleet  to  support  his  army,  that  he  ventured  to  resume  the  attack. 
Famine  helped  the  Normans,  as  it  had  helped  the  Arabs  when 
they  were  the  besiegers,  and  so  the  city  of  mosques  and  palaces 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  big  rough  fighters  from  the  north. 
By  a  happy  chance  they  proved  themselves  to  be  wise  enough,  in 
taking  over  the  fair  prize  from  the  Arabs,  to  take  over  also  their 
large  toleration.  The  ancient  Panormos  now  bloomed  into  a 
new  and  richer  beauty,  the  culture  of  the  infidel  and  of  the 
Christian  met  and  half-coalesced,  begetting  a  new  European 
style  of  learning,  of  courtly  maimers,  and  of  art.  The  city  grew 
in  ampUtude  and  in  splendour.  The  Via  Marmorea,  leading  from 
the  old  castle,  was  extended  towards  the  sea,  and  other  spacious 
umbrageous  streets  were  added.  The  castle,  Quas’r  or  Kasr, 
was  rebuilt  in  an  ornamental  style.  New  churches  were  erected, 
and  the  metropoUs  was  girt  about  with  a  circle  of  palaces  and 
gardens,  looking,  as  another  Arab  writer  has  it,  hke  a  gold  chain 
round  the  throat  of  a  beautiful  girl.  The  Mussulman  was  able 
to  boast  that  the  Christian  ladies  of  Palermo  were  donning  the 
fashion  of  dress  of  his  own  women.  He  himself  was  not  only 
received  into  the  Norman  court  circle,  but  was  given  high  office. 
To  the  Arabs  were  added  prelates,  scholars,  and  artists  from  the 
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East  and  from  the  West.  The  population  grew  a  cosmopolitan 
one.  Side  by  side,  their  laws,  their  religion  equally  tolerated, 
dwelt  Arabs,  Greeks,  Frenchmen,  Sicilians  from  all  parts  of  the 
island,  Italians  from  subjected  provinces  on  the  continent, 
together  with  Pisans,  Genoese,  and  Venetians  who  came  for 
purposes  of  trade.  Ail  public  acts  were  set  forth  in  three 
languages,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Arabic.  The  whole  of  Sicily  reaped 
the  benefits  of  the  new  rule,  the  harsher  effects  of  the  feudalism 
introduced  by  the  Normans  being  tempered  by  the  circumstance 
that  under  the  Arabs  a  large  part  of  the  land  had  been  made 
over  to  the  people,  while  the  foundations  of  a  genuinely  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy  were  securely  laid.  The  juxtaposition  of 
different  races  and  types  of  civilisation  extended  over  the  island, 
so  that  ‘a  Norman  castle,  an  Arab  village,  an  ancient  city 
‘  with  Latin  or  Greek  name,  and  a  new  Lombard  colony  could 
‘  be  foimd  within  a  few  miles  of  one  another.’ 

The  rule  of  the  Hohenstaufen  or  Suabian  dynasty  (1195- 
1266)  dimmed  the  lustre  of  the  Norman  days  by  making  an 
end  of  a  separate  monarchy  in  Italy.  The  emperors  had  too 
many  other  dominions  to  be  able  to  bestow  a  good  government 
on  the  island.  Yet  Frederick  II.  left  the  impress  of  his  powerful 
and  strangely  gifted  personality  on  the  capital.  The  story 
of  his  careful  upbringing  in  the  cultured  atmosphere  of  Palermo 
adds  one  of  the  romantic  touches  to  its  history ;  and  his  services 
to  the  whole  of  Italy,  in  making  once  more  the  court  at  Palermo 
the  resort  of  the  learned  and  the  nursery  of  a  polished  ItaUan 
language,  have  been  warmly  acknowledged  by  the  historian. 
When,  after  the  cruel  death  of  the  yoimg  Conradin,  Sicily  passed 
under  the  rule  of  Charles  of  Anjou  (1266),  Palermo  began  to  have 
its  dark  days.  While  protesting  his  love  for  the  famous  city, 
he  virtually  resided  in  Naples,  and  Palermo  sank  from  the 
rank  of  a  brilliant  European  capital  to  that  of  a  provincial 
city.  In  place  of  its  constitutional  government,  the  island  had 
to  endure  the  worst  form  of  a  foreign  tyranny.  The  people 
patiently  bore  their  cruel  hardships  and  yet  more  cruel  insults, 
until  a  new  act  of  violence  proved  too  much,  and  the  pent-up 
hatred  burst  forth  in  the  fierce  slaughter  of  the  Vespers 
(1282). 

Casting  about  for  an  island-king,  the  Sicilians  elected  Peter 
of  Aragon,  and  so  the  Spaniard  came  to  stay  in  their  land. 
At  first  there  was  the  promise  of  a  restoration  of  the  old  security 
and  prosperity,  but  the  new  regime  proved  to  be  a  time  of 
I  disorder  and  bloodshed.  The  Angevins  fought  hard  to  recapture 

I  the  island,  and  once  more  Palermo  had  to  endure  the  miseries  of 

1  a  siege.  The  citizens,  stripping  the  Via  Marmorea  of  its  beautiful 
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marbles  and  pulling  down  the  statues,  turned  them  into  missiles 
to  be  hurled  against  the  enemy  (1325).  New  competitors  for 
the  island-prize  arose  in  Spain,  and  even  brothers  went  to  war 
for  the  coveted  possession.  Then,  too,  the  successor  to  the 
throne  was  frequently  a  minor  and  sometimes  almost  an  imbecile, 
a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  the  rule  of  the  vicar.  This  was 
the  hour  of  the  powerful  feudal  lords,  among  which  the  Chiara- 
monte  family  was  the  most  conspicuous.  One  of  the  fiercest 
of  the  wars  which  ever  ravaged  Sicily  was  that  between  the 
Aragon  or  Royal  party  (Catalani)  and  the  Sicilian  (Latini). 
Palermo,  now  under  the  control  of  the  Chiaramonte  clan,  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  latter,  and  had  to  undergo  yet  another  siege. 
The  death  of  the  two  Martins,  father  and  son,  without  further 
issue  brought  the  reign  of  the  Aragons  to  a  close  (1410).  Another 
attempt  to  elect  a  national  king  was  thwarted  by  the  remnant 
of  the  Royal  party,  and  Ferdinand,  King-elect  of  Spain,  was 
chosen.  His  election  introduced  one  more  dynasty,  the  Cas- 
tiUan,  and,  what  was  much  worse,  robbed  Sicily  of  even  the 
semblance  of  a  separate  monarchy,  reducing  it  to  a  mere  appanage 
of  the  Spanish  crown.  As  if  in  an  ironical  pretence  to  cajole 
his  new  subjects,  Ferdinand — surnamed  the  Just — gave  them  a 
resident  Viceroy. 

The  long  period  of  factions  and  devastating  wars  had  left 
Sicily  in  a  miserable  and  exhausted  condition.  In  Palermo 
public  and  private  buildings  lay  in  ruins.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century  the  sea  retired  considerably  from  its 
former  level,  leaving  unwholesome  swamps.  Spite  of  this, 
certain  improvements  were  carried  out,  the  Molo  and  other 
buildings  being  constructed. 

The  new  reign  of  the  Castilian,  unpopular  as  it  was  and  de¬ 
served  to  be,  was  not  without  its  advantages.  The  looseness 
of  the  bond  of  attachment  to  Spain  prevented  the  royal  power 
from  growing  excessive.  Indeed,  the  island  enjoyed  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  self-government,  having  its  own  flag  and  its  own 
fleet.  No  doubt  some  of  the  Viceroys  were  disagreeable  enough, 
contemptuous  of  their  subjects,  and  indifierent  to  their  needs. 
New  intrigues  and  attempts  to  seize  the  government  afflicted 
the  country,  until  the  party  which  supported  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  triumphed,  an  event  which  brought  in  another 
dynasty,  termed  by  some  the  Austro-Spanish.  Palermo 
was  very  proud  of  having  another  great  Emperor  as  ruler,  and 
when,  returning  from  a  punitive  expedition  against  the  Turkish 
marauders  of  Tunis,' he  visited;  the  city,  she  gave  him  a  great 
reception  (1535).  But  this  enthusiasm  was  soon  cooled  by  the 
misgovemment  of  Charles’s  successors. 
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In  the  seventeenth  century  Sicily  still  suffered  from  the 
evil  effects  of  feudahsm,  from  a  rapacious  Government,  and  from 
fooUsh  economic  measures  which  tended  to  augment  the  poverty 
of  the  people.  Once  more  the  Palermitans  grew  restive  and 
rose  in  revolt.  Yet  the  city  continued  to  advance  in  popula¬ 
tion  and  in  architectural  dignity.  Its  two  famous  rivers  dis¬ 
appeared,  their  waters  being  diverted  into  subterranean  channels ; 
also  much  of  its  ancient  wall.  Its  boundaries  were  widened, 
and  the  old  Via  Marmorea  was  still  further  prolonged  seawards 
under  the  name  of  Via  Toledo,  while  the  Via  Macqueda  was  cut 
at  right  angles  to  this,  both  streets  receiving  their  names  from 
Viceroys.  Many  new  pubUc  buildings  were  erected,  including 
the  custom-house,  hospitals,  and  churches.  These  changes  gave 
to  Palermo  much  of  the  aspect  which  it  wears  to-day.  Dunng 
this  period  the  municipahty  of  Palermo  enjoyed  a  considerable 
measure  of  independence,  and  made  a  brave  show  with  its 
Praetor  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  and  mihtia  of  guilds  {mae- 
stranze),  its  Senate  and  the  rest.  The  nobles,  who  were  now 
flowing  into  the  city,  substituted  for  their  former  sanguinary 
conflicts  peaceful  rivalries  in  the  display  of  rich  equipages  and 
retinues. 

The  eighteenth  century  brought  on  the  scene  new  aspirants  to 
power  and  new  intrigues.  The  curious  will  find  it  a  pretty 
pastime  to  unravel  the  intricacies  of  kinship  between  the  Spanish, 
Austrian,  and  Bourbon  Houses,  and  to  determine  the  various 
degrees  of  purity  of  Norman  blood  severally  transmitted  to 
these.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  Sicily  stood  for 
PhiUp  V.  of  Bourbon.  At  the  close  of  the  war  (1713),  when 
Spain  again  tried  to  snatch  away  Sicily,  it  was  arranged  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  that  the  island  should  pass  to  Vittorio  Amadeo, 
of  the  House  of  Savoy.  The  experiment  of  restoring  monarchical 
independence  and  anticipating  the  later  incorporation  into 
the  Kingdom  of  the  House  of  Savoy  was  a  sad  failure,  and  after 
a  few  years  the  Bourbon  and  his  Viceroy  were  reinstated.  By 
1734  the  conjunction  of  the  island  with  Naples  was  finally  settled 
under  the  title  of  the  ‘  Two  SiciUes,’  an  expression  which, 
grotesque  as  it  sounds,  has  an  interesting  historical  significance. 

At  first  the  Bourbon  regime  promised  to  work  fairly  well. 
The  powers  of  the  barons  and  of  the  clergy  were  curtailed, 
and  Palermo  progressed  in  her  commerce  and  her  art.  New 
ports  were  opened,  beautiful  umbrageous  public  gardens  were 
laid  out,  so  that  distinguished  visitors  who  visited  the  city 
during  this  century  were  struck  by  its  splendour  and  its  pageants. 
Among  her  Viceroys  was  Caracciolo,  a  philosopher  and  a  friend 
of  D’Alembert,  who  though  by  no  means  ‘  simpatico  ’  to  the 
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Sicilians,  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  capital  by  destroying 
the  remains  of  the  odious  Holy  Ofihce  and  by  improving  the 
buildings  of  the  city.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  conquests 
of  Napoleon  in  Italy  introduced  into  Sicily  new  elements  of 
instability,  and  the  situation  grew  critical  when  Naples  fell  to 
the  French  army,  and  Frederick  and  his  Queen,  the  famous 
Austrian,  Marie  Caroline,  fled  to  Palermo.  The  evil  effects  of  the 
rapacities  and  intrigues  of  the  too-famous  Queen,  coupled  with 
the  miserable  incompetence  of  the  King,  were  only  averted  by  the 
efforts  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  firm  and  alert  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  British  Government,  under  whose  protection  the 
island  was  now  placed.  As  it  was,  the  historian  has  to  chronicle 
at  the  end  of  the  century  a  state  of  things  in  Sicily  only  a  degree 
less  bad  than  that  in  France  before  the  Revolution ;  in  the 
coimtry,  the  burden  of  iniquitous  exactions  and  the  horrors  of 
famine  ;  in  Palermo,  a  curtailment  of  municipal  Uberties,  and 
arbitrary  attacks  on  the  rights  of  Parhament. 

The  nineteenth  century  brings  the  Enghsh  reader  to  more 
famiUar  ground,  to  the  series  of  revolutions  from  1835  to  1861 
hy  which  Sicily  gradually  struck  off  the  chains  of  a  foreign  rule, 
and  became  free  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  a  new  Italy.  As  a 
last  chapter  in  the  story  of  Palermo  the  narrative  of  these  years 
is  a  record  of  some  of  her  sharpest  pangs,  yet  of  pangs  borne 
more  and  more  hopefully  as,  in  spite  of  more  than  one  clouding 
of  the  vision,  the  beautiful  benedictory  form  of  Liberty  is  seen 
coming  ever  nearer. 

The  impression  left  by  a  perusal  of  the  history  of  Sicily,  as 
told  by  more  than  one  native  writer,  is  that  of  a  harsh  fate  but 
rarely  reheved  by  the  sunshine  of  prosperity.  Her  pathetic 
story  resembles  that  of  some  beautiful  woman  set  in  a  courtly 
atmosphere  of  unrest  and  intrigue,  beset  with  masterful  admirers, 
forced  to  accept  now  one,  now  another,  each  successful  wooer 
when  secured  in  possession  treating  her  with  indifference  if  not 
with  positive  injury.  No  doubt  the  successful  wooers  would 
have  something  to  say  on  their  side,  of  extravagant  tastes 
in  the  matter  of  pomps  and  shows,  of  a  quarrelsome  temper 
and  a  fondness  for  violent  scenes,  and  of  the  special  difficulties 
of  managing  a  lady  who  is  not  merely  explosive  but  hkes  to 
pose  as  a  ‘  femme  incomprise.’  Yet  the  impartial  reader  will 
not  hesitate  to  call  Sicily,  so  highly  favoured  by  nature,  sin¬ 
gularly  unfortunate  in  its  poUtical  lot.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  Palermitans  have  shown  a  recognition  of  their  gloomy  destiny 
in  the  quaint  statue  of  the  old  man  or  genius  of  Palermo,  three 
examples  of  which  can  still  be  found  in  the  city.  It  is  a  nude 
figure  bearing  a  crown,  and  holding  to  his  breast  the  head  of  a 
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huge  serpent  which  has  coiled  itself  about  him,  and  is  explained 
by  the  motto  : 

‘  Panormus,  conca  aurea,  suos  devorat,  alienos  nutrit.’ 

In  her  misgovemment  by  absentees,  in  her  backward  agri¬ 
cultural  condition  and  poverty,  and  the  emigration  to  which 
this  has  driven  the  people,  as  also  in  the  possession  of  a  temper 
which  lends  colour  to  the  charge  of  imgovemableness,  the  history 
of  Sicily  seems  curiously  to  resemble  that  of  another  island  much 
nearer  home. 

Yet  pathetic  as  is  this  history,  it  is  relieved  by  bright  and 
smiling  passages.  Sicily,  led  by  Palermo,  has  bravely  maintained 
through  the  dark  hours  of  oppression  a  spirit  of  hopefulness, 
and  again  and  again  in  the  more  peaceful  intervals  has  set 
herself  to  repair  her  damages  and  to  restore  her  beauty.  If 
less  beautiful  in  herself  and  in  her  surroundings  than  in  the  days 
of  the  Normans,  Palermo  may  still  claim  to  be  one  of  the  earth’s 
fair  cities.  Destruction  during  the  centuries  of  strife  and 
violence  has  no  doubt  robbed  her  of  many  a  proud  monument 
of  her  glorious  days.  The  stranger  who  explores  the  streets 
and  squares  will  fail  to  find  any  considerable  remains  of  the 
Roman  occupation,  any  certain  vestiges  of  the  Byzantine  or 
even  of  the  Arabian  dominion.  The  corroding  action  of  air  and 
weather  on  the  yellow  tufa  is  said  to  have  aided  the  violence 
of  man  in  this  wholesale  annihilation  of  ancient  buildings. 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  losses  Palermo  may  boast  of  an  archi¬ 
tectural  treasure  in  the  buildings  which  still  survive  from  the 
Arabo-Norman  epoch.  From  the  Cappella  Palatina,  from  the 
cathedral  of  Monreale  (with  which  that  of  Cefalu  should  be 
taken),  from  the  cathedral  of  Palermo,  and  from  a  number  of 
its  smaller  churches  one  may  carry  away  some  idea  of  the 
former  magnificence  of  the  city.  The  secular  buildings,  too, 
the  chateaux  or  country  palaces,  La  Zisa,  La  Cuba,  and  the 
deeply  interesting  garden  pavihon.  La  Cubola,  help  us  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  splendour  of  the  Norman  capital.  So  does  the  old 
Bridge  of  the  Admiral,  magnificent  still,  though  its  fine  Saracenic 
arches  are  half  buried  in  the  deposits  of  the  river-bed. 

An  EngUshman  who  visits  Palermo  after  hearing  of  its  Norman 
architecture  may  easily  be  disappointed.  The  first  glance  at 
the  exterior  of  S.  Giovanni  degU  Eremiti,  or  of  S.  Cataldo, 
with  its  plain,  rather  gaunt,  rectangular  walls  and  its  flat  roof 
topped  with  a  bunch  of  little  elevated  cupolas,  will  show  to  an 
intelligent  observer  that  we  have  to  do  here  with  something 
widely  different  from  oxu:  own  Norman  structures.  A  first 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  Cappella  or  one  of  the  cathedrals 
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makes  this  difference  still  more  apparent.  A  small  amount 
of  knowledge  will  enable  one  to  see  that  these  Palermo  buildings 
reflect  the  conditions  of  the  epoch  which  produced  them,  that 
they  have  been  constructed  by  a  mixture  of  elements  contri¬ 
buted  by  different  races  and  architectural  styles. 

We  need  not  enter  here  into  a  full  technical  analysis  of  these 
composite  structures,  after  the  manner  of  Zimmermann  and 
others.  It  will  suffice  to  point  out  some  of  the  more  salient 
and  interesting  of  their  characteristics.  At  the  outset  it  is  clear 
that  the  term  ‘  Arabo-Norman  ’  used  by  Sicilian  writers  is  an 
inadequate  description  of  the  type.  This  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  general  plan  of  these  churches  is  derived  from  the  old 
Roman  basiUca  type  of  church  and  the  Byzantine  form  with 
its  circular  arrangement  about  a  central  dome — two  forms  which 
were  pre-existent  and  traditional  in  Sicily.  Some  of  them 
follow  the  basilica  form,  for  example  the  cathedrals  of  Palermo, 
Monreale,  and  Cefalu  ;  others  the  Byzantine,  as  the  Morterana 
and  the  contiguous  S.  Cataldo ;  others  again,  as  the  Cappella, 
have  a  composite  design  in  which  the  basihca  is  represented 
by  the  long  nave,  and  the  central  Byzantine  system  by  the 
eastern  portion. 

Yet  the  art  of  Rome  and  of  Constantinople  has  been  pro¬ 
foundly  modified  by  Saracenic  influences.  This  is  at  once  apparent 
both  in  the  exterior  and  in  the  interior  of  the  buildings.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  little  church,  the  Eremiti,  as  seen  from 
its  ruined  cloister,  would  not,  but  for  its  tower,  look  out  of 
place  as  a  mosque  in  the  streets  of  Delhi  or  Cairo.  Still  clearer 
is  this  co-operation  of  Saracenic  art  in  the  interior.  The  first 
thing  which  strikes  the  eye  in  the  Cappella  is  the  glow  of  rich 
colouring,  from  the  comparatively  bright  tints  of  the  marble 
mosaics  on  the  lower  part  of  the  walls,  the  pulpit,  etc.,  to  the 
deeper  colouring  of  the  glass  mosaics  on  gold  ground  which 
cover  the  upper  surfaces  of  wall,  cupola,  and  arch.  These  are 
in  the  main  Byzantine  work,  the  better  part  of  them  in  the 
eastern  portion  having  pretty  certainly  been  executed  by  Greek 
artists.  Next  to  these,  though  scarcely  less  potent  as  giving 
physiognomy  and  character  to  the  church,  is  the  pointed  arch, 
which  is  patently  unlike  our  Gothic  arch,  the  difference  having 
been  rendered  precise  by  accurate  measurements.  It  is  gently 
(dolcemente)  pointed,  and  tends  to  assume — e.g.  in  the  triumphal 
arch  at  the  end  of  the  nave — a  semi-circular  or  horse-shoe 
form.  This  arch,  which  is  similar  to  that  found  in  the 
mosques  of  Cairo,  is  common  in  the  churches  and  cloisters  of 
Palermo,  and  at  once  differentiates  them  from  our  Romanesque 
Norman  churches.  Other  features  of  the  interior  coming 
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under  the  head  of  Saracenic  art  are  the  peculiar  pendentives  in 
stalactite  or  honeycomb  work,  similar  to  those  of  the  Alhambra, 
which  are  found  not  only  in  the  Cappella  but  in  the  chateau 
La  Zisa  and  elsewhere ;  some  of  the  designs  in  the  marble 
mosaics,  including  the  friezes,  and  of  course  the  Arabic  inscrip¬ 
tions.  The  form  of  the  niches  below  the  cupola,  which  effect 
a  transition  from  the  square  to  the  circular  form,  is  also 
supposed  to  be  of  Saracenic  origin. 

The  exterior  of  these  churches  shows  a  curious  juxtaposition 
of  styles.  The  long  blind  windows  pierced  by  small  apertures 
on  the  walls  of  S.  Cataldo,  La  Cuba,  etc.,  are  a  Byzantine 
feature  modified  by  the  pointed  arch.  The  mouldings  of  the 
portals  and  windows  of  the  cathedral  exhibit  Saracenic  and 
Norman  motives  in  close  company,  and  a  like  combination  of 
motives  is  to  be  found  in  the  capitals  of  the  cloister  of  Monreale. 
The  Norman  contribution  includes,  too,  the  brace  of  towers  at 
the  west  end  of  the  cathedrals  of  Monreale  and  Cefalii.  To  how 
great  an  extent  the  Norman  contributions  have  been  kept  in 
abeyance  in  this  architecture  may  be  learned  by  a  glance  at  other 
buildings  in  Palermo  itself.  The  churches  S.  Giovanni  dei 
Lebbrosi  (built  in  the  eleventh  century),  the  Magione,  and  the 
San  Spirito  show  more  distinct  Norman  features  in  the  low 
thick  columns  and  the  intersecting  semicircular  arches  about 
the  exterior  of  the  apse. 

It  would  thus  seem  that  the  principal  part  taken  by  the 
Normans  in  the  production  of  this  architecture  was  to  select, 
combine,  and  organise  into  a  new  unity  certain  features  and 
tendencies  discoverable  in  the  architecture  of  other  peoples. 
Their  work  in  art  is  thus  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  modern 
Japanese  in  politics,  and  the  assimilation  in  each  case  is  more 
than  imitation ;  it  involves  a  certain  amount  of  constructive 
originality. 

Yet  it  is  possible  to  overestimate  even  this  modest  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  King  and  his  Norman  advisers.  The  Arabs,  as  they 
moved  westwards,  were  accustomed  to  modify  the  style  of 
their  buildings  in  the  direction  of  that  prevalent  in  the 
particular  country  in  which  they  settled.  Their  buildings  in 
countries  where  Byzantine  art  prevailed  became  more  Byzantine. 
It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  the  mosques  and  other 
buildings  erected  by  the  Arabs  in  Palermo  before  the  Normans 
came  showed  the  influence  of  Byzantine  art,  and  that  the 
Mussulman  builders  whom  King  Roger  and,  later.  King  William 
employed  were  already  in  a  measure  skilled  in  combining  diverse 
styles. 

Opinions  will  differ  as  to  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  result  of 
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this  curious  co-operation  of  workers  and  styles.  The  inind 
which  insists  on  purity  of  style  will  find  the  mixture  of  styles 
in  Palermo  but  little  to  its  taste.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
the  pure  Byzantine  architecture  mosaics  were  employed  in  closer 
organic  unity  with  construction  and  less  as  a  mere  ornamental 
appendage  than  we  find  them  to  have  been  in  parts  of  the 
Cappella  and  of  the  Monreale  Cathedral.*  Nevertheless  it  is 
difficult  to  refuse  to  these  churches  the  status  of  ‘  intrinsically 
‘  beautiful  ’  things  conceded  by  Fergusson  and  others.  The 
Englishman  who  has  never  gone  farther  east  than  Ravenna 
will  feel  himself  to  be  in  a  new  architectural  world  filled  with 
glowing  colour.  He  will  feel  this  most  of  all  in  the  Cappella. 
If  he  lingers  and  analyses  his  impressions,  he  may  be  startled 
at  discovering  how  far  the  more  intellectual  element  of  form 
has  fallen  back  in  the  scene  before  him  under  the  potent  charm 
of  the  more  emotional  element  of  colour.  The  forms  of  the 
arches  and  columns  and  the  figures  of  the  mosaics  themselves 
grow  blurred  as  the  spell  of  the  deep  rich  colouring  gains  in  force. 
In  the  dimly  lit  nave  and  aisles  more  especially,  walls,  colonnades, 
and  ceiling  seem  to  diffuse  their  rich,  dusky  reds,  greens,  yellows 
and  the  rest  through  space,  so  that  here  colour,  like  music, 
grows  into  a  real  ‘  ambiente,’  an  atmosphere.  The  effect  of  this 
sombre  colouring  is  enhanced  by  the  comparatively  bright 
marbles  covering  the  lower  surface  of  the  walls  and  the  floors, 
and  still  more  by  another  contrast  made  by  the  sparse  rays 
of  sunlight  which  descend  from  the  small  windows  high  up  in 
the  cupola.  As  one  sits  and  inhales  the  beauty,  attention  flits 
now  and  again  from  the  richer  chromatic  portions  of  the  scene 
to  follow  a  flash  of  sunlight  as  it  slowly  moves,  touching  now 
an  angel’s  face,  now  the  Divine  arm  which  sends  a  beam  down 
from  heaven  to  the  Virgin,  along  which  a  dove  is  descending. 
As  the  eye  grows  used  to  the  low  scale  of  illumination,  portions 
of  the  gold  ground  appear  to  become  sunlit,  an  effect  which  is 
said  to  be  due  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  gold  work.  One 
feels  that  the  Cappella  is  the  chapel  of  a  king,  and  of  a  half- 
Oriental  king.  It  is  small,  closed  in,  dusky,  a  place  for  solitary 
prayer.  It  contrasts  in  this  way  with  the  spacious  open  interior 
of  Monreale,  where  the  colours  of  the  mosaics  and  the  ceiling  get 
brightened,  and  a  sense  of  elevation  into  the  serene  amplitude 
of  heaven  prompts,  not  to  the  humble  attitude  of  silent  prayer, 
but  t<j  an  expansion  of  spirit  in  touch  with  other  spirits  in 
exultant  song. 


*  See  the  article  ‘  Byzantine  Architecture  -  in  the  Edinbubou 
Review  for  October  1904,  pp.  389  seq. 
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The  buildings  of  this  period,  greatly  altered  as  many  of  them 
have  since  been,  offer  much  that  is  interesting  for  aesthetic 
contemplation.  The  Cappella,  the  church  and  cloisters  of 
Monreale,  the  little  church  of  the  Eremiti,  with  its  ruined 
cloister  garden  embalmed  in  fragrant  flowers,  are  names  which 
will  recall  delightful  mornings  to  anyone  who  has  lingered  in 
Palermo  and  fallen  in  love  with  its  architecture.  The  cathedral, 
though  much  disfigured  by  the  infamous  Fuga,  still  lures  the 
eye  by  surviving  traces  of  its  noble  form  and  of  the  rich  carvings 
which  adorned  its  exterior  ;  and  even  the  old  Quas’r  preserves  in 
one  of  its  towers  and  one  of  its  chambers  impressive  vestiges 
of  the  glory  which  the  Normans  gave  it.  The  surviving  chateaux 
too.  La  Zisa,  La  Favora,  and  the  pearl  of  these  villa  buildings, 
the  pavilion  La  Cubola,  retain  something  of  their  old  charm. 

It  is,  however,  not  merely  by  their  architectural  attrac¬ 
tions,  but  by  the  historic  memories  which  they  revive,  that 
these  buildings  will  detain  the  visitor.  The  great  pile  of  the 
Royal  Palace  has  its  history  written  on  its  walls.  In  its  decorated 
halls  there  met  and  talked  the  brilliant  Court  which  King  Roger 
and  the  Emperor  Frederick  gathered  about  them.  In  its  terrible 
dungeons  the  latter  starved  to  death  ladies  of  high  lineage  whose 
lords  were  suspected.  After  these  illustrious  days  the  building 
suffered  from  neglect,  and  became  unfit  for  royal  residence, 
so  that  for  four  centuries  the  King  or  Viceroy  had  to  use  the 
confiscated  Palace  of  the  Chiaramonte  as  a  residence.  The 
cathedral,  again,  is  eloquent  with  echoes  of  Palermo’s  past. 
It  fascinates  an  Englishman  by  the  mystery  which  enwraps  its 
builder,  the  English  Archbishop  of  Palermo,  Walter  of  the  Mill, 
a  name  prettily  Italianised  into  ‘  Gualterio  Offamilio,’  whose 
body  lies  in  the  crypt  of  the  church  in  a  worthy  sarcophagus  of 
white  marble  adorned  with  bands  of  mosaic.  But  it  is  the 
great  Frederick  whose  name  is  specially  imprinted  on  this  church. 
It  was  in  front  of  it  that  his  mother.  Queen  Constance  of  Haute- 
ville,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  when  she  gave  birth  to 
a  boy,  fearing  that  the  people  would  say  it  was  not  hers,  had 
a  tent  pitched,  the  curtain  of  which  was  raised  so  that  the 
women  might  come  and  see  her.  In  the  same  cathedral  Frederick, 
when  still  a  boy,  had  a  brilliant  coronation  ;  and  it  was  to  one 
of  its  chapels  that  his  body,  after  a  long,  long  journey,  was  laid 
to  rest  in  its  massive  porphyry  urn.  Here,  too,  other  monarchs 
of  the  several  dynasties  have  been  honoured  with  a  like  pageant, 
including  the  Bourbons,  who  swore  so  lightly  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  people.  Other  churches,  too,  touch  the  reflective 
spectator  by  their  chequered  history :  the  Morterana  which 
has  also  been  cruelly  maltreated  by  alterations,  and  has  done 
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duty  as  Parliament  House  in  the  days  following  the  Vespers ; 
and  the  Magione,  once  a  famous  church  which  shared  with  the 
mother  church  in  some  of  the  most  splendid  pageants  of  the 
city,  now  changed  by  grotesque  alterations  into  a  vulgar  spectacle. 
The  most  harrowing  associations,  however,  attach  themselves 
to  the  church  of  San  Spirito,  a  noble  building  though  unfinished, 
near  which  the  massacre  of  the  Vespers  began.  If  to-day  we 
walk  out  to  the  cemetery  in  which  it  now  stands  from  the  pic¬ 
turesque  Porta  S.  Agata,  by  the  quiet  road  which  passes  between 
high-walled  lemon  groves  and  looks  towards  the  beautiful 
mountains  to  the  south,  we  may  perhaps  recall  something  of  the 
happy  holiday  scene  which,  like  the  stillness  before  a  thunder¬ 
storm,  preceded  the  savage  outburst.  But  the  terrible  massacre 
itself,  with  its  ruthless  extirpation  of  the  French  stock  down  to 
the  suspected  foetus,  refuses  to  be  recalled  in  a  spot  where 
not  even  a  rude  tumulus,  such  as  may  be  found  on  a  battle¬ 
field,  aids  the  imagination.* 

The  buildings  of  later  periods,  though  wanting  in  the  fas¬ 
cination  of  these  ‘  Arabo-Norman  ’  structures,  have  a  certain 
character  and  interest  of  their  own.  The  Gothic  is  as  sparsely 
represented  here  as  in  other  parts  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  what 
there  is  of  it  does  not  stand  out  clearly,  being  complicated 
in  this  city  of  mixed  styles  with  survivals  of  the  Norman 
or  Romanesque.  The  facades  of  some  of  the  churches,  e.g. 
S.  Francesco,  S.  Agostino,  attract  by  their  rose-windows  and 
doors,  while  other  churches  and  palaces  possess  valuable  relics 
in  windows  or  portals,  such  as  the  doorway  of  the  convent  and 
church  of  S.  Annunziata,  now  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  the 
windows  of  the  ‘  Casa  Normanna,’  hidden  away  high  up  in  one 
of  the  narrowest  of  the  streets,  and  of  the  two  upper  corridors 
of  the  Palazzo  Chiaranionte.  To  this  period  also  belong  other 
survivals,  such  as  the  pretty  cloister  of  S.  Domenico. 

Some  of  these  buildings,  too,  have  their  histories.  In 
the  church  of  S.  Annunziata,  at  a  spot  which  antiquaries 
find  it  difficult  to  define,  there  fell  in  1515  by  the  assassin’s 
sword  Gian  Luca  Squarcialupo,  a  young  noble  who  after  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  headed  a  movement  to  restore  to  power 
the  fugitive  Viceroy  Moncada.  Of  these,  the  old  Palace  of  the 
Chiaramonte,  later  the  ‘  Steri  ’  and  to-day  the  ‘  Tribunali,’ 
has  the  richest  memories.  One  member  of  the  Chiaramonte 
family  was  beheaded  in  front  of  his  proudly  reared  mansion. 


*  The  tradition  that  the  column  in  the  Piazza  della  Croce  dei 
Vespri  marks  one  of  the  spots  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  massacred 
French  were  buried  is  very  doubtful. 
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Some  years  later  a  noble  lady,  Blanche  of  Navarre,  fled 
from  this  royal  residence  in  her  nightdress  to  escape  from 
the  odious  attentions  of  the  aged  Count  of  Modica,  Cabrera, 
whose  wooing  in  its  mixture  of  senile  passion  and  political 
cunning  offers  a  theme  to  which  only  a  George  Meredith  could 
do  justice.  In  the  long  hall  on  the  first  floor  of  the  palace, 
which  still  preserves  something  of  its  ancient  splendour  in  its 
double  series  of  Gothic  windows  and  its  elaborately  painted 
wooden  ceiling,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  presided  over  the 
Sicilian  Parliament.  In  1600  the  whole  of  the  building  was 
made  over  to  the  Holy  Office,  and  became  the  scene  of  nameless 
cruelties.  Among  the  later  antiquarian  researches  in  Palermo 
few  are  of  deeper  interest  than  the  discovery  by  Dr.  Pitre  of 
grafiti  scratched  on  the  walls  of  the  prisons  here,  records  which 
attest  the  rank  and  gentle  spirit  of  the  prisoners. 

Palermo  has  a  number  of  pleasing  examples  of  Renaissance 
art.  In  these  also  we  may  detect  the  liking  of  the  Palermitan 
architect  to  blend  the  new  with  the  old.  Gothic  motives  con¬ 
tinuing  to  be  used  along  with  Renaissance.  Good  examples 
of  this  style  are  the  churches  of  S.  Giorgio  dei  Genovesi  and 
S.  Maria  della  Catena.  They  seem  in  their  pretty  fa9ades, 
and  still  more  in  their  dainty  interiors,  to  conserve  something 
of  the  joyous  smile  of  the  hour  of  the  new  birth.  There  are 
also  impressive  examples  of  the  Renaissance  spirit  in  some  of 
the  palaces,  in  the  interesting  court  of  the  Aiutamicristo  for 
example,  and  in  the  towers  and  windows  of  S.  Abatelli. 

Some  of  the  historical  associations  of  these  Renaissance 
buildings  gather  about  the  figure  of  the  great  Emperor,  Charles  V. 
The  western  gate.  Porta  Nuova,  was  reconstructed  to  do  honour 
to  his  entrance  into  the  city  on  his  return  from  Tunis.  The 
Palace  of  Aiutamicristo  boasts  of  having  entertained  him  during 
his  visit.  Other  associations  have  to  do  with  the  sea.  The 
church  S.  Maria  della  Catena,  whose  pretty  vestibule,  with  its 
depressed  circular  arches  and  dainty  columns,  to-day  smiles  down 
on  a  crowd  of  sea-folk  and  custom-house  officers,  recalls  in  its 
name  the  days  of  Roger,  when  his  allies  the  Pisans  broke  the 
chain  that  closed  the  harbour  (the  Cala  of  to-day)  and  smote 
the  Mussulman,  devoting  their  spoils  to  the  erection  of  a  church. 
Another  little  church  redolent  of  the  sea  is  that  of  Piedigrotta, 
which  though  mean  and  neglected-looking  has  some  pretty 
ornament  on  its  front,  and  can  boast  of  a  curious  sea  trophy 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  large  eagle-shaped  lantern  which 
lit  the  admiral’s  ship  in  a  famous  expedition  against  Turkish 
pirates. 

The  seventeenth-century  baroque  churches  need  not  detain 
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us.  They  may  be  said  to  speak,  and  loudly  too,  for  them¬ 
selves.  Palermo,  like  Naples,  has  a  profusion  of  this  heavily 
ornate  style  of  architecture.  It  is  these  great  churches, 

S.  Giuseppe,  S.  Salvatore,  Casa  Professa,  S.  Cita,  with  their 
cupolas,  florid  far-ades,  and  crowds  of  ingoing  and  outgoing 
worshippers,  which  impose  on  the  eye  of  the  rambler  through  the 
city.  'I’lie  dazzling  splendour  of  the  interiors,  the  coloured 
marbles,  the  precious  stones,  the  luxuriant  frescoes,  the  lavish 
carvings,  should  be  seen  if  only  as  an  expression  of  one  of  the 
engaging  qualities  of  the  Palermitan,  a  love  of  generous  display  ; 
and  even  the  colder  visitor  from  the  north,  accustomed  to 
more  restraint  in  decoration,  will  find  it  hard  to  resist  their 
fascination. 

Of  the  historic  events  which  lend  interest  if  not  dignity  to 
this  later  architecture  one  of  the  most  curious  is  the  rapid  rise 
and  fall  of  one  d’Alesi,  the  Masaniello  of  Sicily.  His  emergence 
into  notoriety  was  owring  to  an  uprising  of  the  citizens  of  Palermo 
against  a  tyrannous  government  in  1647.  There  had  been  a 
bad  harvest,  and  famine  filled  the  city  with  an  angered  crowd, 
the  little-caring  Spanish  absentee  ruler  declining  to  sanction 
measures  of  relief.  A  serious  riot  broke  out,  and  the  old  church 
of  San  Antonio  summoned  Parliament  in  order  to  call  the  citizens 
to  arms.  The  centre  of  the  revolt  was  the  quarter  of  the  tanners, 
now  the  crowded  market  known  as  the  Piazza  Nuova.  D’Alesi, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  vulgar  sort  of  person,  in  whom  some¬ 
thing  of  patriotism  redeemed  a  boundless  vanity,  assumed  the 
lead,  donning  the  title  and  pomp  of  captain-general  of  the  city. 

In  the  magnificent  church  of  S.  Giuseppe,  skilfully  chosen  for 
the  purpose,  the  viceregal  authorities — the  College  of  Inquisitors 
and  the  rest — gave  audience  to  the  new  tribime  of  the  people. 

Their  flattery  perfected  the  blindness  of  vanity.  The  leader’s 
autocratic  bearing  and  extravagant  pomp  soon  sickened  a 
crowd  which  wanted  to  get  its  hunger  stayed.  Two  inquisitors, 
choosing  their  moment,  issued  mounted  from  the  Steri  on  to 
the  Piazza  Marina,  one  holding  out  a  cross  and  shouting  ‘  This 
‘  way  for  those  who  fight  for  the  most  holy  crucifix  and  the 
‘  King  of  Spain.’  The  disenchanted  people  obeyed,  and  d’Alesi, 
seeing  himself  abandoned,  fled  for  his  life.  Half-way  down 
the  steps  leading  from  the  Via  Macqueda  to  the  Piazza  Nuova  i 

an  inscription  on  the  aide  of  a  church  marks  the  spot  where  I 

he  was  overtaken  and  beheaded. 

The  art  of  Palermo  consists  in  its  buildings.  Of  the  sculpture  ; 

and  its  paintings  little  requires  to  be  said.  In  the  former  it  is  j 

the  family  of  sculptors,  the  Gagini,  and  especially  Antonio,  ! 

who  give  to  Palermo  its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  Cinque- Cento 
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revival  of  the  art.  Examples  of  this  work  may  be  found  in 
the  cathedral,  the  church  of  S.  Cita,  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
much  extolled  by  Sicihans,  and  it  certainly  has  a  kind  of  charm, 
even  if  some  of  its  characteristics,  such  as  the  stiffness  of  the 
draperies  and  something  of  mannerism  in  the  pose  and  the 
expression,  are  apt  to  check  admiration.  In  this  case,  too, 
one  must  first  learn  to  know  and  to  love  the  character  of  the 
people  before  attempting  to  enjoy  their  art.  Even  this  prepara¬ 
tion,  however,  is  insufficient  to  win  the  spectator  over  to  the 
heavy  and  bizarre  sculptures  of  about  the  same  date  which 
adorn  some  of  the  pubUc  places,  more  particularly  those  which 
encircle  the  fountain  on  the  Piazza  Pretoria.  Of  the  later 
sculpture  the  figure  of  Charles  V.  in  the  Piazza  Bologni  is  note¬ 
worthy  for  the  self-restraint  of  the  artist,  who,  so  far  from 
indulging  in  the  artificial  mannerisms  of  his  time,  has  made  of 
his  hero  a  lean  and  undignified  figure,  for  all  the  world  like 
a  blind  man  feeling  his  way  with  a  stick.  The  sculptured 
seasons,  kings,  and  patron  saints  on  the  four  Uttle  walls  of  the 
piazza  Quattro  Cantoni,  though  interesting,  lack  the  distinction 
of  art. 

Some  of  the  most  engaging  of  the  indigenous  sculpture  in 
Palermo  will  be  found  among  the  works  of  Giacomo  Serpetta 
(1655-1732).  His  ambitious  statues  of  saints  and  abstract 
virtues  have  much  more  of  the  artificial  and  affected  than  those 
of  the  Gagini.  But  his  less  pretentious  stucco  decorations, 
those,  for  example,  which  cover  the  walls  and  vaulted  ceiling  of 
the  Oratorio  S.  Cita,  are  a  joy  to  the  unsophisticated  mind 
which  retains  a  love  of  childish  sport.  The  half  tone  of  serious¬ 
ness  in  the  dainty  relief-pictures  of  scenes  from  sacred  history  is 
wholly  dissolved  by  the  presence  of  the  chubby  sporting  boy- 
angels  {putti)  which  are  prodigally  scattered  about  in  all  manner 
of  dainty  attitudes,  turning  the  little  place  of  prayer  into  a 
gladsome  child’s  heaven. 

Of  the  paintings  in  Palermo  not  from  the  easel  of  a  foreign 
artist,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  one  or  two  of  Pietro  Novelli  (1600- 
1647)  have  both  in  their  composition  and  in  their  colouring 
something  of  solid  worth. 

Yet  a  mere  guide-book  enumeration  of  its  principal  works  of 
art  very  inadequately  represents  the  charm  of  the  Sicilian 
capital.  Here,  as  in  other  Italian  cities,  the  stranger  who  loves 
to  ramble  and  explore  will  find  much  that  guide-books  ignore 
or  treat  with  scant  courtesy.  Now  his  eye  is  drawn  to  the 
crest  of  some  dark  medieval  tower  visible  above  the  lower 
buildings,  now  to  a  picturesque  bit  of  the  old  city  wall,  now  to 
a  portal  decorated  with  some  extravagant  tree-Uke  mouldings. 
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now  to  a  queer  bit  of  cloister  corridor  degraded  into  a  public 
passage. 

The  later  architecture  of  the  eighteenth  century  need  not 
del....!  us.  As  we  approach  our  own  era,  the  interest  of  the 
buildings  lies  more  and  more  in  their  suggestions,  in  the  memories 
of  the  last  stages  of  the  struggle  for  liberty.  Of  the  Bourbons 
themselves  there  is  little  to  remind  us,  their  statues  having 
been  destroyed  and  their  portraits  scattered.*  One  spot  indeed 
vividly  recalls  ‘the  hateful  Bourbon  tyrants,’  the  charming 
royal  villa.  La  Favorita,  lying  under  the  western  declivity 
of  Monte  Pellegrino.  It  was  here  that  Ferdinand  used  to 
retire  when  he  wished  to  cast  aside  the  burden  of  rule  and  to 
indulge  his  love  of  the  chase ;  here,  too,  that  his  Queen  hatched 
her  sinister  intrigues.  Worthier  recollections  are  brought  up 
by  the  gateways,  streets,  and  squares  which  chronicle  the  noble 
efforts  of  the  revolutions  of  1848  and  later,  the  terrible  reprisals 
which  followed,  and  the  coming  of  the  deliverer.  It  is  one  of  the 
chief  delights  of  a  sojourn  in  Palermo  to  retrace  the  steps  of 
Garibaldi  and  his  valiant  ‘  thousand  ’  from  Miselmeri  over  the 
Col  of  Gibilrossa,  where,  as  the  inscription  on  the  obelisk  tells  us, 
the  hero,  probably  looking  down  on  Palermo  lying  peacefully  as 
in  a  cradle  between  the  mountain  sides,  said  to  Bixio,  ‘  Nino,  to- 
‘  morrow  in  Palermo,’  thence  by  the  long  zigzag  road  down  to  the 
villages,  and  so  over  the  Admiral’s  Bridge  by  the  Porta  di  Termini 
to  the  little  piazza  Fiera  Vecchia,  now  ‘  Rivoluzione.’  One 
would  like  to  have  seen  the  General  sitting  in  his  red  shirt  on  the 
piazza,  his  hands  full  of  flowers  and  oranges,  while  the  Bourbon’s 
bullets  whisked  by.  He  must  have  sat  near  the  statue  of  the 
genius  of  Palermo,  to  which  as  to  a  tutelary  saint  the  citizens 
were  wont  in  olden  time  to  attach  their  protests  against 
misrule. 

Palermo,  as  indeed  Sicily  as  a  whole,  is  tenacious  of  its  past. 
Modern  improvements  have  involved  only  a  small  amount  of 
destruction  of  its  old  buildings.  The  one  new  street  within  the 
wall-limits,  Via  Roma,  is  as  yet  but  a  beginning,  and  progresses 
with  a  slowness  which,  while  it  may  provoke  the  irony  of  the 
local  journal,  is  wholly  satisfactory  to  the  lover  of  antiquities. 
Moreover,  the  authorities  have  made  a  commendable  effort  to 
save  valuable  remains  from  destruction.  If  certain  monu¬ 
ments — e.g.  the  famous  chateau  La  Favora,  now  the  Gastello 
di  Mare  Dolce — have  suffered  from  neglect,  yet  many  other 
precious  relics,  such  as  the  Morterana  and  the  chateau  La  Zisa, 


*  There  are  one  or  two  portraits  in  the  museum,  but  the  only 
good  paintings  of  them  in  Palermo  belong  to  a  private  collection. 
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together  with  smaller  things  like  the  picturesque  Porta  di 
Mazara,  have  been  carefully  preserved  in  situ,  while  many 
examples  of  Arabic  and  medieval  Christian  sculpture  have  been 
garnered  into  the  museum,  itself  an  ornamental  relic  of  the  past, 
comparable  in  the  picturesqueness  of  its  cloisters  with  the  Museo 
Nazionale  of  Rome. 

This  reverence  for  a  noble  past  is  seen  too  in  the  systematic 
manner  in  which  the  municipal  authorities  have  gone  to  work  to 
recall  the  deeds  of  buried  heroes  by  giving  suitable  names  to 
streets  and  squares,  and  by  writing  inscriptions  on  memorable 
buildings.  The  latter  compare  well  in  their  finely  chosen 
language  and  in  their  noble  imagery  with  those  of  Rome  and  other 
Italian  cities.  To  inscriptions  are  added  the  still  more  educative 
records  of  monuments  and  statues,  which  embrace  all  the  promi¬ 
nent  fighters  in  the  great  final  struggle  for  liberty,  from  the  Prince 
Castelnuovo,  who  bravely  resisted  the  exactions  of  Ferdinand  and 
Caroline,  up  to  the  heroes  of  1860.  Further  evidence  of  this 
attitude  of  piety  towards  a  worthy  ancestry  in  the  citizens  of 
to-day  is  the  research  work  carried  on  in  Palermo  during  the  last 
thirty  odd  years,  and  pubhshed  by  the  Societa  Siciliana  per  la 
Storia  Patria.  These  pubhcations  have  been  fittingly  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  number  of  popularly  written  sketches  of  Palermo’s 
history  for  famiUes  and  schools. 

But  the  interest  of  Palermo  for  the  lover  of  old  things  does  not 
lie  wholly  in  its  admirable  buildings  and  in  its  illustrious  citizens. 
The  historian  of  to-day  is  beginning  to  spare  a  page  for  a  brief 
chronicle  of  the  quiet  and  slowly  changing  life  of  the  fameless  and 
nameless  crowd.  In  Palermo  the  current  of  the  people’s  life 
has  flowed  on  to  our  days  fresh  and  uncontaminated  as  in  few 
other  European  cities.  The  every-day  customs  of  the  masses, 
their  modes  of  toiling  and  resting,  of  social  intercourse  and  of 
recreation,  even  their  forms  of  speech  and  their  beliefs,  remain 
to-day  very  much  as  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago ;  and  a 
few  steps  will  take  the  stranger  out  of  the  Corso  or  the  Via 
Macqueda  into  the  thickly  populated  quarters  where  these  old 
habits  of  life  can  be  observed.  It  is  a  world  that  has  nothing 
repulsive  :  its  air  is  kept  pure  by  sea  breezes,  it  is  vigorously 
cleansed  every  Saturday,  while  its  health  reports  are  decidedly 
good.  It  attracts  the  visitor,  moreover,  by  more  than  one  pleas¬ 
ing  trait.  Into  every  small  piazza  a  fountain  brings  music  and 
freshness.  Withdrawn  from  the  little  thoroughfares  are  tiny 
courts  and  alleys  where  the  domestic  linen  set  out  on  poles  from 
the  upper  windows  relieves  the  sombreness  of  the  buildings. 
In  some  of  these,  which  nestle  within  a  fragment  of  the  old  wall, 
where  the  air  seems  warmer  and  life  more  prolific,  may  be  seen 
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children,  cats,  and  chickens  obliterating  their  differences  in  a 
common  indulgence  in  sunny  idleness.  These  backwaters  in 
the  stream  of  city  life  have  their  own  historical  monuments, 
chief  among  which  are  the  half-ruined  water-towers  (castelletti 
d'acqua),  which  are  most  numerous  near  the  old  wall.  They  are 
of  an  obelisk,  rectangular,  or  cylindrical  form,  and  they  are 
among  the  most  charming  of  the  remains  of  old  Palermo,  over¬ 
grown  with  maiden-hair  and  other  plants  which  are  kept  fresh 
and  glistening  by  a  generous  leakage  of  the  old  masonry.  They 
serve  to  store  and  to  distribute  the  water  of  the  city,  and  have 
been  used  since  the  time  of  the  Arabs,  who  called  them  Giarra. 
They  recall  the  days  when  the  Arab,  who  is  said  always  to  leave 
sparkling  water  in  his  tracks,  filled  the  city  with  the  laughter  of 
fountains. 

Old  names  cling  tight  like  the  maiden-hair  to  these  quarters. 
Some,  like  that  of  the  little  Piazza  Garraffo,  are  Arabic,  speaking 
of  a  past  abundance  of  water.  Others,  like  that  of  the  Piazza 
Aragonese,  tell  of  the  motley  colonies  which  once  peopled  the 
city.  The  old  names  die  hard,  the  people  clinging  still,  for 
example,  to  ‘  Fiera  Vecchia  ’  in  preference  to  the  new  name 
‘  Piazza  della  Rivoluzione.’ 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  life  of  the  masses  is  the  survival 
of  the  old  concentration  of  crafts  and  trades  in  particular  streets, 
as  seen  in  such  names  as  coppersmiths  {cald^ai),  silver-wares 
{argerUeria),  sellers  of  wax  babies  for  Christmastide  {bambinai). 
Similar  traces  of  this  old  localisation  of  the  crafts  {maestranze) 
are  to  be  met  vrith  in  Rome,  Florence,  and  other  cities  of  Italy  ; 
but  Palermo  seems  to  have  preserved  a  much  fuller  record,  and, 
what  is  perhaps  still  more  curious,  these  streets  make  a  brave 
attempt  to  live  up  to  their  old  reputation.  The  Via  dell’  Argen- 
teria  and  the  Via  dei  Calderai  still  ring  with  the  blows  of  the 
smith’s  hammer,  though  the  authorities  have  forced  the  noisier 
kinds  of  work  to  betake  themselves  outside  the  walls.  Wax 
candles  are  still  exhibited  in  the  street  of  the  candlemakers, 
leather  goods  in  the  street  of  the  leather-belt  makers  (cinforinai), 
and  so  forth. 

The  life  of  these  populous  quarters  is  an  ever-entertaining 
spectacle.  The  little  low  shops,  divided  into  two  unequal  parts 
for  shopman  and  customer,  and  the  various  workshops,  offer 
inviting  bits  of  Rembrandtesque  chiaroscuro.  The  markets  in 
certain  streets  and  piazzas — e.g.  the  Piazza  Nuova,  the  V.  Alber- 
gheria,  are  full  of  colour,  movement,  and  sound.  At  the  stalls 
the  student  of  economics  will  find  choice  illustrations  of  the 
‘  higgling  of  the  market  ’ — here  wondrously  quiet  in  its  language 
— over  weird  commodities  such  as  mysterious  portions  of  the 
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internal  economy  of  a  calf,  or  some  gelatinous  substance  coming 
under  the  head  oi  frutta  di  mare. 

The  fountains  in  the  market  squares  play  a  pretty  part  in  their 
busy  Ufe.  A  small  boy  who  assists  at  a  stall  will  sometimes  use 
a  leisure  moment  by  making  a  playmate  of  the  Cupid  or  the 
dolphin  which  adorns  the  fountain.  It  is  a  drinking  place  for 
all.  Drivers  of  carts  piled  up  with  many-coloured  vegetables 
and  fruits  bring  to  it  their  parched  mules  and  donkeys,  giving 
them  water  to  drink  or  sprinkhng  it  on  their  legs.  The  bird’s 
cage  is  brought  hither,  and  its  drinldng-cup  refilled  from  one  of 
the  tiny  metal  spouts.  The  large  round  cauliflowers,  in  their 
lovely  bronze  and  gold  tints  looking  hke  a  bit  of  glorious  frieze- 
work  arranged  in  rows  in  the  little  carts,  are  brought  here,  too, 
to  be  refreshed  from  the  spout,  the  driver  putting  his  hand 
across  it  and  so  sending  what  the  doucheur  calls  a  ‘  broken  jet  ’ 
over  the  rich  bloom. 

Not  the  least  agreeable  feature  of  the  street  Ufe  in  Palermo 
is  the  tender  care  of  animals.  The  poor  draught  horses  are, 
to  be  sure,  sometimes  brutally  beaten,  especially  by  the  omnibus 
drivers  ;  but  the  owners  of  cattle  seem  to  be  considerate,  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  a  young  child  beginning  its  care  of  the 
beasts  by  toddUng  across  the  street  and  feeding  a  small  donkey 
with  fragments  of  orange  peel,  which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the 
picturesque  commodities  on  the  stalls  of  Palermo. 

The  cries  of  the  street  hawkers  make  a  daily  music  in  the 
city  up  to  noon  or  later.  When  in  the  early  morning  they  are 
crowded  into  a  mellow  choral  mass  of  sound  in  some  distant 
market  square,  they  make  the  sweetest  of  awakeners.  In  the 
suburbs  they  have  more  of  the  character  of  solo  song.  Dr. 
Pitre  estimates  the  number  of  commodities  cried  up  in  the  city 
as  152,  though  some  things  are  announced  by  more  than  one 
cry.  They  have  been  sung  for  a  hundred  years  and  more  with 
no  appreciable  alteration.  The  motives  are  usually  melancholy 
strains  in  the  minor  key,  though  joyous  cries  are  not  xmknown. 
The  tones  are  now  short  and  staccato,  now  greatly  prolonged. 
A  cry  heard  every  morning  about  nine  o’clock  in  one  suburb 
consisted  of  two  short  phrases,  of  which  one  was  a  drop  of 
three  notes  from  the  minor  third  to  the  tonic,  the  first  being 
specially  stressed,  and  the  last  repeated  in  a  long  full  tone.  Its 
theme  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  heart-rending  than  eggs, 
by  a  poetical  licence  described  as  warm — uova  cavuli — ^i.e.  caldi. 

Ne^  to  the  cries  in  the  art  of  the  Palermo  streets  come  the 
httle  painted  carts  with  which  every  visitor  falls  in  love.  They 
are  built  of  oak,  the  body  and  shafts  being  raised  well  above 
the  axle  by  wooden  and  metal  supports.  They  vary  in  height 
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and  size  according  to  the  animal  which  is  to  draw  them,  from 
the  baby-looking  Sardinian  donkey  up  to  the  stately  mule. 
Three  orders  of  specialists  co-operate  in  making  them :  the  builder 
or  Cartwright,  the  gilder  who  paints  the  yellow  ground,  &c.,  and 
the  painter  who  depicts  the  four  scenes  on  the  panels.  The 
pictures,  which  used  to  be  taken  from  Bible  history,  now  illustrate 
for  the  most  part  the  adventures  of  Tancred  and  other  legends 
of  chivalry,  drawn  from  Tasso,  together  with  stories  of  the 
Normans — e.g.  Roger  destroying  the  Saracens.  Less  frequently 
they  depict  recent  battle-scenes — e.g.  from  the  Franco-German 
and  Boer  wars.  The  pictorial  art  is  rude  and  mechanical  in  its 
uniformity.  Yet  the  general  effect  of  the  colouring,  aided  by 
the  darker  crimson  tints  of  the  decoration  of  the  animals,  is 
delightful,  though  when  the  cart  is  seen  piled  with  huge  blocks 
of  stone  and  bespattered  with  mud,  its  pictorial  heroics  are  apt 
to  excite  a  pathetic  smile. 

The  childlike  attachment  to  heroic  tales  shown  in  the  carts 
is  still  more  strikingly  illustrated  in  some  of  the  entertainments 
of  the  people.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  curious  is  the  recitation 
of  stories  in  prose  by  a  professional  reciter,  the  contastorie — to 
be  distinguished  from  the  cantastorie,  or  singer  of  stories.  Dr. 
Pitre  tells  us  that  there  are  still  six  or  seven  companies  of  popular 
artists  in  Palermo.  The  recitations,  which  are  delivered  from 
memory,  are  given  in  certain  fixed  places,  during  the  summer  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  winter  in  shops  or  sheds.  The  visitor  is 
fortunate  who  lights  on  one  of  these  on  a  bright  spring  after¬ 
noon.  The  entrance  is  closed  by  a  portiere  of  sacking.  If  it 
chances  to  be  drawn  aside  for  a  moment,  he  will  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  interior,  a  low,  dark  room  in  which  an  elderly  man  stands 
and  addresses  a  seated  audience  slowly  and  quietly,  and  with 
but  little  gesture.  To  the  stranger  the  spectacle  suggests  the 
secret  gathering  of  some  proscribed  religious  sect.  There  is  no 
hurry  in  these  entertainments,  which  are  frequented  by  dockmen 
and  others  in  hours  of  leisure,  and  the  speaker  will  now  and  again 
sit  down  to  rest  himself,  and  perhaps  offer  a  pinch  of  snuff  to  his 
audience.  One  soldo  is  the  sum  charged  for  admission  to  the 
entertainment,  which  lasts  two  hours.  There  is  a  touch  of  the 
childlike  in  the  fondness  here  betrayed  for  oft-repeated  stories, 
in  the  jealousy  with  which  rigid  exactitude  in  the  repetition  is 
insisted  upon,  and  in  the  selection  of  the  dark  room  for  a  more 
vivid  imaginative  enjoyment  of  the  story. 

As  in  other  towns  in  the  South,  the  most  magnificent  enter¬ 
tainments  of  the  poeple  are  provided  by  the  church  festas. 
Palermo  has  had  her  full  share  of  virgin  saints,  to  be  duly  honoured 
by  processions.  In  these  last  days  the  four  patron  saints 
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sculptured  on  the  walls  of  the  Quattro  Cantoni  have  been  eclipsed 
by  Santa  RosaUa,  who,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  new-comer. 
Her  story  has  its  pecuUar  charm.  She  is  the  mysterious  lady 
among  saints  sprung  from  a  noble  stock — perhaps  even  from 
Charlemagne — and  represents  the  spirit  of  supreme  self-efface¬ 
ment  in  her  abandonment  of  the  luxurious  Norman  court  for  the 
hermit’s  grotto.  The  fascination  of  mystery  clings  to  her  dis¬ 
appearance  for  several  centuries,  and  to  the  miraculous  discovery 
of  her  bones  on  Monte  Pellegrino,  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
discovery  was  needed  to  stay  the  plague  in  the  city.  The 
descriptions  of  her  annual  festival  by  Itahans  and  foreigners 
are  marked  by  enthusiastic  admiration  ;  and  the  chapel  on  the 
beloved  mountain,  which  holds  a  lovely  marble  figure  of  the 
saint,  won  an  elaborate  appreciation  from  the  pen  of  Goethe. 
The  philosophic  viceroy  Caracciolo  in  vain  tried  to  reduce  the 
number  of  days  devoted  to  the  festa  ;  but  time,  mightier  than 
rulers,  is  robbing  the  celebration  of  its  old  rehgious  significance, 
reducing  it  like  our  English  fairs  to  an  occasion  for  indulgence  in 
a  special  brand  of  cakes  and  other  hohday  delights. 

To  the  student  of  ethnology  or  of  history  Palermo  offem  much 
of  interest  in  the  diversity  of  racial  types  recognisable  in  the 
faces  encountered  in  the  tram  and  elsewhere,  which  seems  to  be 
one  more  record  of  those  clashings  and  minglings  of  races  which 
have  made  its  history.  In  the  everyday  language  of  speech 
and  gesture,  again,  traces  of  the  old  are  discoverable,  as  in  tbe 
employment  of  the  Greek  sign  of  negation,  a  raising  of  the  head, 
the  salutation  ‘  Buon  di !  ’  instead  of  the  modern  ‘  Buon  giorno.’ 
More  subtle  traces  of  the  manners  of  a  past  age,  when  the  Arab 
or  the  Spaniard  was  in  possession,  peep  out  in  the  common 
use  of  quiet  gesture  in  place  of  speech — e.g.  in  answering  a 
stranger's  question,  and  in  the  formal  courtesy  which  still  distin¬ 
guishes  the  cabmen  of  Palermo  from  their  colleagues  in  Naples, 
the  former  having  up  to  quite  recent  times  been  addressed  as 
‘  Gentlemen  ’  {Gnori  i.e.  Signori).  The  strong  disposition 
of  the  Palermitan  to  compare  himself  favourably  with  the 
Neapolitan,  which,  as  the  delightful  gossipy  book  of  travels  of 
Patrick  Brydone  shows,  was  also  keen  under  the  Bourbons, 
may  well  be  an  unconscious  reminiscence  of  the  enforced  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  island  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Slow  as  the  change  may  be,  the  new  is  ever  gaining  on  the 
old  in  Palermo.  The  tall  chimneys  of  the  up-to-date  factories 
dispute  the^upper  air  and  sunshine  with  the  medieval  towers 
and  the  later  cupolas.  The  manners  are  changing  too,  and 
Palermo’s  clever  weekly  journal  has  recently  been  recording 
with  half  a  sigh  the  rapid  increase  of  luxurious  habits  during 
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the  last  thirty  years.  The  scene  in  the  Via  della  Liberia,  when 
in  the  winter  at  the  preprandial  hour  the  equipages  of  the  crowded 
Corso  seem  to  be  chiefly  engaged  in  stopping,  tells  of  a  new 
extension  of  wealth  no  less  plainly  than  of  an  ancient  social 
function.  The  recent  developement  of  sports,  the  races  and  the 
rest,  by  the  Sporting  Club  of  Palermo,  points  to  the  same  advance 
along  the  common  European  path  of  material  progress.  Yet 
the  old  appears  to  cling  to  the  skirts  of  these  movements.  The 
new  villas  in  the  Via  della  Liberta  preserve  in  a  pleasing  way 
something  of  the  characteristics  of  the  old  distinctive  architecture. 
On  this  same  handsome  road,  where  in  the  spring  afternoon  the 
beau  tnonde  takes  its  air  perfumed  by  the  violet  beds  of  the  villas, 
we  may  observe  in  the  morning  humbler  though  not  less  interest¬ 
ing  processions.  There  are  the  little  painted  carts  moving 
slowly  into  the  town,  each  bearing  its  eight  or  nine  peasants, 
the  men  with  heads  and  shoulders  covered  with  dark  grey  shawls 
which,  fitting  close  about  the  swarthy  face,  give  it  a  Moorish 
look.  Moving  still  more  slowly  away  from  the  town  are  the 
herds  of  cows  with  refractory  calves  sometimes  fastened  to  their 
tails,  and  of  omnivorous  goats  which  manage  to  get  a  nibble 
through  the  wire  fencing  at  the  bark  of  the  young  trees.  r, 

‘  What  of  her  future  1  ’  we  ask,  as  we  say  adieu  to  Palermo. 
She  is  no  slumbering  medieval  city  dreaming  of  her  past.  As 
a  winter  resort  for  the  weakly  her  climate  is  too  uncertain,  and 
may  for  four  months  play  terrible  pranks  with  seekers  after  a 
generous  sun.  With  the  rest  of  Sicily,  she  has  old  problems  to 
splve — of  land  improvement,  of  the  staunching  of  the  efflux  of 
her  blood  in  the  emigrant  ship,  of  the  improvement  of  her  police 
system.  Her  people  retain  something  of  their  old  half-Irish 
fondness  for  a  row,  as  the  recent  Sicilian  championship  of  a  fallen 
minister  illustrates.  Yet  she  will  break  through  these  and  other 
obstacles  and  continue  to  make  progress,  and  this  not  in  material 
prosperity  only.  The  excellence  of  her  University,  of  her 
libraries,  and  of  her  journals  shows  that  Palermo  is  moving  on 
in  the  modern  stream  of  culture.  Brydone  in  1875  found  the 
daughters  of  the  well-to-do  enjoying  almost  as  much  liberty  as 
our  own,  and  there  has  recently  been  established  a  girls’  school, 
named  after  its  English  founder,  and  organised  on  the  model  of 
our  high  school.  Palermo  may  set  the  fashion  of  a  better  way 
of  educating  girls  for  the  whole  of  Italy. 

Let  us  leave  fair  Palermo  with  a  ray  of  hope  brightening  our 
regret,  sending  back  as  a  last  greeting,  not  the  evening  cry 
‘  Buon  riposo  !  ’  which  we  send  to  some  ‘  citta  morta,’  but  the 
morning  cry  ‘  Avanti !  ’  even  if  we  add  in  an  undertone  ‘  Chi  va 
piano  va  sano.’ 
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Art.  X.— a  LAST  WORD  ON  THE  PEELITES. 

1.  Sidney  Herbert,  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea.  A  memoir  by  Lord 

Stanmore.  With  portraits  and  illustrations.  London : 

Murray.  1906. 

2.  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  James  Graham,  Second  Baronet  of 

Netherby,  1792-1861.  By  Charles  Stuart  Parker. 

London :  Murray.  1907. 

^HE  two  statesmen,  whose  biographies  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  have,  in  some  respects,  a  striking 
resemblance  to  each  other.  Both  of  them  were  men  of  high 
extraction ;  both  of  them  were  heirs  to  great  possessions ;  both 
were  brought  early  into  ParUament ;  both,  through  the  greater 
part  of  their  careers,  held  an  intermediate  position  not  far  removed 
from  either  side  of  the  House ;  both  were  amply  endowed  by 
nature  with  presence  and  charm ;  both,  though  distinguished 
in  debate,  were  still  more  remarkable  for  administrative  work ; 
both  sat  in  the  great  Ministry  of  Peel,  and  bore  no  small  part 
in  counseUing  and  securing  free  trade  in  corn ;  both  were 
afterwards  members  of  that  imfortimate  Ministry  which  drifted  ; 
both  retired  together  from  Lord  Palmerston’s  first  administra¬ 
tion  ;  and  finally  both  died,  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other, 
in  a  year  which  was  exceptionafiy  fatal  to  statesmen ;  both 
men,  to  complete  the  parallel,  have  had  their  biographies  long 
deferred,  for  we  cannot  regard  seriously  Mr.  McCullagh  Torrens’ 
‘  Life  of  Graham,’  pubUshed  more  than  forty  years  ago ;  and 
both  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  com¬ 
petent  biographers.  Lord  Stanmore  has,  perhaps,  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  inner  history  of  Peel’s  Ministry,  and  of  the 
subsequent  career  of  the  ‘  Peelite  ’  party  than  any  man  alive, 
while  Mr.  Parker  has  already  proved  in  the  Peel  Papers  and 
has  now  shown  in  editing  the  Graham  correspondence  that  he 
possesses  knowledge,  accuracy,  and  judgement  which  few 
contemporary  biographers  command. 

Sir  James  Graham,  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  baronet,  by  his 
wife  Lady  Catharine  Stewart,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Galloway,  was 
bom  in  June  1792 ;  he  was,  therefore,  a  few  weeks  older  than 
Lord  John  Russell.  Like  Lord  John  he  was  educated  at  West¬ 
minster  ;  unlike  Lord  John,  who  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  study 
moral  philosophy  with  Dugald  Stewart,  he  proceeded  in  due 
course  to  Oxford.  At  Oxford  he  lived  as  gentlemen  commoners 
frequently  lived  in  the  days  which  preceded  University  Reform, 
‘  not  too  industriously.’  He  had  his  private  servant,  kept 
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horses,  rode  to  hounds  and  generally  enjoyed  life.  He  had  the 
good  sense  to  see  that  the  university  was  no  place  for  him  ;  the 
authorities  at  Christ  Church  agreed  with  his  opinion,  and  his 
father,  deferring  to  his  son’s  wishes  and  their  advice,  allowed 
him  to  go  abroad.  He  reached  Lisbon  in  June  1812,  spent  some 
months  in  travel  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  reached  Cadiz,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  our 
Ambassador,  Sir  Henry  Wellesley.  Lord  Wellington — for  the 
great  General  had  not  yet  obtained  his  dukedom — was  at  Cadiz, 
at  any  rate  a  portion  of  the  time  ;  Lord  John  RusseU,  who  had 
been  travelling  in  rougher  fashion  through  Spain,  was  also 
there,  and  it  is  surely  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  great  general 
should  have  been  in  somewhat  intimate  communication  with 
two  lads  of  twenty  destined  twenty-eight  years  afterwards  to 
be  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  j^immediately  succeeding  his  own 
administration. 

On  leaving  Spain,  Graham  went  to  Sicily,  where  he  found 
Lord  Montgomerie  in  temporary  charge  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck’s  mission.  Graham  seems  at  once  to  have  become 
Lord  Montgomerie’s  private  secretary,  and  in  September  1813, 
when  Lord  Montgomerie  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Legation 
were  laid  up  by  illness,  to  have  conducted  the  greater  part  of  the 
business  of  the  Embassy.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  on  his  return, 
continued  to  avail  himself  of  his  services,  and  in  addition  gave 
him  a  commission  in  a  corps  of  Italians  raised  for  service  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  made  him  lus  aide  de  camp.  The  time  was  one 
of  stress  and  crisis  ;  the  great  battle  of  Leipsic  in  October  1813  had 
driven  Napoleon  to  bay  within  his  own  boundaries.  In  Italy 
Eugene  Beauharnais  still  held  his  own  at  the  head  of  a  French 
force.  But  General  Bellegarde  was  pressing  on  him  with  an 
Austrian  army  at  Vicenza,  and  Lord  William  Bentinck  was 
anxious  to  aid  the  common  cause  by  sending  an  expedition  from 
Sicily.  Murat,  the  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon,  still  held  the 
throne  assigned  to  him  at  Naples.  But  Murat  was  making  over¬ 
tures  to  both  the  Austrians  and  the  English.  On  December  30, 
1813,  an  Austrian  General,  Count  Neipperg,  reached  Naples, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  forming  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  Murat.  Count  Neipperg  asserted  that  Lord 
Aberdeen,  our  special  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  was  prepared  to 
commit  England  to  the  new  alliance.  In  these  circumstances 
Lord  William  Bentinck  was  naturally  anxious  to  ascertain 
exactly  what  was  passing.  He  was  desirous  of  sending  an 
expedition  into  Italy,  and  it  was  of  the  first  importance  for  him 
to  know  whether  he  was  the  ally  or  the  enemy  of  Murat ;  but 
it  was  also  desirable  for  him  to  concoct  with  Gleneral  Bellegarde 
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some  combined  policy  of  action.  He  decided  in  consequence 
on  sending  Graham  through  Naples  to  the  Austrian  head¬ 
quarters  at  Vicenza.  Graham  left  Palermo  on  the  1st,  and 
reached  Naples  on  July  4,  1814.  Count  Neipperg  urged  him  to 
consent  on  the  part  of  England  to  the  treaty  which  the  Count 
concluded  with  the  Neapolitan  Government  on  the  11th  (Mr. 
Parker  says  the  15th)  of  January,  Graham  decided  before  doing 
so  to  obtain,  if  possible.  Lord  Aberdeen’s  instructions.  For 
this  purpose  he  hurried  across  Italy  to  Vicenza,  where  he  found 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  at  General  Bellegarde’s  headquarters.  Sir 
Robert  satisfied  him  that  the  proposed  treaty  was  desired  by 
the  British  Government,  and  induced  him  to  return  at  once  to 
Naples  and  conclude  an  armistice  with  Murat.  Before  leaving, 
Graham  had  the  dexterity  to  prevail  on  General  Bellegarde 
to  suspend  his  attack  on  the  French  in  order  that  Lord  William 
Bentinck  might  have  the  opportunity  of  co-operating  in  it. 
Having  gained  the  advantage,  he  returned  to  Naples,  which  he 
reached  on  the  25th,  and  concluded  the  armistice  on  January  26. 
It  was  formally  signed  a  week  later  by  Lord  William  Bentinck 
on  February  3.  Graham  at  once  sent  to  Lord  Aberdeen  a  long 
report  of  what  he  had  done  ;  and  this  was  the  first  communica¬ 
tion  Graham  ever  had  with  the  statesman  who  was  destined 
to  be  his  colleague  in  1841,  and  his  chief  in  the  Coalition  Ministry 
of  1853.  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  naturally  anxious  that 
Lord  Castlereagh  should  know  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  con¬ 
vention  which  Graham  had  negotiated  and  he  himself  had 
signed,  and  he  sent  Graham  with  despatches  to  Chatillon  where 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  England  was  in  negotiation  with  the 
allies,  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  acknowledging  these  despatches 
mentioned  that  they  had  been  delivered  to  him  by  ‘  Captain  ’ 
Graham.* 

We  have  dealt  with  this  episode  in  some  detail  because,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  hardly  mentioned  by  English  historians,  and 
because,  in  the  second  place,  Mr.  Parker — for  once — writes  on 
it  with  less  than  his  customary  clearness.  But  it  certainly 

*  Graham  says,  accurately,  he  concluded  the  armistice.  Lord 
Stanmore,  in  his  ‘  Life  of  Lord  Aberdeen,’  that  he  signed  the  armistice 
(p.  41) :  The  armistice,  however,  was  signed  eight  days  afterwards 
by  Lord  W.  Bentinck  himself  (State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  235).  Graham, 
who  was  merely  Bentinck’s  private  secretary  and  aide  de  camp, 
could  have  hardly  signed  a  document  commencing  ’  the  under¬ 
signed,  in  virtue  of  the  full  powers  with  which  they  are  invested.’ 
M.  Madelin,  in  his  excellent  b^k,  ‘  La  Rome  de  Napoleon,’  mentions 
the  fact  that,  on  January  4,  Murat  treated  with  ‘  Graham,  represent¬ 
ing  Lord  Bentinck,’  p.  627. 
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deserves  a  prominent  place  in  any  life  of  Graham.  Where 
else  is  it  easy  to  find  the  example  of  a  young  man,  still  imder 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  who  had  left  his  university,  suddenly 
charged  with  missions  of  interest  and  danger,  and  concluding 
negotiations  of  the  highest  importance  ?  We  have  often  thought 
that  Lord  John  Russell’s  travels  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Spain  during  the  Peninsular  War,  and  his  subsequent  inter¬ 
view  with  Napoleon  at  Elba,  form  a  record  which  no  other 
Enghshman  has  achieved ;  and  it  remains  true  that  Lord  John, 
who  rode  along  the  fines  of  Torres  Vedras,  who  was  present 
at  the  retreat  from  Burgos,  and  who  was  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  at  the  Pyrenees,  saw  more  of  the  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance  of  war  than  Graham.  But  Lord  John  had  merely 
travelled  for  the  interest  which  travel  brought.  Graham,  on 
the  contrary,  had  thrown  up  the  pursuits  of  travel  for  affairs 
of  moment.  In  doing  so,  he  had  gained  far  more  than  even  an 
industrious  career  at  Oxford  could  have  brought  him.  He 
had  left  Oxford  without  taking  his  degree,  but  he  had  graduated 
in  a  wider  university. 

Graham  did  not  return  to  England  till  Christmas  1814.  He 
had  been  away  from  home  for  more  than  two  years  and  a  half. 
The  boy  in  the  interval  had  developed  into  the  man,  and  in 
1818,  on  Brougham’s  recommendation,  he  was  elected  to  repre¬ 
sent  Hull  in  Parliament.  The  election  was  followed  by  a 
scrutiny  which  cost  Graham  6000^.,  and  at  the  general  elec¬ 
tion  of  1820  he  sought  a  less  expensive  constituency  and  was 
returned  for  the  small  Cornish  borough  of  St.  Ives.  But  mis¬ 
fortune  followed.  A  petition  was  presented  against  his  return, 
and  as  he  did  not  care  to  face  the  expense  and  uncertainty 
attaching  to  so  partial  a  tribimal  as  an  election  committee, 
he  accepted  the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  and 
retired  from  Parliament.  Probably  a  man  of  Graham’s  opinions 
had  not  much  temptation  to  remain  at  Westminster  in  the 
Conservative  atmosphere  of  the  reign  of  George  IV.  Possibly 
his  marriage  with  Miss  Callender  in  1819  and  the  birth  of  his 
eldest  son  had  supplied  him  with  other  than  Parliamentary 
interests,  while  the  improvement  of  his  father’s  extensive  but 
ill-managed  property  gave  him  ample  occupation.  In  the 
years  moreover  in  which  he  was  converting  the  great  estate 
from  a  reproach  into  an  example,  he  found  opportunities 
for  studying  political  economy,  and  the  fruits  of  his  study 
were  published  in  a  pamphlet  addressed  to  the  landowners 
of  England,  advocating  free  trade  in  money,  free  trade  in 
com,  and  general  free  trade.  He  proposed  to  meet  the  loss 
of  revenue  following  the  abolition  of  protective  duties  bj?^  the 
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wholesale  taxation  of  salaries  and  pensions.  Suggestions  of 
this  kind  seemed  alarming  to  the  old-fashioned  Conservatives  in 
the  first  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  when  Sir 
James  Graham — he  had  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on  his 
father’s  death  in  1824 — stood  for  CarUsle  in  1826,  and  advocated 
the  abolition  of  decayed  boroughs  and  the  transfer  of  representa¬ 
tion  to  populous  places,  Lord  Lonsdale,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  borough-owners,  nicknamed  him  ‘  the  Radical  Baronet.’ 
But,  whatever  fears  Lord  Lonsdale  may  have  felt,  there  was  no 
doubt  of  Graham’s  popularity  in  his  own  county.  Greville, 
who  at  this  time  disliked  him,  called  him  ‘  the  Cicero  and  Romeo  ’ 
of  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland,  and  on  Mr.  Curwen’s  death  in 
1828  (not  1827  as  Mr.  Parker  writes)  the  freeholders  of  Cumber¬ 
land  chose  him  as  their  representative.  He  made  his  mark  in 
1830  by  two  speeches,  one  urging  the  reduction  of  official  salaries, 
the  other  denouncing  the  lavish  grant  of  pensions  to  peers 
and  great  men.  In  the  first  of  these  speeches  he  drew  a  striking 
picture  of  the  distress  of  the  poor  : 

‘  Where  is  the  furniture  that  used  to  adorn  the  poor  man’s  cottage  ? 
All  is  gone.  Pinching  hunger  and  despair  now  hold  their  places  in 
the  labourer’s  habitation.  The  weaver  in  Cumberland  earns  but 
4«.  2d.  a  week,  out  of  which  he  has  to  supply  his  family.  Oatmeal, 
water,  and  peas  are  his  sole  food,  and  for  them  he  has  to  work 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day.’ 

In  the  second,  while  admitting  that  the  Tories  had  made 
large  reductions  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  the  services  he  com¬ 
plained  that  they  had  left  untouched  excessive  emolument  in 
higher  stations. 

‘  The  number  of  Privy  Councillors  was  169.  Of  these,  113  were 
in  receipt  of  allowances  to  the  average  annual  amount  of  about 
5753/.  for  each  councillor.  Among  them  were  sixty-nine  members  of 
Parliament,  forty-seven  of  them  Peers,  receiving  on  an  average 
each  8069/. ;  and  twenty-two  Commoners  (i.e.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons)  receiving  each  about  4130/.’ 

A  few  weeks  later  Sir  James  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
made  an  even  more  telling  attack  on  the  extravagant  cost  of 
recent  diplomatic  missions  to  South  America. 

‘  For  eight  months’  service  in  Mexico,  Mr.  Morris  had  received 
8987/. ;  Mr.  Ward’s  mission  to  the  same  country  had  cost  in  two 
years  19,862/. ;  for  thirteen  weeks  in  Colombia  Mr.  Cockburn  had 
been  paid  15,975/.,  and  Lord  Strangford  6786/.  for  a  mysterious 
embassy  to  Brazil.’ 

When  we  read  this  remarkable  list  in  Mr.  Parker’s  pages,  we 
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were  tempted  to  think  that,  if  Canning  had  not  succeeded  in 
his  famous  boast,  he  had  called  the  New  World  into  existence  to 
satisfy  the  claims  which  the  spoilt  children  of  diplomacy  failed 
to  secure  in  the  Old. 

Graham’s  facts  were  much  more  telUng  than  the  motions  which 
Mr.  Joseph  Hume  was  concurrently  making  for  reducing  this 
or  that  vote  by  ‘  eighteen  pence.’  He  was  attacking  a  system 
while  the  economist  was  wearying  himself  and  his  audience  over 
details. 

‘  We  shall  not  hear  the  last  (wrote  a  contemporary  diarist)  of 
the  650,000/.  distributed  among  113  people,  and  of  the  378,000/. 
distributed  among  forty-seven  peers.’ 

Graham’s  hst  preceded,  possibly  inspired,  the  famous  Black 
Book  which  made  its  appearance  in  1831.  But  Graham’s  charges 
were  much  more  telling  because  the  death  of  the  King  and  the 
consequent  dissolution  enabled  them  to  be  driven  home  by 
any  Radical  candidate.  Graham,  indeed,  used  the  occasion 
to  make  a  profession  of  poUtical  faith. 

‘  Disregarding  the  connexions  of  family,  the  opinions  of  private 
friends,  and  more  than  all  the  prejudices  and  sentiments  of  my 
revered  father,  I  adopted  the  political  opinions  of  my  grandfather. 
...  I  became  a  Blue.  Blue  I  am.  Blue  I  have  always  been,  and 
Blue  I  trust  I  shall  always  continue  to  be.’  * 

A  few  days  later,  speaking  at  a  banquet  at  Whitehaven, 
he  praised  the  Revolution  of  July,  signal  in  its  warning  to  all 
tyrants,  and  added  the  admirable  Whig  doctrine  : 

‘  The  lesson  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  all  men,  that  the 
people  have  indefeasible  rights  of  resistance  to  kings  and  to  kingly 
power  whenever  that  power  is  exercised  against  their  hberties  ;  ’ 

while  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Lawson,  drove  home  the 
Whig  doctrine  by  proposing  a  toast : 

‘  May  the  heads  of  Don  Miguel,  King  Ferdinand  and  Charles 
Capet  (Charles  X.)  be  severed  from  their  bodies  and  rolled  in  the 
dust.’ 

And  the  toast  was  dnmk,  apparently  in  Graham’s  presence,  with 
vociferous  applause.  Mr.  Parker  wishes  us  to  believe  that 
Graham  began  life  as  ‘  Clonservative  Liberal  ’ ;  the  phrase  which 
Lord  John  Russell  said  expresses  in  seven  syllables  the  meaning 

*  In  Cumberland  blue  is  the  Whig  or  Liberal  coloim,  buff  is 
Tory  or  Lowther. 
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which  the  shorter  term  Whig  conveys  in  one.  But  with  Graham 
in  1830  the  blue,  instead  of  being  converted  into  buff,  had  a  tinge 
of  red  in  it.  It  is  not  surprising  that  his  contemporaries  in 
1830  regarded  him  ‘  as  a  Whig  and  something  more.’ 

The  advocate  of  economy  and  reform  found  a  natural  place 
in  Lord  Grey’s  Cabinet.  Men  like  Brougham  and  Althorp 
welcomed  his  assistance ;  men  like  Richmond  and  Palmerston 
were  possibly  consoled  by  reflecting  that  he  owned  almost  as 
many  acres  as  themselves,  and  that  great  possessions  tend  to 
correct  Radical  statesmanship.  Outsiders,  on  the  contrary,  like 
Greville,  a  bad  example  of  sinecures,  denounced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  ;  ‘  Graham  was  too  inconsiderable,  too  young,  too  undis- 
‘  tinguished,  too  vain,  too  self-sufl&cient,’  *  and  predicted  his 
failure.  Lord  Grey,  however,  at  once  placed  him  at  the 
Admiralty.  We  have  heard  a  story  that  Graham  said,  in  later 
years,  of  the  officers  of  his  department :  ‘  For  the  first  six  weeks 
I  was  their  slave,  afterwards  I  was  their  master.’  He  took 
almost  immediately  a  step  which  did  more  to  ensure  the  control 
of  the  House  of  Commons  over  the  purse  than  the  legislation  of 
the  preceding  140  years. 

‘  He  saw  that  the  only  real  check  on  expenditure  is  to  be  found  in  a 
report  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  expenditure,  when  it  has 
taken  place,  by  an  independent  auditor ;  and  he  passed  an  Act 
requiring  such  an  account  of  naval  expenditure  to  be  prepared 
for  the  House  by  the  Commissioners  of  Audit  and  presented  yearly.’ 

The  system  worked  so  well  that  it  was  extended  to  the  Military 
Departments  in  1846,  and  to  the  Civil  Departments,  under 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  Lord  Palmerston’s  last  administration. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  fair  to  add,  crowned  the  edifice  of  Reform 
by  appointing  in  1861  the  Public  Accounts  Committee,  and  by 
making  in  1866  the  Auditor-General  independent  of  Treasury 
control.  But  the  foundations  of  the  work  had  been  laid  by 
Graham,  and  it  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say,  as  Lord 
Welby  has  said  of  him  : 

‘  He  found  the  Civil  branches  of  the  Admiralty  organised  as  they 
had  been  organised  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  He  left  them  organised 
on  the  principle  that  has  worked,  and  worked  well,  to  the  present 
day.’ 

Administrative  Reform,  unfortunately  for  the  public  service, 
attracts  little  attention,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  anyone — even 

♦  These  epithets  will  all  be  found  in  Greville’s  ‘  Memoirs,’  vol.  i. 
pp.  66,  78,  It  is  rather  surprising  that  Mr.  Parker  should  not 
have  referred  to  them. 
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among  well-informed  people — able  to  give  an  intelligible  account 
of  the  improvements  effected  by  Sir  James  Graham.  Everyone 
knows,  however,  something  about  Graham’s  share  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  Reform  Bill.  He  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  four — 
Lord  Durham,  Lord  Duncannon,  and  Lord  John  Russell  were 
the  other  three — who  prepared  the  draft  of  the  Bill.  Graham’s 
appointment  was  apparently  due  to  the  recommendation  of  his 
old  schoolfellow.  Lord  John.*  Mr.  Stuart  Reid,  in  his  recent  life 
of  Lord  Durham,  has  said  that  Durham,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  drew  up  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings.  We  have 
no  desire  to  belittle  Durham,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  claim 
can  be  sustained.  The  Committee,  indeed,  met  in  Durham’s 
house,  and  Durham,  in  Graham’s  language,  ‘  held  the  pen, 
‘  and  committed  from  time  to  time  the  points  ’  agreed  upon. 
But  the  man  who  holds  the  pen  is  not  always  or  even  usually 
the  man  who  suggests  the  report,  and  except  that  Durham 
warmly  advocated  the  introduction  of  the  ballot,  which  was 
adopted  against  Lord  John  Russell’s  advice,  reluctantly  accepted 
by  Graham,  and  finally  rejected  by  the  Cabinet,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Durham  had  a  larger  share  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Committee  than  its  other  members. 

Graham  was  undoubtedly  regarded  by  some  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  as  deficient  in  political  courage.  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant, 
in  writing  the  life  of  Lord  Althorp,  said  of  him  that  ‘  he  was 
‘  timid  and  irresolute,’  and  he  implies  that  in  signing  the  Report 
he  was  actuated  more  by  Lord  Althorp’s  spirit  than  his  own, 
and  we  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  later  in  his  career  he  was 
hesitating  in  counsel.  But  we  can  find  no  trace  of  any  lack  of 
courage  on  Graham’s  part  in  1831.  We  know  from  Mr.  Stuart 
Reid,  indeed,  that  Lord  Durham  advocated  the  creation  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  peers  to  carry  the  Bill  towards  the  end 
of  December.  But  Graham  had  given  the  same  advice  to  Lord 
Althorp  at  least  a  month  before  ;  he  repeated  it  in  an  elaborate 
memorandum  to  Lord  Grey  on  November  25,  he  renewed  it 
on  March  9,  1832,  and  he  ultimately  carried  the  Cabinet  in 
May,  and  obtained  through  Lord  Grey  the  King’s  assent  to 
his  policy  in  this  month.  Through  these  critical  six  months 
Graham  never  ceased  to  advocate  this  strenuous  measure.  He 
realised,  from  the  first,  that  ‘  the  known  possession  of  the  power  ’ 
(to  make  Peers)  ‘  was  the  surest  means  of  averting  the  necessity 
of  using  it  ’ ;  but  he  also  saw  that  if  all  other  expedients  failed 
the  swamping  of  the  peerage  was  preferable  to  the  loss  of  the 
Reform  Act ;  and  he  deserves  the  credit  attaching  to  the  Minister 


*  See  Recollections  and  Suggestions,  p.  69. 
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who  had  the  courage  to  advocate,  and  insist  on,  the  proposal 
by  which  the  Reform  Bill  was  ultimately  carried. 

For  nearly  two  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Act  the 
Whig  Government,  under  Lord  Grey,  continued  its  beneficent 
career.  But  it  was  hampered  throughout  by  the  fact  that  it 
had  what  Lord  Althorp  called  ‘  a  dead  majority  against  us  in  the 
‘  House  of  Lords,’*  and  by  internal  differences  on  the  Irish  question. 
All  the  Cabinet  was  agreed  as  to  dealing  with  the  Irish  Church, 
but,  while  some  of  its  members  were  in  favour  of  appropriating 
its  surplus  revenue  to  purposes  outside  the  Church,  others  hke 
Mr.  Stanley  (Lord  Derby)  and  Graham  held  the  extreme  Conser¬ 
vative  view  that  the  property  of  the  Church  must  oe  reserved 
for  the  Church  alone.  Lord  John  Russell’s  assertion  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  that  ‘  if  ever  there  was  a  just  ground  of  complaint  on  the 
‘  part  of  any  people  against  any  grievance,  it  was  the  complaint 
‘  of  the  people  of  Ireland  against  the  present  appropriation 
‘  of  tithes,’  upset  the  coach,  and  Stanley,  Graham,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Lord  Ripon — the  four  insiders  of  the  Derby 
‘Dilly’ — resigned  office.  We  are  expressing  no  opinion  on 
this  famous  secession.  We  have  travelled  so  far  since  1834  on 
questions  of  Establishment,  that  we  are  perhaps  hardly  capable 
of  appreciating  the  views  of  our  more  Conservative  ancestors. 
Graham  seems  to  have  held  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Union 
and  the  existence  of  an  Established  Church  in  England  and 
Ireland  were  equally  essential,  and  that  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
should  be  maintained  in  every  little  Irish  village,  whether  there 
were  Protestants  resident  in  it  or  not.  His  views  naturally 
brought  him  into  close  connexion  with  Stanley,  and  through 
Stanley  with  Peel.  Both  Stanley  and  he,  indeed,  refused  to 
accept  Peel’s  offer  of  office  in  his  short-lived  Cabinet  of  1834-5. 
But  the  language  which  they  used  both  in  public  and  private 
showed  that  they  were  much  nearer  to  Peel  than  to  their  old 

*  It  may  be  interesting  at  the  present  juncture  to  recall  how 
Lord  Althorp  pressed  to  deal  with  a  burning  political  question  of 
our  own  time.  He  proposed  that  on  a  defeat  in  the  Lords  the 
Ministry  should  not  dissolve,  but  resign.  ‘  The  coming  of  events 
that  I  foresee  is  just  a  dissolution  of  ParUament,  then  a  fracture  in 
the  new  House  of  Commons  on  the  part  of  the  Tory  administration. 
The  King  must  then  again  apply  to  the  Whigs,  and  no  Whig  in  his 
senses  can  attempt  to  form  a  Government  unless  the  King  will 
secure  to  him  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords.’ — Life  of  Lord 
Althorp,  p.  474.  Lord  Althorp,  therefore,  clearly  saw  that  the 
best  chance  of  carrying  this  measure  of  Reform  lay  in  stipulating 
for  it  before  accepting  office,  and  not  in  introducing  it  after  office 
had  been  accepted. 
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colleagues ;  and  in  the  short  and  sharp  debate  which  preceded 
the  fall  of  the  new  Conservative  Administration  in  1835  they 
uniformly  voted  with  Peel. 

During  this  period  of  transition  both  parties  invited  Graham  to 
accept  the  Governor-Generalship  of  India.*  The  Whigs  sounded 
him  on  the  subject  before  they  left  office  in  1834  and  definitely 
renewed  their  offers  on  resuming  office  in  the  spring  of  1835. 
In  the  interval  the  same  high  appointment  had  been  pressed  on 
Graham  by  Peel.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Graham 
refused  the  office  from  the  Conservatives  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  cast  a  shade  over  the  motives  of  his  past  conduct,  and  that 
he  decUned  it  from  Melbourne  on  the  ground  that  he  was  opposed 
to  the  principles  on  which  his  Government  was  formed.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  in  the  few  months  since  he  had  left  the 
Government  he  had  travelled  far  from  his  old  friends  the  Whigs, 
and  was  rapidly  approaching  his  new  friends  the  Tories.  The 
rank  and  file  of  the  Ministerialists  appreciated  his  position,  and 
with  the  discourtesy  and  folly  occasionally  inspired  by  party 
politics  drove  him  from  their  own  benches  to  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House.  This  action  naturally  tended  to  increase 
the  breach  between  Graham  and  his  own  friends.  They  resented 
his  growing  hostility,  and  at  the  general  election  of  1837  decided 
on  opposing  him  in  CHunberland.  His  own  brother-in-law. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  voted  against  him,  the  infiuence  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  Treasury  was  exerted  to  secure  his 
defeat ;  he  complained  after  the  fight  was  over  that  the  flood¬ 
gates  of  Billingsgate  had  been  opened  upon  him,  that  he  had  been 
called  turncoat,  bigot,  apostate  and  renegade.  Graham  when 
he  was  moved  did  not  mince  his  language,  and  he  retorted  ; 

‘  There  may  have  been  more  wicked  Governments,  there  may 
have  been  more  powerful  and  dangerous  Governments,  but  I  defy 
anyone  to  produce  from  the  annak  of  our  country  a  more  shabby 
Government  than  the  present.  I  say  it  with  regret,  its  duphcity  is 
its  character,  and  the  historian  who  hands  down  its  deeds  to  future 
time  will  tell  posterity  that  it  is  worthy  only  of  the  contempt  of  a 
great  people.’ 

An  onslaught  so  unsparing  on  a  Government  of  which  he  had 
been  a  member,  writes  Mr.  Parker, 

‘  was  of  a  nature  to  break  off  all  kindly  relations,  and  years  had  to 
pass  before  these  were  happily  renewed.’ 


*  Mr.  Parker  heads  the  page  relating  to  the  office  ‘  Viceroyalty 
of  India.’  There  was,  strictly  speaking,  no  Viceroy  of  India  till  1868. 
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In  the  differences  which  thus  arose  between  old  friends  and 
former  colleagues  there  were  probably  faults  on  both  sides, 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  when  Graham  separated  from  the 
Whigs  he  showed  an  increasing  incapacity  to  detect  any  virtue 
in  their  policy.  ‘  Dabit  Deus  his  quoque  finem  ’  (Thank  God  ! 
there  is  an  end  of  this  Ministry !)  So,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
he  wound  up  his  speech  on  the  debate  which  deprived  Lord 
Melbourne  of  power. 

On  the  formation  of  Peel’s  great  Cabinet  in  1841  Graham, 
who  had  just  joined  the  Carlton  Club,  accepted  the  seals  of  the 
Home  Office.  Stanley  said  of  him  in  1844,  in  writing  to  Peel : 

‘  I  frankly  admit  that  you  were  quite  right  in  selecting  Sir  James 
Graham  as  the  Home  Secretary,  rather  than  myself,  on  the  first 
formation  of  your  Government.  He  has  amply  justified  your 
choice,  and  has  shown  a  capacity  of  conducting  business,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  detail,  a  temper,  and  an  indefatigable  industry,  which 
have  very  much  raised  his  public  character,  and  which  I  fairly  own 
I  do  not  think  I  could  have  equalled.’ 

Those  who  have  the  closest  acquaintance  with  the  inner  politics 
of  England  during  the  middle  of  last  century  will  be  the  first  to 
endorse  this  generous  praise.  In  an  age  of  great  administrators 
Graham  was  distinguished  for  his  excellent  administration. 
Yet,  by  an  odd  chance,  the  public  paid  little  attention  to  the 
'  many  good  things  which  he  did,  and  fiercely  abused  him  for  one, 
perhaps  unavoidable,  action.  He  used,  indeed,  to  say  in  a  lighter 
vein  that  he  would  go  down  to  posterity  famous  only  for  having 
opened  letters  at  the  Post  Office.  The  fact  was  that  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Foreign  Office  Graham  had  authorised  the 
Post  Office  to  stop  and  detain  letters  addressed  to  Mazzini, 
and  to  deliver  them  unread  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.*  There  was  nothing  new  in  this  action  except  the 
discovery  of  it.  The  Act  of  1657,  under  which  the  Post  Office 
was  virtually  erected,  gave  as  a  reason  for  making  the  posts 
the  subjects  of  Parliamentary  enactment  ‘  that  they  are  the  best 
*  means  of  discovering  and  preventing  many  dangerous  and 
‘  wicked  designs  against  the  Commonwealth  ’ ;  and  after  the 
Revolution,  though  Parliament  was  apparently  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  that  it  was  sanctioning  a  great  commercial  under¬ 
taking  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Government  to  obtain 
access  to  the  secrets  of  its  enemies,  it  climg,  as  it  still  clings, 

*  It  is  quite  certain,  as  appears  from  letters  sent  to  the  ‘  Times,’ 
August  22, 1907,  by  Lord  Stanmore,  that  neither  the  Prime  Minister 
nor  Sir  James  Graham  had  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  Bandiera 
letters  till  after  they  had  been  actually  published. 
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to  the  power  which  it  had  created  in  the  time  of  Cromwell. 
It  directed  in  Graham’s  time,  indeed  it  still  directs,  that  officers 
of  the  Post  Office  should  not  presume  to  open  any  letter,  but  it 
exempted,  as  it  still  exempts,  from  its  direction  any  letters  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  the  immediate  warrant  of  a  Secretary  of  State. 
It  followed,  therefore,  that  Graham  had  a  negative  authority, 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  to  detain  letters  in  the  post,  and  it  was 
clear  from  the  reports  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  both  Houses, 
who  inquired  into  the  practice,*  that  letters  had  from  time  to 
time  been  detained  both  by  his  predecessors  and  himself.  In  the 
majority  of  instances,  the  warrant  for  the  detention  had  been 
issued  ‘  in  furtherance  of  criminal  justice  ’ ;  but  in  a  minority 
of  the  cases  the  warrants  had  been  granted  on  public  grounds 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  moreover,  that  while  the  Reports  of  the  Secret  Committees 
gave  Parliament  a  clear  indication  of  the  practice,  the  Legislature 
took  no  steps  to  end  it.  There  were  occasions,  so  it  apparently 
concluded,  when,  in  the  cause  of  justice,  or  in  the  highest  pubhc 
interest,  it  might  be  the  duty  of  authority  to  undertake  the 
odious  duty  of  tampering  with  the  post. 

But  Graham’s  real  position  under  Peel  was  much  more  im¬ 
portant  than  his  administration  of  the  Home  Office.  He  stood 
at  Peel’s  right  hand.  No  doubt  other  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  from  his  position,  Lord  Aberdeen  from 
his  office,  spoke  on  certain  subjects  with  higher  authority  than 
Graham.  But  on  all  domestic  and  financial  questions  Graham 
was  Peel’s  chief  adviser.  He  it  was  who  strenuously  supported 
the  Budgets  of  1843  and  1844,  and  he  it  was  who  shared  with 
Peel  the  responsibiUty  of  suggesting  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
in  1845,  and  who,  with  only  two  other  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  accepted  Peel’s  proposal 
in  November  for  opening  the  ports.  When  Stanley’s  resigna¬ 
tion  broke  up  the  Cabinet  in  December  Graham  was  the  states- 


*  We  have  ourselves  heard  a  member  of  the  Commons  Committee 
say  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  one  of  the  witnesses  examined. 
The  Duke,  before  giving  his  evidence,  said,  ‘  I  believe  you  gentlemen 
‘  are  sitting  in  secret,  and  that  you  have  no  shorthand  writers,’  and 
on  being  assured  by  the  chairman  that  this  was  so,  his  Grace  added  : 
‘  Then,  I  wrill  tell  you  a  thing  or  two.’  Our  informant  told  us  with 
a  laugh  that  the  Duke  did  proceed  to  tell  the  committee  many  sur¬ 
prising  things.  His  own  notes  of  the  evidence  were  at  the  moment 
of  his  relating  the  story  in  his  hands  in  a  sealed  packet.  But  we 
have  reason  for  thinking  that  he  destroyed  them  before  his  death. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  evidence,  which  must  have  been  known  to 
the  members  of  two  committees,  has  never  been  disclosed. 
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man  to  whom  Lord  John  Russell  communicated  his  failure  to 
form  a  Cabinet,  and  when  Peel  resumed  office  Graham  was 
his  chief  counsellor  in  framing  the  new  Corn  Law.  As  Home 
Secretary  he  had  even  a  greater  responsibility  than  Peel  in 
devising  the  Coercion  Act,  and  finally  on  Peel’s  ultimate  retire¬ 
ment  the  latter  acknowledged  his  lieutenant’s  services  in  the 
fullest  and  most  generous  way.  ‘  Your  cordial  support  and 
‘  esteem  and  unreserved  confidence  have  been  my  chief  stay.’ 

The  return  of  the  Whigs  to  power  in  the  summer  of  1846 
naturally  effected  a  complete  alteration  in  Graham’s  position. 
For  years  Stanley  and  he  had  been  in  the  closest  political  accord. 
In  1828  he  had  written  to  Stanley  : 

‘  You  are  the  person  on  whom  1  rest  my  hopes.  You  contain 
all  the  great  reqmsites.  You  may  reunite  a  scattered  force  which  it 
is  the  interest  of  the  country  to  see  consolidated.’ 

From  1828  to  1841  he  had  acted  in  the  closest  co-operation 
with  Stanley.  Together  they  had  joined  Grey’s  Government 
in  1830 ;  together  they  had  seceded  from  it  in  1834,  and  together 
they  had  supported  Peel’s  first  Ministry  in  1835,  and  accepted 
office  in  the  second  Administration  in  1841.  But  from  the  date 
of  Stanley’s  resignation  in  1845  till  the  death  of  Peel  in  1850 
the  communication,  once  so  intimate  and  friendly,  was  altogether 
interrupted,  and  the  two  friends  drifted  apart.  We  suppose 
there  is  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  politics  which  tends 
to  separate  men  who  have  been  closely  associated  in  private 
fife  and  who  happen  to  differ  on  public  questions.  But  to  us 
there  is  something  painful  in  the  ffissensions  of  statesmen  who, 
like  Russell  and  Graham,  had  been  boys  at  school  together, 
and  who  had  acted  in  the  closest  political  union,  because  they 
happen  to  hold  different  opinions  on  such  a  subject  as  the  proper 
appropriation  of  some  Ecclesiastical  Revenue,  or  who  like 
Graham  and  Stanley  had  lived  in  the  closest  intimacy,  because 
they  arrive  at  opposite  conclusions  on  such  questions  as  Tariff 
Reform. 

With  the  fall  of  Peel’s  last  Ministry  Graham’s  career  enters 
upon  a  new  phase.  His  contemporaries  may  possibly  be 
right  in  thinking  that  he  lacked  political  courage — in  the 
sense,  at  least,  in  which  that  quality  was  conspicuous  in  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston. '  It  was  not  his  ambition, 
and  it  was  not  in  his  nature,  to  lead.  But  no  one  can  read 
Graham’s  letters  and  speeches  and  follow  the  story  of  his  fife 
without  recognising  that  he  was  a  man  of  singularly  strong 
convictions,  and  inferior  to  none  in  the  moral  courage  required 
to  uphold  them,  at  the  cost  if  need  be  of  personal  sacrifice  and 
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the  more  tr)dng  rupture  of  old  ties.  In  the  abundant  political 
biographies  of  our  generation  very  different  types  of  statesmanship 
are  brought  under  the  public  eye.  How  different  is  the  process 
by  which  Graham,  and  Gladstone,  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
came  by  their  opinions  and  shaped  their  action !  On  the  stage 
of  British  politics  ambition  which  identifies  personal  triumph 
with  the  public  good,  passionate  enthusiasm,  gladiatorial 
prowess,  play  conspicuous  parts,  and  may  be  trusted  to  call 
forth  applause.  But  there  is  still  room,  if  not  in  the  first  place, 
for  statesmanship  of  a  quieter  order,  where  political  conclusions 
are  the  result  of  hard  thinking  not  less  than  of  generous 
sympathies  or  personal  ambition.  The  best  evidence  of  the 
high  value  at  which  his  contemporaries  rated  Graham  is  the 
pressing  desire  for  his  co-operation  displayed  by  leading  states¬ 
men  of  every  party.  What  will  Sir  James  Graham  do  ?  was 
almost  the  first  question  asked  for  many  years  whenever  the 
Queen  sent  for  a  new  minister.  Yet  with  him  the  chief  interest 
was  always  what  should  be  done  for  his  country’s  good  rather 
than  who  should  do  it.  This  alone  differentiates  his  outlook 
from  that  of  statesmen  of  a  commoner  sort.  Graham  stood 
for  a  type  of  politician,  perhaps  too  rare,  which  England  could 
not  well  spare. 

The  Peelite  party  as  a  distinct  factor  in  British  politics  began 
with  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  last  administration  in  1846. 
Clustering  roimd  Peel  a  small  group,  for  the  most  part  of  very 
able  and  highminded  men,  played  an  important  part  in  our 
history — one  which  certainly  tended  to  steady  the  adherence 
of  the  nation  to  soimd  political  principles,  while  it  no  less 
undeniably  increased  for  the  time  being  the  difficulty  of  forming 
stable  administrations.  For  nearly  a  decade  the  party  survived 
its  chief,  for  it  was  not  till  the  formation  of  Lord  Palmerston’s 
Ministry  in  1859  that  the  last  remnant  of  the  followers  of  Peel 
threw  in  their  lot  definitely  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  great 
parties  in  the  State.  Graham,  who  was  an  advanced  and 
strenuous  Whig  in  the  days  of  the  Reform  Bill,  an  independent 
Liberal  with  a  Conservative  bias  during  Peel’s  first  Adimnistra- 
tion,  a  Conservative  with  a  Liberal  bias  in  his  second  adminis¬ 
tration,  stood  in  1846,  after  the  fall  of  Peel,  equally  apart  from 
both  Whigs  and  Tories.  During  the  short  remainder  of  Peel’s 
life  he  was  second  only  to  him  in  influence,  and  after  his  death 
he  became  the  principal  representative  of  the  Peelite  tradition. 

Graham  and  his  associates  had  to  face  a  very  difficult  problem, 
one  which  at  various  intervals  has  presented  itself  to  English 
statesmen.  On  one  subject,  in  their  estimation  of  overwhelming 
importance,  the  Peelites  differed  vehemently  from  many  of  the 
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chief  men  and  nearly  all  the  rank  and  file  of  their  party.  In 
1846,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  Graham  and  his  friends 
had  little  desire  to  see  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
or  either  of  them,  in  power.  The  former  was  too  impulsive,  too 
reforming,  too  Protestant  for  their  taste.  The  foreign  policy  of 
the  latter  made  him  positively  abhorrent  to  some  of  the  Peelites 
who  ranked  peace  almost  as  high  as  Cobden,  and  to  others  of 
them  whose  bias  in  continental  politics  was  distinctly  German 
and  Austrian,  and  against  the  rising  aspirations  of  Italy.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Whig  leaders  got  little  apprecia¬ 
tion,  or  indeed  justice,  from  their  Peelite  critics.  The  Peelites 
disliked  the  Whigs.  They  did  not  want  to  become  Whigs  ;  but 
how  were  they  to  save  Free  Trade  unless  they  kept  the  Whigs 
in  power  ? 

We  are  able  now  to  judge  by  the  result,  and  we  see  that  the 
Peelites  were  right  to  concentrate  on  their  fundamental  principle 
of  Free  Trade,  using  to  the  utmost  their  powers  of  persuasion 
to  mitigate  the  evils  they  thought  inseparable  from  Whig  govern¬ 
ment.  After  all,  they  were  agreed  to  a  man  on  Free  Trade, 
while  amongst  them  on  foreign  politics  there  were  differing 
shades  of  opinion  and  even  absolute  divergence — Gladstone,  for 
instance,  being  as  ardent  a  friend  of  Italy  as  Russell  or  Palmerston. 
Graham  conspicuously  was  a  man  who  saw  things  in  proportion. 
He  had  an  independent  mind,  and  he  played  a  part  of  great 
independence  throughout  his  political  career,  but  he  was  not 
akin  to  those  whose  exaggerated  individuality  and  disposition 
to  elevate  small  differences  into  matters  of  principle  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  work  harmoniously  with  others.  His 
insight  and  his  judgement  enabled  him  at  once  to  recognise  when 
a  principle  or  a  policy  was  of  fundamental  importance,  and 
then  he  boldly  took  his  stand  for  the  cause  in  which  he  believed. 

The  irony  of  events  has  done  much  to  vindicate  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  statesmanship  against  the  depreciation  and  censure  that 
Peelites,  Cobdenites  and  Tories  habitually  poured  upon  it.  The 
firebrand  who  would  stir  up  war  all  over  the  world  was  long 
in  office  as  Foreign  Secretary  and  Prime  Minister,  and  England 
remained  at  peace.  Throughout  all  those  years  England  exer¬ 
cised  great  influence  in  Europe  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  against 
the  reactionary  powers  of  the  Continent.  The  only  European 
war,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  Great  Britain  has  been  involved 
since  Waterloo  was  undertaken  when  Lord  Aberdeen  was  Prime 
Minister,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  Secretary  for  War,  Sir  James 
Graham  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Gladstone  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Lord  Palmerston  was  at  the  Home  OflSce, 
and  Lord  John  Russell  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
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‘  without  a  portfolio.’  Right  or  wrong,  expedient  or  the 
reverse,  the  struggle  with  Russia  was  as  much  a  Peelite  as  a 
Whig  war,  and  the  Crimean  expedition  itself  was  in  very  large 
measure  due  to  the  carefully  thought  out  plans  of  Sir  James 
Graham  advised  by  Sir  Edmund  Lyons.  By  Mr.  Gladstone, 
as  late  as  1858,  only  a  year  before  he  became  his  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Palmerston  was  declared  ‘  to  be  by  far 
‘  the  worst  minister  the  country  had  had  in  his  time ;  ’  *  a  state¬ 
ment  which  perhaps  it  would  be  fair  to  take  as  representing  at 
the  moment  the  dissatisfaction  and  irritation  of  the  writer  rather 
than  the  considered  judgement  pronounced  by  one  statesman 
on  the  character  of  another — one  who  had  been  his  colleague 
and  was  shortly  to  become  his  chief.  The  language  frequently 
held  about  Lord  John  Russell  in  Peelite  circles  was  hardly  more 
complimentary.  The  letters  published  by  Mr.  Parker  and  Lord 
Stanmore  bring  fresh  evidence  of  the  extreme  difficulty  down  to 
a  very  late  date  of  establishing  an3d^hing  hke  cordial  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  those  who  had  followed  Peel  and  the  recognised 
leaders  of  the  Whigs. 

Very  soon  after  the  disruption  of  their  party  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws,  both  Peel  and  Graham  recognised  that  it  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  ever  to  reunite  their  former  friends. 
As  Mr.  Parker  well  puts  it :  ‘  They  pursued  steadily  their  one 
‘  policy.  Their  object  was  not  place,  nor  power.  They  laboured 
‘  to  secure  good  government  in  troublous  times.  Especially 
‘  they  remained  always  on  guard  against  any  attempt  to  undo. 
‘  their  great  policy  of  1846  and  resuscitate  a  tax  on  corn.’  f 
Graham’s  old  friend.  Lord  Stanley,  had  behind  him  the  mass 
of  the  Tory  party  when  in  1849,  during  the  discussion  of  the 
Navigation  Laws,  he  closed  the  door  on  the  possibility  of  reunion 
by  a  frank  declaration  of  his  desire  to  return  to  Protection.  It 
was  an  undisguised  contest  between  confficting  principles — 
principles  as  plainly  avowed  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other. 

‘  Every  day’s  experience  convinces  me,’  said  Lord  Stanley  in 
debate,  ‘  that  you  must  retrace  the  steps  you  have  taken.  You 
must  return  to  the  principle  of  Protection.  I  declare  myself  to  be 
the  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  old  just  and  equitable  principles 
which  gave  necessary  protection — not  monopoly — to  the  labourers 
and  producers  of  their  country,  and  to  our  fellow-countrymen 
wherever  they  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  world.’ 

Between  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection  there  could 
be  no  compromise,  no  half-way  house.  Mr.  Parker  may  well 

*  Letter  to  Sir  James  Graham,  February  14,  1858. 
t  P.  62,  vol.  ii. 
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contrast  ‘  the  obscure  and  Delphic  utterances  of  modem  ministers 
‘  with  the  frank  and  manly  declarations  of  principle  by  states- 
‘  men  of  the  olden  times.’  Such  language  as  Lord  Stanley’s 
removed  all  hesitation  from  Peel  and  his  followers.  Their  course 
was  clear,  and  Peel  at  once  declared  his  readiness  to  do  everything 
in  his  power,  if  need  be  even  to  ally  himself  with  Radicals, 
to  prevent  a  return  to  the  fatal  poUcy  of  refusing  to  the  people 
cheap  bread  in  the  supposed  interest  of  a  limited  class.  Graham 
had  spoken  earher  in  the  debate,  and  not  less  expUcitly.  It  was, 
in  his  opinion,  necessary  to  carry  still  further  the  principles  of 
Free  Trade — to  crown  the  work  they  had  already  accomplished. 

‘  Here,  therefore,  issue  is  joined.  I  say  that  Protection  or  no 
Protection  is  the  point  at  issue,  and  1  regard  it  as  the  battlefield 
on  which  the  struggle  must  take  place  between  reaction  and  pro¬ 
gress.  ...  I  have  calmly  and  deliberately  reflected  on  the  part  I 
have  borne  in  the  changes  which  have  recently  taken  place,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  peace  and  tranquilUty  of  this  country  in  the 
year  just  passed  [1848]  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  those  measures. 
I  think  that  the  attempt  to  go  back  upon  them — to  return  to  pro¬ 
hibitory  duties,  or  under  the  guise  of  duties  on  import  to  lay  on 
duties  really  of  protection,  enhancing  the  price  of  corn  and  of 
articles  of  the  first  necessity  consumed  by  the  neat  body  of  the 
people — would  be  a  dangerous  experiment,  one  leading  inevitably 
to  convulsion  and  to  the  most  fatal  consequences.’ 

His  part  was  taken.  He  declared  against  reaction,  and  for 
*  progress  tempered  by  prudence  and  discretion.’  The  firm 
attitude  of  the  Peelites,  from  which  they  never  wavered,  ren¬ 
dered  incalculable  service  to  the  State.  They  upheld  Free  Trade 
till  their  opponents  themselves  were  sick  of  Protection,  and 
they  left  behind  them  an  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  sincere  men,  few  in  numbers,  out  of  office  or  in  office,  who 
had  thought  out  to  the  very  bottom  their  own  conclusions, 
and  who  in  addition  possessed  the  courage  to  maintain  them. 

A  couple  of  years  later,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  but  recently 
been  laid  in  his  grave,  Mr.  Disraeli  brought  forward  a  motion 
indicating  that  it  was  still  the  policy  of  his  party  to  reimpose  a 
com  duty.  It  is  worth  while  to  give  an  extract  from  Graham’s 
speech,  as  it  affords  a  good  illustration  of  his  style,  and  since 
much  of  it  long  remained  in  the  memory  of  many  who  heard  it, 
and  who  used  to  quote  it  a  generation  afterwards  to  younger 
men.  After  stating  that  it  was  clear  the  great  struggle  was  to  be 
fiercely  renewed,  Graham  went  on  : 

‘  There  is  one  point  to  which  I  would  advert,  but  my  tongue 
almost  refuses  to  utter  what  my  feelings  dictate.  The  author  and 
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champion  of  that  policy  which,  I  think,  it  is  the  tendency  of  this 
motion  to  reverse  has  been  withdrawn  from  us.  He  has  ceased 
from  his  labours,  and  is  at  rest.  But  although  dead  he  still  speaks. 

‘  Well  do  1  remember  the  memorable  words  that  closed  the 
magnificent  speech  which  he  delivered  last  session.  ‘  “  I  earnestly 
hope,”  he  said,  “  that  I  may  never  live  to  see  the  day  when  the 
House  of  Commons  will  retrace  its  steps.” 

‘  He  is  gone.  My  voice  is  feeble,  and  my  power  insignificant ; 
but,  sir,  my  part  is  taken.  I  hold  it  to  be  my  sacred  duty  to  defend 
that  policy  to  the  best  of  my  ability ;  and  as  an  earnest  of  my  firm 
determination  I  shall  give  my  unhesitating  vote  against  this  motion. 
The  time  has  arrived  when  the  price  of  com  must  be  left  to  find  its 
natural  level.  For  any  Government  or  any  Legislature  artificially 
and  by  power  of  law  to  enhance  it  the  day  has  gone  by. 

‘  There  is  not  a  ploughboy  who  plods  his  weary  way  on  the  heaviest 
clay  in  England  who  does  not  feel  his  position  improved  within 
the  last  three  years,  and  he  knows  the  reason  why.  There  is  not  a 
shepherd  on  the  most  distant  hills  of  Scotland  who  does  not  now 
have  daily  a  cheaper  and  a  larger  mess  of  porridge  than  he  ever  had 
before,  and  he  also  knows  the  reason  why.  There  is  not  a  weaver 
in  the  humblest  cottage  in  Lancashire  who  has  not  fuller  and  cheaper 
meals,  without  any  fall  in  his  wages,  and  he  knows  the  reason 
why. 

*  I  entreat  my  honourable  friends  who  sit  below  me  ’  [he  still  sat 
on  the  Conservative  side]  ‘  to  be  on  their  guard.  You  may  convulse 
the  country,  you  may  endanger  property,  you  may  shake  our 
institutions  to  their  foundation ;  but  of  this  I  am  satisfied — there 
is  no  power  in  England  which  can  permanently  enhance  by  force 
of  laws  the  price  of  bread.’ 

After  much  doubt,  hesitation,  and  searching  of  hearts  on  the 
part  both  of  Whigs  and  Peelites  the  Coalition  Government  was 
formed  under  Lord  Aberdeen.  It  was  inevitable  that  the 
personal  claims  to  office  of  the  Whigs  who  followed  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  of  the  Free  Trade  ‘  dissentients  ’  (as  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  at  a  later  day  have  called  them)  from  the  policy  of  Derby 
and  Disraeli  should  give  trouble.  The  rivalry,  moreover,  between 
Russell  and  Palmerston  was  keen.  Neither  could  stand  without 
the  other,  and  neither  would  serve  under  the  other.  Hence  it 
appeared  that  the  best,  indeed  the  only,  chance  of  forming  a 
durable  Government  lay  in  the  nomination  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
to  the  Premiership,  with  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston 
as  his  principal  lieutenants,  and  the  other  places  in  the  Ministry 
allotted  to  Whigs  and  Peelites  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to 
serve  the  public  interests.  A  Cabinet  comprising  an  unusual 
number  of  statesmen  of  the  first  rank  was  thus  formed.  Sir 
James  Graham  becoming  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
Sidney  Herbert  Secretary  at  War.  Probably  in  its  individual 
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composition  hardly  any  Ministry  of  modem  times  has  been 
superior  or  even  equal  to  Lord  Aberdeen’s.  But  conditions 
existed  nevertheless  that  made  many  men  doubt  whether  the 
bright  promise  with  which  it  seemed  to  start  would  ever  be 
fulfilled.  It  was  contrary  to  hmnan  nature,  or  at  least  to  party 
nature,  that  a  majority  should  cordially  approve  the  leadership 
of  a  statesman,  however  much  respected,  who  had  spent  almost 
his  whole  hfe  in  opposition  to  their  cherished  poUtical  objects. 
The  Whigs  were  very  many ;  the  Peelites  were  very  few.  The 
Peehtes  were,  it  is  true,  becoming  liberalised,  and  Graham  in  his 
journal  states  that  they  were  ‘  now  (December  1852)  prepared 
to  go  as  far  in  the  Liberal  sense  as  Lord  John  desires,’  but  under 
him  they  would  not  act.  With  some  of  them  the  ‘  Durham 
‘  letter  ’  still  rankled,  and  with  all  the  natural  disUke  of  Con¬ 
servatives  to  serving  under  any  possible  Whig  Premier  was 
strong.  Similarly  Lord  John’s  friends  and  followers  disliked  a 
system  in  which  the  late  Prime  Minister  and  the  leader  of  their 
own  party  served  imder  ‘  a  Tory,’  however  sound  he  might  be 
on  Free  Trade.  The  Peelites  assuredly  placed  their  claims  for 
office  very  high,  and  Graham’s  interesting  journal  shows  some 
of  the  bias  almost  inevitable  in  the  circumstances.  Lord  John 
naturally  felt  the  exclusion  from  office  of  such  Whigs  as  Lord 
Clarendon  and  Sir  George  Grey.  Mr.  Parker  says  in  justifica¬ 
tion  that  Peelites  like  Lord  Canning  and  Mr.  Cardwell  were 
also  excluded.  Both  were  to  show  in  later  da3rs  high  qualities  of 
statesmanship,  but  in  1852  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  rank 
them  in  political  standing  or  in  public  estimation  with  statesmen 
like  Clarendon  and  Grey. 

The  other  inherent  weakness  in  the  position  of  a  Government 
constructed  of  such  strong  materials  lay  in  the  want  of  a  dominat¬ 
ing  personality  capable  of  combining  into  one  vigorous  course  of 
action  the  energies  and  individualities  of  its  various  members. 
There  were  in  the  Cabinet  several  statesmen  who  were  essentially 
‘  leaders  of  men.’  The  Prime  Minister  was  not  one  of  them. 
Lord  John  Russell’s  personal  inclinations  had  made  him  most 
unwilling  to  take  office  under  Lord  Aberdeen ;  but  he  had  yielded 
to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  and  to  the  representa¬ 
tion  that  without  his  aid  no  stable  administration  could  be 
formed.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  it  is  true,  took  office  under 
Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  it  has  been  rare  indeed  in  modern  times 
for  an  ex-Prime  Minister  afterwards  to  accept  a  subordinate 
position.  Lord  John  was  not  merely  an  ex-Prime  Minister, 
he  was  the  leader  of  his  party,  and  so  long  as  he  chose,  when  the 
Liberals  were  in  a  majority,  the  only  possible  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  from  no  wish  of  his  for  office  that  he  was 
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a  member  of  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet.  But  being  there  it  was 
impossible  in  reality,  whatever  their  official  positions  might  be, 
that  Lord  John  should  not  count  for  more  than  Lord  Aberdeen. 


He  could  not  but  feel  his  power,  and  assuredly  he  most  keenly 
felt  the  responsibility  that  always  goes  with  it.  He  felt  it  acutely 
in  domestic  policy  as  regards  parliamentary  reform,  where 
indeed  he  was  heartily  backed  by  his  Peelite  chief  and  his  princi¬ 
pal  Peelite  colleague,  Aberdeen  and  Graham,  against  the  anti¬ 
democratic  prejudice  and  fears  of  two  leading  Whigs — Palmerston 
and  Lansdowne.  The  abandonment  of  his  reform  policy  cost  him 
a  sharp  pang.  Only  the  strong  pressure  of  his  colleagues,  and 
the  knowledge  that  his  resignation  would  destroy  the  Government 
at  a  very  critical  period,  induced  him  to  remain ;  for  in  1853 
and  1854  the  country  was  nearing  a  fateful  moment  in  its 
history,  and  was  thinking  little  of  domestic  affairs. 

The  attention  of  the  nation  was  wholly  absorbed  by  watching 
the  war  clouds  gathering  in  the  East,  and  here  again  the  radical 
weakness  of  the  Government,  composed  though  it  was  of  strong 
men,  became  painfully  apparent.  The  late  Sir  Spencer  Walpole, 
in  his  judicious  and  indeed  almost  judicial  ‘  Life  of  Lord  John 
‘  Russell,’  puts  the  state  of  affairs  well : 

‘  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet  that  the  two 
men  who  from  their  position  and  character  exerted  the  chief  influ¬ 
ence,  and  who  were  bent  on  the  same  end,  were  intent  on  attaining 
it  by  contrary  routes.  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  John  both  desired 
peace ;  and  if  either  of  them  had  held  his  own  course  throughout, 
peace  might  probably  have  been  secured.  If  Lord  Aberdeen’s  will 
had  prevailed,  the  Sultan  would  have  been  forced  to  make  terms 
with  his  opponent,  or  would  have  been  left  to  fight  his  battle  alone. 
...  If,  on  the  contrary.  Lord  John’s  advice  had  been  strictly 
followed,  Russia  would,  from  the  first,  have  been  told  the  consequence 
of  her  action.  She  would  in  that  case  have,  in  all  probability,  dis¬ 
covered  some  means  for  withdrawing  her  claims.  But,  while  Lord 
John  was  strong  enough  to  shape  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet,  he  was 
never  able  to  regulate  its  words.  He  could  secure  the  presence 
of  the  fleet  in  the  Bosphorus  or  the  Euxine,  but  he  could  not  compel 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  say  to  Russia,  “  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no 
farther.”  And  so  it  happened  that,  while  the  Czar  was  irritated 
by  the  action,  he  was  encouraged  by  the  language,  of  the  Cabinet ; 
for  the  acts  were  the  acts  of  Lord  John,  and  the  voice  was  the  voice 
of  Lord  Aberdeen.’  * 

♦  It  is  impossible  to  mention  the  name  of  Sir  Spencer  Walpole 
without  expressing  our  sense  of  the  great  loss  the  coimtry  has 
sustained  in  his  death.  The  thoroughness  of  his  historical  researches, 
the  fairmindedness  with  which  he  examined  evidence  on  all  sides 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  the  moderation  and  sound  judgement 
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The  Graham  correspondence,  and  the  private  journal  in  which 
from  time  to  time  Sir  James  noted  the  occurrences  of  the  day, 
are  of  great  interest.  In  Graham’s  estimation,  and  in  his  affec¬ 
tions,  Aberdeen  was  no  unworthy  successor  to  Peel ;  and  his 
observations  are,  of  course,  made  from  that  standpoint.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  diminish  the  weight  of  the  judgement  on 
these  events  pronounced  by  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  in  the  work 
already  quoted  and  in  his  admirable  ‘  History  of  England 
‘  from  1815.’ 

In  those  threatening  times  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  was 
‘  the  man  on  the  spot.’  His  pro-Turkish  leanings  and  pronounced 
antipathy  to  Russia  made  him  extremely  popular,  so  long  as 
the  war  fever  ran  in  the  blood  of  the  nation,  but  his  work  has 
come  to  be  differently  estimated  by  a  public  that  time  has  re¬ 
moved  from  the  passionate  excitement  of  the  past.  Graham, 
not  less  strongly  than  Aberdeen,  desired  peace,  and  he  kept  his 
head  cool ;  and  thus  it  is  not  smprising  that  he  found  the  tone 
of  the  Ambassador’s  despatches  from  Constantinople  to  Lord 
Clarendon 

‘  harsh  and  ominous.  He  was  hardening  himself  to  resist  the 
proposed  note  from  Vienna,  and,  notwithstanding  the  peremptory 
order  to  the  contrary,  he  is  quite  capable  of  advising  the  Turk  to 
be  refractory.  In  this  case  [Graham  is  writing  to  Clarendon]  you 


of  his  conclusions  on  men  and  things,  give  a  rare  value  to  his  work. 
He  was  no  mere  man  of  books.  He  knew  directly  much  of  the 
inside  working  of  our  public  departments.  Throughout  his  life  he  had 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  statesmen  ;  and  though  not  in  the 
parliamentary  or  platform  sense  an  active  politician,  he  had  imbibed 
from  his  earliest  years,  as  was  but  natural  to  one  of  his  descent, 
the  habit  of  giving  much  attention  and  deep  thought  to  the  political 
problems  and  events  of  his  day.  Showy  writing  was,  perhaps,  not 
^  forte.  It  certainly  was  not  his  aim.  His  conclusions  were 


thought  out,  and  they  were  strongly  held  ;  but  he  was  none  the  less 
capable  of  understanding  opinions  opposed  to  his  own,  and  of  doing 
justice  to  those  who  held  them. 

Over  a  long  course  of  years  this  Review  enjoyed  the  great  advantage 
of  Sir  Spencer  Walpole’s  frequent  help.  In  his  ‘Studies  in  Bio¬ 
graphy,’  published  during  the  present  year,  are  included  a  number 
of  essays  which  first  appeared  in  the  Edinburoh  Review.  W e  would 
refer  to  the  articles  in  that  volume  on  ‘  Gibbon  ’  and  on  ‘  Napo¬ 
leon  III.’  as  models  of  what  literary  and  political  biographical 
essays  should  be.  In  the  full  vigour  of  his  faculties,  with  much  at 
least  of  the  spirit  of  youth  still  upon  him,  he  has  passed  away  from 
us,  leaving  behind  him  an  unusually  large  circle  of  personal  friends 
to  deplore  his  loss,  and  a  gap  amongst  historians  and  men  of 
letters  it  will  not  be  easy  to  fill. 
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should  be  ready  to  supersede  him  without  the  loss  of  a  day,  and  to 
send  either  Bulwer  or  Howden,  to  give  effect  on  the  spot  to  the 
fixed  purpose  of  the  Allies.’  * 

Whilst  longing  for  peace  Graham  was  energetically  preparing 
for  war  ;  and  when  at  last  all  hope  of  peace  had  to  be  abandoned, 
he  was  justly  proud  of  the  splendid  fleets  he  was  able  to  despatch 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic.  Mr.  Parker  gives  us  some 
facts  and  dates  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Crimean  expedition.  The 
power  of  ‘  The  Times  ’  was  then  at  its  height ;  and,  as  we  all 
remember,  the  great  newspaper  loomed  very  large  indeed  in 
the  eyes  of  the  brilliant  and  rhetorical  historian,  Mr.  Kinglake. 
According  to  him  it  was  ‘  The  Times  ’  which  conceived  the 
idea  of  an  attack  upon  Sebastopol  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Russian  fleet,  and  which,  ‘  impressed  with  the  deep  will  of 
‘  the  people,’  solemnly  announced  its  purpose  to  statesmen 
and  nation !  This,  however,  was,  as  Kinglake  says,  in  the 
second  half  of  June.  Six  months  earlier  Graham  had  been 
assuring  the  Admiral  commanding  in  the  Mediterranean  that 
it  was  at  Sebastopol  that  the  great  blow  would  be  struck  ;  whilst 
Clarendon  from  the  Foreign  Ofi&ce  was  at  the  same  time  urging 
Lord  Cowley  in  Paris  to  do  his  utmost  to  secure  French  co¬ 
operation  in  the  attack.  Amongst  Graham’s  papers  there  is 
a  copy  of  a  letter  of  March  1,  1854,  to  Lord  Clarendon  to  the 
following  effect :  ‘  The  operation  which  will  be  for  ever  memorable 
‘  and  decisive  is  the  capture  and  destruction  of  Sebastopol.  On 
‘  this  my  heart  is  set.  The  eye  tooth  of  the  bear  miist  be  drawn, 
‘  and  until  his  fleet  and  naval  arsenal  in  the  Black  Sea  are 
‘  destroyed  there  is  no  safety  for  Constantinople,  no  security  for 
‘  the  peace  of  Europe.’  And  the  paper  is  docketed  ‘  Delenda  est 
‘  Sebastopol.’  There  were  many  professional  men,  both  soldiers 
and  sailors,  English  and  French,  as  well  as  statesmen,  who  dis¬ 
liked  the  project  of  the  invasion ;  but  in  the  navy  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons,  and  in  the  Cabinet  Sir  James  Graham,  had  made  up  their 
minds,  and  to  those  two  men  it  was  mainly  due  that  the  struggle 
between  Russia  and  the  Allies  came  to  be  fought  out  in  the 
Crimea. 

The  war  once  entered  upon,  its  conduct  was  necessarily  largely 
under  the  management  of  Lord  Aberdeen’s  special  following. 
Graham  proved  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  a  great  adminis¬ 
trator.  Newcastle,  as  Secretary  of  State,  Sidney  Herbert  as 
Secretary  at  War,  were  the  ministers  responsible  for  the  army. 
Gladstone,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  represented  the 

*  Graham  to  Clarendon,  August  18,  1853. 
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Treasury,  and  had  control  of  the  purse  strings.  ‘  With  a  heavy 
‘  heart,’  says  Lord  Stanmore, 

‘  Mr.  Gladstone  had  assented  to  the  commencement  of  a  war 
which  seemed  to  him  unavoidable ;  but  the  extravagance  it  en¬ 
gendered  drew  from  him  daily  groans.  He  was  ready  to  make  war, 
but  he  cherished  the  delusive  hope  that  war  might  perhaps  be 
made  cheaply.  He  thus  anxiously  sought  to  escape  incurring  any 
expense  which  could  possibly  be  avoided.’  • 

Lord  Stanmore  even  suggests  that  the  shortness  of  forage  which 
was  the  principal  cause  of  most  of  the  sufferings  of  the  army  in 
the  Crimea  was  in  part  due  to  this  most  fatal  economy. 

Lord  Stanmore’s  volumes  are  largely  occupied  with  the 
examination  of  the  causes  of  the  failures  and  shortcomings — he 
will  not  allow  us  to  call  them  disasters — that  marked  our  doings 
in  the  Crimea,  and  in  the  attempt  to  exonerate  Lord  Aberdeen’s 
Ministry  from  censure.  The  public  was  incensed,  as  it  was  but 
natural  that  it  should  be,  and  doubtless  there  was  often  little 
justice  and  some  cruelty  in  the  reproaches  and  the  blame  that 
fell  heavily  on  men  who  were  slaving  hard  to  serve  the  nation. 
In  more  recent  times  we  have  had  similar  experience.  The 
letters  published  in  Sidney  Herbert’s  ‘  Life  ’  bearing  on  the 
shortcomings  of  the  supply  and  commissariat  departments, 
the  want  of  transport  and  forage,  and  hospital  difficulties  at  the 
front  and  at  Scutari,  throw  a  good  deal  of  interesting  light  on 
matters  once  the  subject  of  bitter  controversy,  but  which  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  discuss  at  present. 

Sidney  Herbert  was  twelve  years  younger  than  Graham, 
having  been  bom  at  Pembroke  Lodge  in  1810.  He  had  entered 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Cabinet  as  Secretary  at  War  in  1845,  at  a  time 
when  Conservatives  might  well  have  contemplated  many  years 
of  office  xmder  their  distinguished  leader.  But  events  turned 
out  otherwise,  and  in  Peel’s  resignation  of  office  some  ten  months 
later,  in  his  almost  immediate  return,  and  in  his  fall  in  1846  after 
having  repealed  the  Com  Laws,  he  had  no  more  faithful  pohtical 
associate  and  friend  than  Sidney  Herbert.  In  personal  attractive¬ 
ness  few  men  of  his  generation  equalled  Herbert.  At  Harrow,  at 
Oxford,  and  in  social  life  his  high  breeding,  his  charm  of  manner, 
and  his  genuineness  of  character  won  him  friends  on  every  side. 
His  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  he  was 
twenty-four  indicated  perhaps  the  bias  which  his  education 
and  social  surroundings  had  given  him.  It  was  against  the 
Whig  proposal  to  withdraw  those  restrictions  on  the  universities 
which  kept  them  as  close  preserves  of  the  Church  of  England, 

*  Memoirs  of  Sidney  Herbert,  vol.  i.  p.  293. 
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‘  lest  perchance  the  cloak  of  silence  under  which  the  Dissenter 
‘  steals  within  your  college  walls  may  conceal  under  its  folds 
‘  the  Atheist  and  the  Jew.’ 

With  him,  as  with  Graham,  the  fiscal  controversy  became  the 
turning-point  of  his  career.  Short  of  an  alliance  more  or  less 
intimate  with  their  old  political  opponents  they  felt  they  could 
do  nothing  to  save  the  country  from  the  disasters  of  a  protective 
tariff.  Like  Graham,  and  with  him,  Herbert’s  part  was  taken 
and  manfully  adhered  to,  with  the  consequence  that  Whigs 
and  Tories  found  themselves  sitting  side  by  side,  not  always  very 
comfortably,  in  the  famous  Coalition  Cabinet  of  1853-54.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  their  leader,  was  now  Prime  Minister.  In  their  eyes 
he  had  inherited  the  mantle  of  Peel,  the  representative  not  only 
of  Free  Trade,  but  also  of  that  Conservatism  against  which  the 
wicked  Whigs  were  banded.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
Peelites  looked  askance  at  Lord  John  Russell,  and  confidentially 
expressed  to  each  other  in  very  plain  language  what  they  thought 
of  Lord  Palmerston. 

When  war  was  declared  at  the  end  of  March  its  successful 
conduct  became  the  first  duty  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Queen. 
Throughout  April  Lord  John  Russell  was  urging  the  thorough 
reform  of  our  administrative  machinery,  and  was  pressing 
forward  the  most  energetic  measures  both  naval  and  military. 
These  would  cost  much  money,  ‘  but  the  expenses,  large  as 
‘  they  may  be,  will  probably  be  much  less  than  the  expenses 
‘  of  a  protracted  war.  England,  it  has  been  said,  cannot 
‘  make  a  little  war.  However  this  may  be,  I  am  sure  she 
‘  ought  not  to  make  a  large  war  on  a  little  scale.’  *  Lord  John 
became  intensely  impatient  that  nothing  at  all  adequate,  in  his 
opinion,  was  done ;  and  a  month  later  he  wrote  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe  that  the  presence  of  able  men  in  the  Cabinet  only  tended 
to  indecision,  a  state  of  things  tolerable  perhaps  in  peace,  but 
in  time  of  a  great  war  quite  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
country.  As  time  went  on  he  came  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  not  the  right  man  at  such  a  time  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  and  that  Lord  Palmerston 
was.  Aberdeen,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  Palmerston  was  too 
old,  and  that  when  ‘  he  looked  at  the  laborious  and  responsible 
‘  (iuties  discharged  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Herbert,  he 
‘  feared  he  could  not  honestly  advise  the  Queen  to  entrust  Pal- 
‘  merston  or  any  other  man  with  so  great  a  responsibility.’  Lord 
John’s  dissatisfaction  with  the  want  of  vigour  shown  in  pro- 


*  Lord  John  Russell  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  April  25, 1854.  Walpole’s 
‘  Life  of  Lord  John  Bussell,’ 
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secuting  the  war  steadily  increased,  and  early  in  December 
he  informed  the  Cabinet  that  he  could  tolerate  the  state  of  affairs 
no  longer,  and  would  resign  office  before  Christmas  when  the 
session  came  to  end.  He  would,  it  is  clear,  have  resigned  long 
before  had  it  not  been  for  the  entreaties  of  his  colleagues  that 
he  should  not  upset  the  Government.  Sorely  against  his 
personal  inclination,  he  remained  in  the  Ministry  January  23, 
1855,  the  day  of  the  reassembling  of  Parliament.  Then  he 
resigned,  giving  as  his  reason  for  taking  that  step  that  he  could 
not  resist  Roebuck’s  motion  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Had  he  remained  in  office  it 
would  have  been  his  duty  as  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  representative  of  the  Ministry  to  controvert  the  very 
charges  of  inefficiency  which  for  months  past  he  had  himself 
been  making  in  the  Cabinet  persistently,  but  unhappily  in  vain. 
The  end  was  inevitable.  In  a  House  of  Commons  where  the 
great  Coalition  Government  had  been  so  strong  in  numbers  and 
so  strong  also  in  the  individual  capacities  of  ministers,  it  was 
beaten  by  a  majority  of  no  less  than  157 — ‘  a  majority  so  large 
‘  that  the  members  who  composed  it  forgot  to  cheer,  and  began 
‘  to  laugh  ’ — and  a  committee  to  investigate  the  conduct  of 
the  war  was  determined  on. 

The  public  instinct  of  the  day  was  strong  that  the  fittest  man 
to  lead  the  nation  out  of  the  danger  in  which  it  was  involved  was 
Palmerston  ;  and  the  instinct  was  a  sound  one.  But  what  were 
the  Peelites  to  do  ? 

‘  They  knew,’  says  Mr.  Parker,  ‘  what  the  country  would  say  if 
neither  with  Derby  nor  Lansdowne  not  yet  with  Palmerston,  would 
they  lend  their  aid.  But  their  difficulty  was  this.  They  had  no 
confidence  in  the  Cabinet  without  Aberdeen ;  Parliament — rightly 
or  wrongly — had  no  confidence  in  the  Cabinet  with  Aberdeen  as 
head  ;  and  except  as  head  Aberdeen  would  not  serve.’ 

Graham  and  Sidney  Herbert,  Newcastle  and  Gladstone,  were 
Aberdeen’s  devoted  personal  faiends.  Would  they  serve  under 
a  statesman  whom  (till  Russell  had  caused  the  fall  of  their 
chief)  they  liked  even  less  than  Russell  ? 

Lord  John  Russell’s  resignation,  though  taking  the  public  by 
surprise,  could  have  been  no  ‘  bolt  from  the  blue  ’  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  members  of  the  Cabinet.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  had  any  other  moment  been  selected  the  resignation  would 
have  been  less  fatal  to  the  Prime  Minister,  or  less  open  to  the 
animadversion  of  his  colleagues.  And  the  course  now  taken  by 
the  Peelites  was  such  as  to  place  them  in  public  opinion  more 
than  ever  in  the  wrong. 
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Aberdeen,  whilst  declining  himself  to  join  Lord  Palmerston, 
advised  his  friends  to  resume  their  old  offices  under  a  new 
chief.  This  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  been  a  severe 
trial  to  men  who  had  brought  themselves  to  face  ‘  coalition  ’ 
with  Whigs  under  a  leader  of  their  own,  but  who  were  not  ripe 
as  yet  for  their  merger  in  the  Liberal  party,  especially  when 
led  by  Palmerston.  Looking  back  upon  the  great  struggle  with 
Russia  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  personal  predilections 
and  mere  party  proclivities  seem  small  indeed  beside  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  how  best  to  secure  for  the  nation  a  successfiil  issue 
to  the  war.  Graham  was  ill ;  but  Aberdeen,  Gladstone,  and 
Sidney  Herbert  met  at  his  bedside  in  deep  consultation.  The 
three  had  already  in  somewhat  half-hearted  fashion  declined 
Lord  Palmerston’s  overtures,  because  Lord  Aberdeen,  whilst 
full  of  ‘  hope  ’  for  the  success  of  the  new  Ministry,  was  not 
prepared  to  express  any  public  ‘  confidence  ’  in  it.  Palmerston, 
however,  was  not  to  be  denied,  and  he  managed  to  some  extent 
to  reassure  Aberdeen  as  to  the  foreign  policy  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment.  Sidney  Herbert’s  own  inclinations  would  have  led  him 
in  the  first  instance  to  accept  Lord  Palmerston’s  ofier ;  and  he 
only  declined  it  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  his  friends. 
Further  consideration  had  strengthened  him  in  his  original 
view,  and  he  knew  well  how  the  country  would  regard  the  step 
they  were  now  taking.  ‘  There  are  occasions,’  he  writes  to 
Gladstone  (February  4,  1855),  ‘  when  the  acceptance  of  office 
‘  carries  with  it,  in  vulgar  estimation,  a  certain  amount  of 
‘  suspicion,  and  the  refusal  is  held  to  be  a  jprima  fade  evidence 
‘  of  virtue.  In  the  present  case  it  is  exactly  the  contrary.’ 
If  they  should  persist  in  declining  they  would,  he  felt  sure,  be 
held  to  be  intriguing  for  their  own  ends ;  and,  moreover,  his 
instinct  told  him  that  at  such  a  time  they  ought  to  be  helping, 
not  obstructing.  After  all,  he  continued,  what  were  they  to 
do  if  they  refused  to  act  with  Palmerston  ?  Lord  John,  who  in 
their  view  had  treated  them  disloyally,  was  no  longer  in  office. 
Lord  Derby  was  very  weak  in  the  quality  of  his  coadjutors ; 
and,  as  regards  the  Russian  war  and  foreign  politics,  he  was 
no  better  than  Palmerston.  Disraeli,  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
Opposition,  had  no  political  principle  but  that  of  seizing  and 
making  capital  of  the  popular  feeling  of  the  moment.  As  to 
joining  Lord  Derby  and  the  Tories  (which  would  have  been  the 
wish  of  Gladstone),  Sidney  Herbert  thought  it  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

‘  A  second  coalition  with  men  who  have  denounced  all  coalitions, 
and  with  whom  we  have  been  fighting  night  after  night  till  Tuesday 
last !  No  public  character  can  stand  such  rough  usage  as  that. 
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.  .  .  What  then  is  the  course  best  calculated  to  secure  Peace  ?  .  .  . 
If  we  decline  we  must  state  why.  We  cannot  talk  about  fidelity 
to  this  or  that  colleague.  The  country  is  thinking  not  of  colleagues 
or  of  men,  but  of  War  and  Peace.  I  cannot  name  Lord  Palmerston 
in  the  same  breath  as  Lord  Aberdeen  as  a  Statesman,  still  less  as  a 
Prime  Minister ;  but  the  one  is  impossible,  and  the  other  possible 
and  probable,  and  possibilities  are  what  we  must  look  to.’ 

A  public-spirited  letter,  no  doubt,  though  naturally  dealing 
with  the  events  and  the  men  of  the  day  from  the  writer’s 
particular  standpoint !  It  was  coloured  perhaps  a  little  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  his  correspondent  Had  he  been 
writing,  for  instance,  to  Palmerston  instead  of  to  Gladstone  he 
might  have  called  to  mind  that  the  Nation  intended  that  Victory 
should  precede  Peace ;  and  he  would  probably  have  made  the 
inward  reflection  that,  ‘  rightly  or  wrongly,’  the  Nation  was 
convinced  that  Palmerston  was  the  most  likely  man  to  get  it 
for  them — more  likely  even  than  Lord  Aberdeen. 

Gladstone,  at  this  bedside  consultation,  at  length  brought  the 
matter  to  a  head.  ‘  Would  you,’  he  said  to  Aberdeen,  ‘  in  your 
‘  place  as  a  peer,  declare,  if  we  joined  the  Cabinet,  that  it  has 
‘  your  confidence  with  reference  to  war  and  peace  ?  ’  *  When 
Aberdeen,  much  pressed,  at  last  said  ‘  Yes,’  the  Peelite  con¬ 
science  was  satisfied,  and  the  three  friends  took  office  under 
Palmerston. 

But  the  Peelite  conscience  was  not  long  at  rest.  ‘  Con- 
‘  fidence,’  according  to  Lord  Chatham,  ‘  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth 
‘  in  an  aged  bosom,’  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  three 
friends  were  again  out  of  office,  and  with  as  little  belief  as  ever 
in  the  statesmanship  of  Palmerston.  They  were  determined 
never  to  yield  to  the  demand  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
inquire  into  alleged  mismanagement  under  the  Aberdeen  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Two  Peelite  members  of  the 
Cabinet — the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Sidney  Herbert — had  been 
primarily  responsible  for  what  had  been  done  or  had  been  left 
undone.  The  Peelite  party  regarded  with  little  favour  the  high 
constitutional  doctrine  held  by  Lord  John  Russell,  that  it  was 
within  the  power  and  was  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  make  searching  examination  into  the  cause  of  national 
failures  and  reverses.  Lord  Palmerston  understood  the  House 
of  Commons  too  well  to  think  of  asking  it  to  reverse  the  decision 
at  which  by  an  altogether  abnormal  majority  it  had  just  arrived. 
He  did  not  approve  it,  but,  though  urged  by  Graham,  Gladstone, 


*  Life  of  Sir  James  Graham,  vol.  ii.  p.  264, 
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and  Herbert  to  ‘  be  stout  ’  in  resistance,  he  accepted  it,  and 
the  Roebuck  Committee  was  appointed. 

A  letter  from  Sir  Charles  Wood  ♦  (afterwards  Lord  Halifax) 
to  Sidney  Herbert  describes  what  was  the  feeling  of  the  party 
generally  on  this  exodus  of  the  Peelites.  Cabinet  Ministers,  like 
himself,  deeply  deplored  the  loss  of  colleagues  with  whom  they 
had  acted  so  cordially,  and  whose  great  abilities  they  respected. 
But  amongst  aspirants  for  office  and  ‘  in  the  old  coterie  of 
Brooks’s  ’  the  feeling  was  diflerent.  The  difficulty,  indeed,  of 
co-operation  between  different  parties  is  usually  far  greater  with 
the  rank  and  file  than  with  the  leading  men. 

Mr.  Parker  is  mistaken,  we  think,  in  favourably  contrasting 
the  stoutness  of  these  three  statesmen  with  the  weakness  of 
Lord  Palmerston  in  succumbing  to  the  will  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  our  opinion  the  Prime  Minister  preserved  a  sense 
of  proportion  in  weighing  the  various  courses  open  to  him, 
a  sense  somewhat  lacking  with  the  Ministers  who  resigned. 
Graham  boasted  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  stood  to  his 
guns.  The  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues,  he  said,  had  spiked 
them  and  run  away.  Sidney  Herbert  was  far  less  confident 
than  Graham  and  Gladstone  in  the  wisdom  or  the  expediency 
of  resignation.  Aberdeen  frankly  disapproved  it,  and  Canning 
and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  preferred  to  remain  in  office.  It  did  not 
diminish  the  dislike  of  the  seceding  Peelites  to  Lord  John, 
whom  they  declared  to  have  been  for  ever  ‘  ostracised  ’  by  the 
Whigs  for  his  treatment  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  that  they  had  no 
sooner  gone  than  Lord  Palmerston,  ‘  with  the  unanimous  con- 
‘  currence  of  all  his  colleagues,’  invited  that  statesman  to  re¬ 
enter  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  assuring  him 
that  ‘  his  accession  would  give  universal  satisfaction  to  the 
‘  Liberal  party,  and  beyond  measure  strengthen  the  Govern¬ 
ment.’  f  Lord  Stanmore  allows  that  the  action  of  the  Peelites 
in  first  joining  Lord  Palmerston  and  then  abandoning  him  a 
few  days  later  ‘  was  not  easily  susceptible  of  intelligible  defence.’ 
It  certainly  did  them  serious  injury  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public.  Their  influence  was  withdrawn  from  the  Ministry  with 


*  The  inner  history  of  the  political  crises  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria  will  hardly  be  fully  known  till  the  papers  of  the 
late  Lord  Halifax  see  the  light.  The  fact  that  he  was  greatly 
trusted  by  rival  statesmen,  and  was,  it  was  always  believed,  in  a 
very  exceptional  degree,  in  the  confidence  of  the  Queen,  must  give  to 
these  papers  unique  value. 

t  See  ‘  Lord  Palmerston’s  Letters  to  Lord  John  Russell,’  pub¬ 
lished  by  Sir  Spencer  Walpole. 
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the  result  of  rendering  Palmerston  more  omnipotent  than  ever 
in  the  region  of  foreign  politics.  He  had  been  joined  by  Russell, 
and  at  this  period  the  retiring  Ministers  disliked  Russell  even 
more  than  Palmerston.  The  Peelites  assuredly  had  not  played 
their  cards  well,  and  the  alienation  between  them  and  the  Whig 
party  steadily  increased. 

TUs  crisis  practically  put  an  end  to  the  influence  of  a  distinct 
Peelite  party,  and  henceforth  we  find  different  tendencies  showing 
themselves  very  clearly  amongst  its  quondam  leaders,  diver¬ 
gences  which  their  common  disapproval  of  Palmerston’s  China 
War  did  not  terminate.  Indeed,  in  the  view  of  Sidney  Herbert, 
the  formation  of  the  Aberdeen  Government  in  1853  had  already 
put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  a  third  party.  He,  with  his 
colleagues,  had  then  joined  the  Liberal  party,  with  whom  after¬ 
wards  they  continued  to  sit  and  act  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  true  that  the  Peelites  out  of  ofi&ce,  with  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  the  Radicals  who  followed  Cobden  and  Bright  in  1857,  voted 
in  the  majority  against  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  China  War. 
Palmerston’s  appeal  to  the  country  received  an  answer  that 
secured  him  predominance  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  few, 
indeed,  of  the  old  followers  of  Peel  survived  the  elections.  Lord 
Stanmore’s  pronouncement  on  these  events  is  a  weighty  one. 

‘  On  the  whole,  and  looking  back  after  an  interval  of  nearly 
fifty  years,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  instinct  which  led  the 
country  to  rally  to  Lord  Palmerston  was  right,  and  that  the  course 
taken  in  opposing  measures  which  had  become  inevitable  was 
wrong.  Abstractedly  the  arguments  used  in  condemnation  of  the 

Eolicy  of  Sir  John  Bowring  were  perfectly  sound,  but  perhaps 
ardly  sufficient  allowance  was  made  for  the  effect  which  would 
have  been  produced  on  the  relations  between  English  and  Chinese 
by  acquiescence  in  the  pretensions  of  the  Chinese  authorities  with 
regard  to  the  lorcha  Arrow.'  * 

During  the  short  course  of  the  Parliament  that  met  in  1857 
it  is  evident  that  Graham  was  tending  towards  close  alliance 
with  Lord  John  Russell,  that  Sidney  Herbert  was  drawing 
nearer  to  Palmerston,  and  that  Gladstone  had  very  nearly  reached 
the  point  of  crossing  the  floor  of  the  House  and  reuniting  himself 
with  the  Tories.  ‘  He  knew  not  which  of  the  two  parties  was  in 
‘  the  more  lamentable  condition.’  f  Of  all  statesmen  Palmerston 
was  the  one  whom  Gladstone  most  distrusted.  Nevertheless  for 
Palmerston  the  General  Election  had  been  a  veritable  personal 


*  Life  of  Sidney  Herbert,  vol.  ii.  p.  75. 
t  Gladstone  to  Graham,  January  1858. 
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triumph.  It  had  to  all  appearance  secured  him  firmly  in  power  ; 
yet  in  February  1858  this  popular  Minister  was  turned  out  on  the 
Conspiracy  Bill,  and  Lord  Derby,  with  only  a  minority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  support  him,  was  vainly  pressing  Graham, 
Gladstone,  and  Herbert  to  join  his  Cabinet.  Graham  was 
offered  the  Conservative  leadership  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  Lord  Derby,  his  old  political  fnend  of  the  ’thirties  and  early 
’forties,  had  become  too  conservative  for  him  in  the  later  ’fifties. 
Graham  had  gone  forward,  whilst  Derby  had  gone  back.  The 
former  distrusted  Palmerston,  it  is  true,  and  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  Lord  John,  but  above  all  he  longed  to  see  established  a 
stable  government,  of  which  he  despaired  whilst  Palmerston 
and  Russell  were  in  the  same  House.  He  was  inclined,  there¬ 
fore,  on  the  whole  to  assume  an  independent  but  friendly  attitude 
towards  the  new  Government  till  there  was  a  prospect  of  some¬ 
thing  durable  to  succeed  it.  Gladstone’s  position  was  a  different 
one,  as  there  were  no  questions  of  principle  to  keep  him  apart 
from  the  Conservatives.  He  found  it  impossible  to  enter  Lord 
Derby’s  Cabinet,  unaccompanied  by  any  of  his  political  friends, 
but  he  very  willingly  accepted  from  the  Government  a  mission  to 
the  Ionian  Islands. 

The  General  Election  of  1859  was  fatal  to  the  Derby  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  Sir  James  Graham’s  wish  to  see  a  stable  government 
formed  was  at  last  realised.  He  had  for  some  time  past  made 
known  his  own  determination  not  again  to  enter  office ;  but 
Sidney  Herbert  became  Secretary  for  War,  and  Gladstone,  after 
much  singular  vacillation.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  under 
Palmerston,  with  Russell  at  the  Foreign  Office.  The  Ministry 
thus  formed  was  to  die  only  with  its  Chief.  It  lasted  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  that  Parliament,  and  prolonged  its  existence 
into  the  next.  During  the  few  remaining  years  of  Sidney 
Herbert’s  life  it  is  strange  to  find  him  closely  allied  with  Lord 
Palmerston  against  his  old  friend  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  faithful 
as  ever  to  the  cause  of  national  economy,  fiercely  disputed  the 
necessity  for  the  military  expenditure  wMch  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Secretary  of  State  deemed  essential  to  the  security  of  the 
country. 

‘  It  is  worry  and  not  work,’  truly  observes  Lord  Stanmore,  ‘  that 
renders  life  so  trying  to  a  Minister.  Work  for  a  single  object  may 
weary,  but  it  does  not  distract  or  strain  mind  and  body  as  does 
the  necessity  for  keeping  in  view  a  myriad  different  subjects,  and 
the  consciousness  of  inability  to  attend  to  any  one  of  them  with  the 
fulness  and  deliberation  which  their  being  thoroughly  dealt  with 
demands.’ 
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Sidney  Herbert  broke  down  under  the  strain,  and  though  his 
removal  to  the  House  of  Lords  gave  him  some  relief,  it  came 
too  late,  and  he  died  in  1861  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-one.  Sir 
James  Graham  (who  had  on  several  occasions  declined  a  peerage) 
died  only  a  few  weeks  later  than  his  friend,  to  whom  he  was 
senior  by  twelve  years. 

These  two  works  add  to  our  understanding  of  a  period  during 
which  there  was  much  party  confusion  with  consequent  instability 
of  administration  ;  and  they  throw  further  light  on  the  characters 
and  idios}mcrasies  of  our  public  men.  Graham’s  discussion  of 
the  questions  of  the  day  maintains  always  a  high  level.  The 
highest  interests  of  the  State  concerned  him  far  more  than  the 
prospects  of  the  party  game.  He  could  not,  of  course,  be  without 
a  certain  amount  of  that  spirit  of  partisanship  from  which  our 
statesmen,  who  after  all  are  not  philosophers  but  men  of  action, 
are  never  quite  free,  especially  when  expressing  their  views  at 
a  time  of  political  crisis.  The  historian  will  not  form  a  sound 
conclusion  as  to  events  and  as  to  men  unless  he  bears  this  in 
mind.  Palmerston  and  Gladstone  were  statesmen  of  whom 
England  has  every  right  to  be  proud  ;  but  how  woefully  incapable 
was  either  of  doing  justice  to  the  merits  of  the  other ! 

‘  They  were  essentially  dissimilar,’  says  Lord  Stanmore.  ‘  Lord 
Palmerston’s  poco  curante  levity  in  the  treatment  of  affairs  ’  (which 
was  very  largely  an  affectation)  ‘  and  his  not  over-rigid  morality, 
were  abhorrent  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  anxious  temperament  and 
grave  view  of  public  questions ;  while  Mr.  Gladstone’s  high  ideals 
seemed  to  Lord  Wlmerston  to  be  tinged  with  fanaticism  or  hypocrisy. 
The  good  as  well  as  the  bad  qualities  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  charac¬ 
ter  tended  to  increase  his  distrust  and  dislike  of  his  colleague.’  * 

In  the  period  of  history  covered  by  the  lives  of  Graham  and 
Sidney  Herbert  there  was  assuredly  in  the  world  of  British 
politics  no  lack  of  great  men.  Statesmen  did  not  always,  it  is 
true,  speak  well  of  one  another ;  many  of  them  imdoubtedly  com¬ 
mitted  great  errors ;  but  now  that  they  and  their  rivalries  have 
passed  away  we  are  able  to  recognise  the  high  qualities  by  which 
most  of  them  were  distinguished ;  and  we  must  ever  rank  high 
in  the  history  of  Parliamentary  Government  the  first  thirty 
eventful  years  that  followed  the  great  Reform  Bill. 

♦  Vol.  ii.  p.  423. 
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sketch  of  early  Japanese  history,  438 — the  work  of  lyeyasu,  439 — 
arrests  Japanese  developement  for  300  years,  440 — awakening 
of  Japan,  441 — the  restoration  of  the  Mikado  to  his  old  import¬ 
ance  and  abolition  of  feudalism,  442 — programme  of  reform 
carried  out,  443 — the  gulf  between  East  and  West,  444 — Shinto 
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described,  445 — Bushi-do,  447 — Hearn  predicted  an  anti-foreign 
reaction,  448 — and  foresaw  the  deterioration  of  Japanese  character, 
449 — quotations  from  his  writing,  450 — a  story  from  ‘  Kokoro,’ 
451 — tne  sexual  sentiment  in  Japan,  452 — ‘  a  land  of  imper¬ 
manence,’  453 — Japanese  criticism  of  modem  changes,  4W — 
what  our  attitude  should  be,  455. 

Ireland — A  Nation,  248 — retrospect  of  the  Home  Rule  controversy, 
248 — Gladstonian  Home  Rule  dead,  249 — difficulties  of  the 
problem,  250 — the  Bill  of  1886,  251 — The  Bill  of  1893,  253 — 
the  General  Election  of  1906,  256 — proposed  Administrative 
Council,  257 — defects  in  the  scheme,  259^Mr.  Redmond’s  Dublin 
speech,  261 — the  duty  of  the  Nationalists  to  frame  a  Bill,  262 — 
Parnell’s  success  in  balancing  parties,  263 — spread  of  Unionist 
principles  among  Liberals,  26L 

Irish  Parliamentary  Antiquities,  review  of  works  concerning,  149 — 
corruption  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  149 — importance  of 
the  history  of  its  developement,  151 — paucity  of  historical 
material,  152 — early  constitutional  historians,  153 — the  Statutes 
at  Large,  154 — the  Speakership,  156 — Irish  Parliament  modelled 
on  that  of  England,  158 — its  peripatetic  character,  159 — State 
Papers  of  Henry  VIIL,  160 — Campion’s  description  of  Elizabeth’s 
second  Parliament,  162 — John  Hooker,  163 — the  tme  origin  of 
Poynings’  Law,  164 — subsequent  operation  of  the  Law,  16^171. 


J. 

Jackson,  Sir  T.  Sturges,  his  ‘  Logs  of  the  Great  Sea  Fights  ’  reviewed, 
344. 

Japan,  An  Interpreter  of,  427. 

L. 

La  Lumia,  Isidoro,  his  ‘  Storie  Siciliane  ’  reviewed,  480. 

Lampson,  G.  Locker,  his  ‘  Consideration  of  the  State  of  Ireland  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,’  reviewed,  456. 

Last  (A)  Word  on  the  Peelites,  504 — points  of  resemblance  between 
Sidney  Herbert  and  Sir  James  Graham,  504 — Graham  at  Oxford, 
505 — employed  on  a  diplomatic  mission  by  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
505 — election  to  Parliament  and  marriage,  507 — nicknamed  ‘  the 
Radical  Baronet,’  508 — his  profession  of  Whig  faith,  509 — 
introduces  reforms  at  the  Admiralty,  510 — his  share  in  the 
Reform  Bill,  511 — advised  the  creation  of  Peers,  511 — resigns 
over  the  disposal  of  Irish  Church  property,  512 — declines  Governor- 
Generalship  of  India,  513 — rupture  with  the  Whigs,  513 — as 
Home  Secretary  detains  Mazzini’s  letters,  514 — Peel’s  chief 
adviser,  515 — drifts  apart  from  Stanley,  516— the  leading  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Peelite  tradition,  517 — Free  Trade  their  funda¬ 
mental  principle,  518 — the  Aberdeen  ministry,  518 — Gladstone 
on  Palmerston,  519 — Stanley  resolute  against  Protection,  519 — 
quotations  from  Graham’s  Free  Trade  speeches,  520 — Lord 
Aberdeen’s  Coalition  Government,  521 — ministerial  dissensions. 
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522 — Sir  Spencer  Walpole  quoted,  523 — Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
clifle,  524 — the  power  of  ‘  The  Times,’  525 — Graham’s  work  at  the 
Admiralty,  525 — causes  of  the  Crimean  shortcomings,  526 — 
Sidney  Herbert's  early  life,  526 — a  member  of  the  Coalition 
Cabinet,  527 — Lord  John  Russell’s  dissatisfaction  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war,  527 — his  resignation  fatal  to  the  ministry,  528 — 
hesitation  among  the  Peelites,  529 — Graham,  Gladstone,  and 
Herbert  accept  office  under  Palmerston,  but  resign  within  a  fort¬ 
night,  530 — ^Sir  Charles  Wood  (Lord  Halifax)  on  this  event, 
531 — the  China  War,  532 — the  General  Election  of  1859  places 
Palmerston  in  power,  533 — death  of  Sidney  Herbert  and  of  Sir 
James  Graham,  534. 

Lathbury,  Thomas,  his  ‘  History  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Church  of 
England,’  reviewed,  50. 

Le  Strange,  0.,  his  ’  The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate  ’  and 
‘  Baghdad  under  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  ’  reviewed,  371. 

LdUey,  A.  L.,  his  translation  of  ‘  Quello  che  vogliamo  \Lettera 
aperta  a  Pio  X.’  reviewed,  399. 

lAjypmann,  Fr.,  his  ‘  Etching  and  Engraving  ’  reviewed,  226. 

Local  Taxation,  review  of  books  concerning,  88 — Imperial  and  Local 
taxation,  89— land  taxation  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  90- 
93 — the  public  value  of  land,  94 — taxation  of  windfalls  of  value 
on  the  Continent,  96 — direct  tax  in  respect  of  expenditure,  96 — 
the  (Question  of  betterment,  96-99 — possible  plans  for  special 
taxation  of  public  value  of  land,  99 — Professor  Fisher  on  ‘  holding 
up  ’  land,  101 — objections  to  taxation  of  capital  value,  102 — 
how  the  proceeds  of  imposts  on  land  values  should  be  expended, 
103 — Mr.  Cannan’s  arguments,  105-107 — should  the  new  imposts 
be  levied  locally  or  centrally  ?  107-109. 

Lynch,  H.  F.  B.,  his  ‘  Armenia’  reviewed,  371. 


M. 

Macklin,  Herbert  W.,  his  ‘  Brasses  of  England  ’  reviewed,  70. 

‘  Melanges,  Extraits  des  Manuscrits  de  Madame  Necher  ’  reviewed,  172. 

Michel,  Emile,  his  ’  Rembrandt,  sa  Vie  et  ses  (Euvres  ’  reviewed,  226. 

Minutes  of  Proceedings  ot' the  Colonial  Conference,  1907,  reviewed,  199. 

Monumental  Brasses  of  England,  The,  review  of  books  concerning, 
70 — composition  of  the  metal,  70 — wholesale  destruction  of 
brasses  at  the  Reformation  and  the  Great  Rebellion,  71 — minor 
causes  of  their  disappearance,  72 — Queen  Elizabeth’s  proclama¬ 
tion,  72 — palimpsest  brasses,  73,  74 — their  value  as  records  of 
ancient  costumes,  74 — the  earliest  brass  extant,  75 — the  use  of 
coloured  enamels,  76 — pains  taken  in  planning  these  memorials, 
77 — characteristics  of  English  brasses,  78,  79— bracket  brasses, 
79,  80 — heart  brasses,  80 — shroud  and  skeleton  brasses,  81 — 
Tudor  pictorial  brasses,  81, 82 — Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  brasses, 
83,  84— brasses  of  merchants  and  men  of  business,  84 — Continental 
brasses  imported  into  England,  84-87 — the  King’s  Lynn  brasses, 
86,  86 — brasses  as  historical  memorials,  87. 
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N. 

Natoli,  Luigi,  his  ‘  Guida  di  Palermo  e  suoi  Dintorni  ’  reviewed,  480. 

Necker,  Madame,  and  her  Salon,  review  of  books  concerning,  172 — 
the  French  eighteenth  century  salons,  172 — Suzanne  Curchod’s 
early  years,  173 — meets  Gibbon,  174— the  engagement  broken 
off,  176 — she  marries  Necker,  182 — the  habitues  of  her  salon,  183 — 
predominance  of  men  among  her  guests,  185 — Madame  Geoffrin, 
185 — Marechale  de  Luxembourg,  186 — Duchesse  de  Lauzun  and 
Duchesse  de  Choiseul,  187 — changes  in  society  on  accession  of 
Louis  XVL,  188 — Madame  du  Deffand,  189 — Buffon  and  Thomas, 
190 — M.  Necker’s  rise  to  fame,  192 — Germaine  Necker  marries 
the  Baron  de  Staol,  193 — Necker  banished  and  recalled,  193 — 
his  failure  and  flight,  194 — Madame  Necker’s  writings,  195 — her 
liberal  sentiments,  196 — her  philanthrophy,  197 — personal  char¬ 
acteristics,  197. 

Nouveaux  Melanges,  Extraits  des  Manuscrits  de  Madame  Necker,  172. 

P. 

Palermo,  480 — its  ^eonaphical  position,  480 — beauty  of  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  481 — its  nistory  epitomises  that  of  Sicily,  482 — the 
Norman  conquest  and  the  Arabs,  483 — Frederick  II.,  484 — 
Spanish  dominion,  485 — the  Bourbons,  486 — a  part  of  United 
Italy,  487 — architectural  features,  488 — Roman,  Byzantine,  and 
Arabo-Norman  characteristics,  489 — the  Cappella,  491 — the 
Cathedral,  492 — the  Sicilian  Vespers,  493 — Renaissance  buildings, 
494 — d’Alesi,  495 — sculpture  and  paintings,  496 — Garibaldi,  497 — 
reverence  for  the  past,  498 — concentration  of  crafts  and  trades, 
499 — features  of  outdoor  life,  500 — public  recitations,  501 — 
Church  festivals  and  folk  customs,  502 — present  prosperity,  503. 

Parker,  Charles  Stuart,  his  ‘  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  James  Graham  ’ 
reviewed,  504. 

Parliament  and  the  Scottish  land  Bill,  1 — effect  of  General  Election 
of  1906  on  question  of  land  reform,  2 — scope  of  the  Bill,  3 — 
difficulties  of  the  question,  4 — the  Crofter  Acts  considered,  5,  6 — 
private  ownership  of  land,  6-8 — the  Prime  Minister’s  pledge  to 
landlords,  7 — present  system  of  land  tenure,  8 — changes  proposed 
by  the  Bill,  9 — results  of  divided  ownership  in  Ireland,  lO^life 
on  small  holdings,  10 — how  the  efficiency  of  agriculture  would  be 
affected,  11-14-— no  agrarian  crisis  as  in  Ireland  and  the  Crofter 
districts,  14 — the  problem  not  agrarian  but  economic,  15 — rural 
depopulation,  16 — sylviculture  and  live-stock  breeding  over¬ 
looked  in  the  Bill,  17 — advantages  of  large  farms,  18 — no  provision 
in  the  Bill  for  agricultural  co-operation  or  equipping  smallholdings, 
18-20 — large  administrative  costs  entailed  by  the  Bill,  20— 
pros^cts  of  the  Bill,  21,  22. 

Pater,  Walter,  his  works  reviewed,  23. 

Paul-Dubois,  L.,  his  ‘  L’lrlande  Contemporaine  et  la  Question 
Irlandaise  ’  reviewed,  456. 
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Peeliles,  A  Last  Word  on  the,  504. 

Pennell,  Joseph,  his  ‘  Pen-drawing  and  Pen  Draughtsmen  ’  reviewed, 
226. 

PUr^,  G.,  his  ‘  Biblioteca  delle  Tradizioni  Popolari  Sicilians  ’  re¬ 
viewed,  480. 

Pollard,  A.  F.,  his  ‘  Henry  VIII.’  reviewed,  306. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxv.,  reviewed,  149. 
Putnam,  G.  H.,  his  ‘  Censorship  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ’  reviewed. 


Reformation,  Henry  VIII.  and  the  English,  306. 

Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Ecclesiastical  Discipline,  reviewed, 
50. 

Rifaux,  Marcel,  his  ‘  Conditions  du  Retour  au  Catholicisms  ’  re¬ 
viewed,  399. 

Rome  and  the  Repression  of  Thought,  399 — the  classical  instance  of 
Galileo,  400 — attitude  to  formula  in  Rome  and  in  Protestantism 
contrasted,  400 — the  philosophy  of  Catholicism,  401 — its  appeal 
to  the  half-educated,  402 — the  traditional  formulas  and  freedom 
of  thought,  403 — Bellarmine’s  reasons  for  repressing  heresy,  404 — 
the  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  Puritan  legislation,  405 — Roman 
Censorship,  405 — teaching  and  usage  stereotyp^  by  the  counter- 
Reformation,  406 — the  Index,  407 — the  Catholic  reaction,  408 — 
the  Spaniardising  of  Italy,  409 — counter-movements  ineffectual, 
410 — reactionist  triumph  at  the  Vatican  Council,  411 — Leo  XIII., 
412 — Pius  X.’s  Encyclical  of  1904,  413 — disastrous  action  of  his 
present  entourage,  414 — the  Syllabus,  Lamentabili  sane,  415 — a 
voice  from  a  dead  world,  416 — difficult  position  of  Catholic 
scholars,  417 — Protestantism  no  alternative,  419 — the  Papacy  as 
a  power  in  politics,  420 — the  Encyclical  of  1907,  421 — a  return 
to  the  scholastic  philosophy  impossible,  422 — the  indictment  of 
Modernism,  422 — quotation  from  ‘  Quello  che  vogliamo,’  424 — 
practical  provisions  of  the  Encyclical,  424 — forecast  of  its  results, 


Salaman,  Malcolm  C.,  his  ‘  Old  Engravers  of  England  (1540-1800)  ’ 
reviewed,  226. 

Scottish  Land  Bill,  Parliament  and  the,  1. 

Signs  of  the  Times  in  India,  265 — complexity  of  Indian  conditions, 
265 — the  caste  system,  266 — Engli^  the  linaua  franca,  267 — 
educational  policy  of  the  Government,  268 — Macaulay’s  Minute, 
268 — classified  table  of  Indian  naduates  and  licentiates,  271 — 
defects  in  the  system,  272 — Lord  Curzon’s  reforms,  273 — lack  of 
discipline,  274--backward  state  of  female  education,  275 — the 
press  in  the  Native  States,  276 — seditious  propaganda  of  the 
native  press,  277 — Lord  Lytton’s  Act  repealed  by  Lord  Harting- 
ton,  278 — extracts  illustrating  violent  language  of  native  news¬ 
papers,  279-281 — comment  by  the  ‘  Empire,’  281 — extremists  in 
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sedition  chiefly  found  among  the  Bengalis  and  the  Bombay 
Mahrattas,  282^ — annual  Provincial  Conferences  of  Madras,  283- 
286 — Brahmin  characteristics  and  ideals,  286,  287 — loyalty  of  the 
Bombay  Parsis,  289 — of  the  Sikhs,  290 — and  of  the  Maharaja,  291 — 
pernicious  influence  of  the  National  Congress,  292 — Lord  Dufferin’s 
remarks,  293 — Lord  Curson’s  important  reforms,  294 — bearing 
and  attitude  of  Europeans  towards  natives,  295 — social  matters, 
296 — deep  cleavage  between  Hindus  and  Mahomedans,  297 — 
Sir  Syed  Ahmed  and  the  Aligarh  College,  299 — political  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  Mahomedans,  300 — their  address  to  the  Viceroy,  300 — 
Lord  Minto’s  reply,  301 — recent  Government  measures,  302 — Mr. 
Morley’s  Speech  on  the  Indian  Budget,  303 — his  proposed  reforms, 
304 — changing  conditions  in  India,  305. 

Smith,  Edutard,  his  ‘  William  Cobbett  ’  reviewed,  128. 

Stanmore,  Lord,  his  ‘  Sidney  Herbert,  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea  ’  re¬ 
viewed,  504. 

W. 

WaUaa,  Graham,  his  ‘  Life  of  Francis  Place  ’  reviewed,  128. 

Walpole,  Sir  Spencer,  523  and  note. 

Ward,  A.  W.,  his  edition  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  works  reviewed,  110. 

Z. 

Zimmermann,  Max  G.,  his  ‘  Sizilien  ’  reviewed,  480. 


END  OF  VOL.  CCVI. 
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